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CHAPTEB  I 

POPE'S  VIBQINIA  OAMPAION 

rr  order  to  underBtand  the  unfortunate  conae-  oup.  i. 
quenoe  of  the  long  delay  of  McClellan  m  mov- 
ing his  army  from  the  James  to  the  Potomac,  a  few 
words  of  retrospect  are  here  necessary.  On  June 
26, 1862,  General  John  Pop^  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  Yiiginia,  consisting  of 
tiie  corps  of  Fr^mont^  Banks,  and  McDowelL  Fre- 
mont, having  refused  to  serve  under  his  jnnior^ 
was  rtdlieved  of  his  command,  and  his  plaoe  taken 
hf  General  Franz  SigeL  McDoweU  and  Banks, 
i^o  might  witii  much  more  reason  have  objected 
to  the  arrangement,  accepted  it  with  soldierly  and 
patriotic  promptness.  General'  Pope^  though  still 
a  young  man,  was  a  veteran  soldier.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1842  at  West  Point,  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
had  had  a  great  success  in  the  capture  of  Island 
No.  10,  in  the  Mississippi  RiNcr,  in  the  spring  of 
1862.  Ho  had  made  a  very  f;i\  <  n  al»le  impression, 
not  only  upon  the  President  but  upon  most  mem- 
Vou  VL— 1 
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CHAP.  I.  bers  of  the  Cabinet.  He  remained  in  Washington 
for  several  weeks  after  having  been  assigned  to  his 
new  command,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  General 
Halleck,  the  new  general-in-chief,  and  only  left 
im.  there  on  tlie  29th  of  July  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  troops. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  Presidont,  boiug 
deeply  anxious  in  regard  to  the  niilitaiy  situation, 
and  desinng  to  obtain  the  best  advice  in  his  power, 
had  made  as  privately  as  possible  a  visit  to  General 
Soott  in  his  retirement,  to  ask  his  oonnseL  The 
only  record  of  this  visit  is  a  memorandnm  ttom 
Soott  approving  the  Preaidfiiit^s  own  plan  of  send- 
ing McDowell's  command  to  leenforce  McClellan 
before  Biohmond,  a  plan  the  execution  of  wbioh 
'WBs  prevented  by  Lee's  attaek.  It  is  probable  that 
at  this  same  interview  the  appointment  of  Halleek 
as  general-*in-chief  was  again  suggested  by  General 
Scott  Secretary  Chase  says  in  his  diaiy  that  so 
far  as  be  knew  no  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  eon- 
salted  in  regard  to  it.^  The  appointment  when 
made  waa  received  with  general  approval.  Halleck 
was  not  McClellan,  which  was  sufficient  for  the 
more  vehement  opponents  of  that  general ;  and  he 
was  not  a  Republican,  which  pleased  the  other 
party.  In  fact,  he  shocked  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Warden,  Treasury  by  saving  at  the  first  Cabinet  nieetiug 
"k'p!*'    he  attended,  "I  confess  I  do  not  thmk  much  of 

Chaw  " 

p.  m  the  negro.**  If  Halleck  never  fulfilled  the  high  ex- 
pectations at  fii'st  enterttiiued  of  him,  he  at  least 
discharged  the  duties  of  creat  office  with 
intelligence  and  fideUty.   His  integrity  and  his 

1  Seeretary  Welles,  in    Lincoln  and  Seward,"  page  192,  says  Seotty 
BtaatoOf  and  Fope  tevored  fiftUeok**  ftppointmaat. 
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ability  were  alike  undoubted.  His  deficiencies 
were  rather  those  of  tempemnent.  In  great 
crises  he  lacked  determiziation  and  self-confidence, 
and  was  always  more  ready  to  avoid  tiian  to  as- 
sume embarrassing  responsibility. 

After  General  Halleck's  return  from  the  James 
the  question  of  McOlellan's  removal  from  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  mudi  dig- 
cnssed  in  Administration  circles.  The  President 
himself  ma  averse  to  it,  Semtary  Chase  was  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  Government  in  its 
favor.  He  urged  it  strongly  upon  General  Halleck, 
thinking  it  necessary  to  the  revival  of  the  credit  of 
the  country.  HaUeck  agreed  with  him  in  condemn- 
ing McQellanM  military  operations^  but  thought 
that  under  his  orders  Mcdellan  would  do  very 
well.'*  Pope,  in  conversation  with  Chase,  said  he 
had  warned  the  President  that  he  could  not  safely 
coniuumd  the  Army  oi'  V^irgiuiu  if  its  success  was 
to  de|)end  on  the  cooperation  of  McClellan,  for  he 
felt  assured  that  his  cooperation  would  fail  at 
some  time  when  it  ^vould  be  most  iTii]>ortant.  But 
the  resolution  was  takeo,  upon  iialieek's  rei)ort, 
to  withdraw  McClellau  with  his  army.  On  the 
30th,  as  we  have  seen,  McClellan  was  ordered 
to  send  away  his  sick.  On  tlio  3d  of  x\ugust  he 
"Was  directed  to  move  his  army  to  Aquia  Creek. 
Reiterated  orders,  entreaties,  arguments,  aud  re- 
proaches were  all  powerless  to  hasten  his  move- 
ments or  to  bring  him  to  the  Potomac  in  leas  than 
three  weeks.  His  first  troops,  Reynolds's  division, 
joined  the  Army  of  Virginia  on  the  23d  of  August. 

In  the  mean  time  Pope  had  begun  his  campaign 
with  an  error  of  taste  more  serious  than  any  error 
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CHAF.  L  of  conduct  he  ever  committed.  He  had  issued  an 
addi*ess  "  To  tbo  offirei-s  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia,"  containing  a  few  expressions  which  had 
made  almost  all  the  officers  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  his  enemies.  He  said :  "  I  have  come  to 
you  from  the  WeBtj  where  we  have  alwaye  seen  the 
backs  of  our  enemies ;  from  an  army  whose  busi- 
ness it  has  been  to  seek  the  adversary  and  to  beat 
him  when  he  was  foimd;  whose  policy  has  been 
attack,  and  not  defense.  .  .  I  presnme  that  I  have 
been  called  here  to  puisne  the  same  system  and  to 
lead  yon  against  the  enemy.  It  is  my  pnipose  to 
do  so,  and  that  speedily.  .  .  I  desire  yon  to  dismiss 
from  yonr  minds  certain  phrases  which  I  am  sorry 
to  find  so  mnoh  in  vogne  amongst  yon.  I  hear 
constantly  of  *  taking  strong  positions,  and  hold- 
ing them*;  of  'lines  of  retreat,'  and  of  'bases  of 
supplies.'  Let  ns  discard  snch  ideas.  The  strong- 
est  position  a  soldier  should  desire  to  occupy  is  one 
from  which  he  can  most  easily  advance  against  the 
enemy.  Let  us  study  the  probable  lines  of  retreat 
of  our  opponents,  and  leave  our  own  to  take  care 
of  themselves.    Let  us  look  before  us,  and  not  be- 

voY*:ini.,  hind.  Success  and  glory  are  in  the  advance,  dis- 
pp?478,«4.  aster  and  shame  lurk  in  the  rear." 

This  address,  which  had  no  other  purpose  than 
to  encourage  and  in.siiirit  his  men,  was  received,  to 
Pope's  amazement,  with  a  storm  of  angry  ridicule, 
which  lasted  as  long  as  he  remained  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and  very  seriously  weak- 
ened his  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  his  troo])s  and 
the  respect  of  the  public.  As  a  matter  of  course  it 
rendered  impossible  any  sincere  sympathy  and  sup- 
port from  General  MoCleUan  and  those  nearest  to 
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hiin.  It  may  even  be  doubted  wli ether  there  had  chap,  l 
been  from  the  beginning  any  probability  of  a  good 
understanding  between  them.  From  the  moment 
Pope  arrived  from  the  West  he  was  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  the  friends  of  McClellau  as  a  certain 
rival  and  possible  successor. 

In  the  last  days  of  June,  when  McClellan  made  uai 
hiB  first  intimation  of  a  change  of  baae,  Pope  had 
suggested,  and  the  President  had  conveyed  his 
suggestion  to  McClellan,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  latter,  if  forced  to  leave  the  line  of  the  Chicki^ 
hominy,  to  fall  baek  on  the  Pamunkey.  The 
Bouroe  from  which  the  soggestion  oame  was  soffi- 
eient  to  insure  its  rejection  if  there  had  been  no 
other  reason.  Pope  had  taken  great  piuns  to  estab- 
lish friendly  rdations  with  McGleUan,  writing  him 
as  soon  as  he  assumed  command  a  long  and  cor- 
dial letter,  giving  him  a  full  account  of  his  situation 
and  intentions,  and  inviting  his  confidence  and  yS:&, 
sympathy  in  return.  McClellan  answered  a  few  pikm-Mv. 
days  later  in  a  briefer  letter,  in  which  he  clearly 
foreshadowed  an  intention  to  resist  the  withdrawal 
of  liis  army  from  its  present  position.  Handi-  ii)td.,p.aoe. 
capped  by  this  lack  of  cordial  sympathy  with  him  in 
the  lirmy  of  the  Potomac,  Pope  left  Washington 
on  the  29th  of  July  to  becnn  his  work,  the  first  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the 
direction  of  Gordonsville  to  assist  in  the  with- 
drawal of  McClellan*s  army  from  the  James.  In 
pursuance  of  this  intention  Generals  Banks  and 
Sigel  were  ordered  to  move  to  Colpeper  Court 
House.  Banks  promptly  obeyed  his  orders,  arriv- 
ing there  shortly  before  midnight  on  the  8th  of 
August  Sigel,  from  some  mistake  as  to  the  road, 
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caAF.  L  did  not  get  there  until  tiie  e\  t  iung  of  the  next  day. 
By  that  time  Banks  had  gone  forward  to  Cedar 
Mountain,  and  at  that  point,  with  a  force  of  less 
than  8000  men  of  all  arms,  ho  attacked  the  army 
corps  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  consisting  of  EweU's, 
A.  P.  Hill's,  and  Jackson's  divisions,  with  such 
vigor  and  impetuosity  that  he  came  near  defeating 
them.  Though  finally  repulsed,  he  inflicted  such  a 
blow  upon  Jackson  as  to  give  him  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  his  numbers;  and  hearing  two  days  after- 

voK  XII .  wards  that  Banks  had  been  reenforced,  Jackson 
thought  best  to  retire  to  the  Bapidan. 

By  this  time  Ctoneral  Lee,  ha^ng  become  con- 
vinced that  McClellan  was  about  to  leave  the  Pen- 
insula, condnded  to  concentrate  a  large  force 
npon  Pope%  advance^  to  attack  and  if  possible  to 
utt.  destroy  it^  On  the  ISth  of  Angost  General  Long- 
street  was  ordered  to  the  Bapidan  with  tiie  divisions 
of  Longstreet  and  Jackson  and  Stnarfb  cavalry 
corps.  General  Lee  disposed  of  an  army  of  about 
54,000  men.  Pope,  finding  himself  so  greatly  out- 
numbered, retreated  behind  the  Rappahannock, 
where  he  established  himself  without  loss  on  the 
20th  of  AiiL-iist. 

Thus  tar  Voy^d  had  made  no  mistake.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  the  advance  of  Jackson,  in  ^^  ith- 
drawing  such  a  force  of  the  enemy  from  Richmond 
as  to  leave  McClellaii's  retreat  unmolested,  and  had 
established  his  army  in  jrood  condition  on  the 
nortli  bank  of  the  Rappahannock.  Under  orders 
from  General  Halleck  he  held  the  line  of  thi^  river 
for  eiglit  days,  repulsing  several  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  cross,  in  hope,  as  the  General-in-Ohiaf 
said,   that  during  this  time  sufficient  forces  from 
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the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  reach  Aquia  Creek  chap.  i. 
to  enable  us  to  prevent  any  fuither  advance  of  Lee, 
and  eventually,  with  the  combined  armies,  to  drive  i86i^w*'e, 
him  back  upon  Richmond."  Baffled  in  his  repeated  ^irfiir 
attempts  to  cross  the  Rappahannock  in  front  of  ** 
Pope^  position,  General  Lee  resolved  upon  a  flank 
movemeiit  to  the  left,  and  intrusted  it  to  Stonewall 
Jackaon.  The  latter  executed  the  task  with  amaz- 
ing audacity  and  swiftnesSi  marching  lound  the 
right  and  rear  of  the  Union  army  through  the  Til- 
lages of  Amissville,  Orlean,  and  Salem,  pouring  bis 
forces  through  Thoronghfaie  Gtap  in  the  Bull  Bnn 
If  onntainfl  and  striking  Pop^s  line  of  communica- 
tion and  a  Taiuable  depot  of  supplies  at  Manassas 
Junction.  Jackson  retired  from  this  place  and 
took  up  his  position  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
August  just  north  of  the  Warrenton  turnpike^  near  im> 
the  old  battlefteld  of  BuU  Bun*  Longstreet^  corps 
was  so  far  behind  Jackson  that  a  rapid  change  of 
front  and  concentration  of  all  the  troops  at  Pope'ii 
and  Halleck's  disposal  ought  to  have  destroyed 
Jackson,  isolated  as  he  was  from  the  rest  of  Lee*s 
aimy.  But  his  position  was  not  ascertained  as 
soon  as  it  should  have  been.  Owing  to  causes 
which  have  led  to  inlinite  controversy,  the  Union 
forces  were  not  brought  together  v,  iCh  the  directness 
and  celerity  required,  and  therefore  it  came  about 
that  in  th(^  morning  of  August  29  Pope's  main 
army  confronted  Jackson  on  the  Warrenton  ]nke 
at  Groveton ;  Porter  was  some  three  miles  on  tho 
left  near  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  and  Long- 
street  was  on  the  march  from  Thoroughfare  Gap  to 
effect  his  junction  with  Jackson's  right.  There  was 
still  an  opportunity  to  win  a  great  victory. 
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CttAP.  L  General  Fitz-Jokn  Porter,  when  at  Warrenton 
isea.  Junction  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  August, 
had  received  an  order  from  Greneral  Pope  to  march 
at  1  A.  M.  to  Bristoe  Station ;  but,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  own  discretion,  he  did  not  march  until  dawn. 
This  delay,  however,  had  as  yet  no  specially  disas- 
trous results,  and  would  probably  never  li;ive  been 
brought  into  such  prominence  as  it  afterwards 
assumed  had  it  not  been  for  the  light  which  it  was 
supposed  to  cast  upon  subsequeut  events.  Porter 
was,  however,  in  his  plaoe  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  with  his  splendid  corps  in  ISghting  trim,  some 
distance  from  G-eneral  Pope's  left  and  a  little  in 
rear  of  his  line  of  battle.  He  had  been  ordered 
to  Gentreville  the  night  before,  but  his  orders  had 
been  changed,  early  in  the  morning,  to  proceed  to 
GiunesviUe  instead.  No  time  had  been  lost  by  this  * 
change,  as  his  new  order  found  him,  on  his  march, 
at  Manassas  Junction,  whence  he  pushed  out  his 
column  on  the  Gainesville  road,  his  advance  reach- 
ing a  little  stream  called  Dawkins  Branch,  where  it 
halted. 

About  nine  o^dock  General  Pope  issued  to  Mc- 
DoweD  and  Porter  a  joint  order  directing  them  to 
move  their  commands  towards  6htinesville,  and  to 
vol'zil,  establish  communication  between  themselves  and 

'*  the  main  bodj'-  on  the  Wan  ronton  Turnpike.  General 
McDowell  relates  in  his  U?stimony  before  the  gen- 
eral court  martial  of  Fitz-John  Porter  that  he  met 
General  Porter  near  tlie  little  stream  just  men- 
tioned, about  three  miles  from  Manassas  Junction 
and  five  miles  from  Gainesville.  They  had  some 
conversation  in  regard  to  the  jomt  order,  and  Mc- 
Dowell communicated  to  Porter  a  dispatch  he  had 
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just  received  from  G-eneral  John  Buford,to  the  effect   chat.  i. 
tbat  a  eonsiderablo  V)orly  of  Confederate  troops  was  vol  xii^ 
approaching  from  the  direction  of  Gainesville.  Con- 
cludin|2:  from  this  and  other  circumstances  that  p!w& 
there  was  immediate  need  of  the  presence  of  one 
of  them  on  the  left  flank  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Union  army  then  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  Grove- 
toDy  McDowell  resolved  U>  take  his  troops  in  that 
direction.   On  leaving  General  Porter  he  said  to 
him,  "  You  put  your  force  in  here^  and  I  will  take 
mine  up  the  Sudley  Springs  road  on  the  left  of  the 
troopB  engaged  at  that  point."  McDowell  reached  itiu»p.nk 
Pope  ahont  5  p.m.  and  reported  to  him  with  King's 
division,  commanded  by  Hatch,  as  King  was  soft ep- 
ing  from  a  severe  illness* 

The  fltfol  and  broken  battle  which  had  raged  all 
day  between  Popei^  and  Jackson^  armies  was  ebb- 
ing to  its  elose^  neither  side  having  gained  any 
decided  advantage.  McDowell's  men  were  pnt  in 
for  the  last  sharp  hour  of  fighting  on  Pope^s  left, 
opposite  the  point  where  Longstreet,  who  had  come 
on  the  field  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Union 
commanders,  was  now  posted ;  they  lost  heavily, 
but  fouj^lit  with  the  greatest  gallant They 
finally  retired  in  good  order,  leaving  one  gun  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  which  had  "  continued  to 
fire,'*  says  the  Confederate  Colonel  Law,  "  until  my 
men  were  so  near  it  as  to  have  their  faces  burnt  by  vnY  x\i., 
its  discharges."  At  4:30  Pope,  who  had  waited  aU  p.  aaa.  ' 
day  for  Porter's  flanking  attack  upon  the  Conf^Ml- 
erate  right  and  rear,  sent  Porter  a  peremptory 
order  directing  him  to  push  forward  into  action, 
keeping  his  right  in  communication  with  Pope's  im^v-m. 
left 
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OBAF.  L      There  is  much  discufision  whether  this  order  was 


earlier  hour ;  General  Porter  claims  that  it  was  an 
hour  later;  but,  at  all  events,  Porter,  who  had  found 
indications  of  a  strong  force  in  his  front,  waited  in 
position  till  it  grew  dark  and  then  retired.  Tliat 
night  General  Pope  in  deep  exnsjuMatiou  sent  au 
order  to  Porter,  coucheci  in  harsh  ami  ])eremp- 


voi.'xir..  tory  terms,  directing  him  to  report  in  ])«'r<on  with 
p.  609. '  his  command  on  the  field  for  orders.  Karly  next 
uck  morning,  August  3U,  Porter  reported  wuth  all  of 
his  commaud  but  one  brigade;  and  on  this  day 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the  war,  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  was  fought.  It  waa  a 
battle  which  General  Pope  was  under  no  necessity 
of  fighting.  He  might  easily  have  retired  behind 
Bull  Bun  and  waited  until  Franklin's  corps,  which 
had  been  moving  from  Alexandria  with  inexpli- 
cable alowneesy  had  joined  him  and  replenished 
his  supplies.  But  the  false  reports  of  a  retreat  by 
the  enemy,  the  admirable  fighting  qualities  of  his 
troops  displayed  on  the  29th  before  his  eyes»  and 
the  fact  that  on  the  dOth  he  had  Porter's  magnifl* 
oent  corps  under  his  immediate  orders,  and  more 
than  all  perhaps  the  temperament  of  the  man,  who 
was  always  ready  to  fig^t  when  there  was  a  fair 
chance  for  him,  determined  him  to  stay  where  he 
was  and  to  risk  a  new  battle  on  that  historic  field.  He 
made  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  the  principal  force 
against  him  was  north  of  theWarrenton  turnpike. 
He  placed,  therefore,  the  bulk  of  his  own  army  on 
that  side  and  attacked  with  <?rr'at  energy  early  in 
the  afternoon.  Porter's  corps  fought  with  its  old- 
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time  bravery ;  but  his  troops  having  come  within  c*a*.  l 
the  range  of  the  enfilading  tire  of  Longstreet's  giuiB, 
the  attack  failed  on  the  left.  Later,  Longstreet 
advanffMl  on  the  Confederate  right.  A  furious 
struggie  took  place  for  the  possession  of  Bald  Hill, 
west  of  the  Sudley  Springs  road ;  and  later  Sykes's 
regulars,  successfully  defending  into  the  night  the 
Heuiy  House  hill  from  the  assault  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, coTered  the  retreat  of  the  Union  army  across 
the  Stone  bridge  to  CentreviUe.  On  both  sides 
it  was  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  the 
war. 

The  day  after  the  batUe  General  Lee  made  no 
attempt  to  pmnme  or  molest  Pope^  army ;  bat  on 
the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  September  he  essayed  his  un. 
nsnal  flanking  experiment  with  Jaekeon^a  corps 
upon  the  Union  right  wing  at  Chantilly.  Pope  bad 
fmseen  this  and  prepared  for  it,  and  a  very  severe 
aetion  took  pkce^  beginning  at  snnset  and  termi- 
nating in  the  darkness,  in  the  midst  of  a  forions 
thunder-storm.  Jackson  had  gone  too  fast  and  too 
far.  He  was  readily  repulsed,  but  the  Union  army 
met  with  u.  iieavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Generals 
Philip  Kt'iu  ny  and  Isaac  I.  Stevens.  There  were 
few  men  lu  the  service  more  able,  industrious, 
modest,  and  faithful  than  Stevens;  and  Kearny  was 
an  ideal  soldier  —  brave,  cool,  patient,  and  loyal. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  1st,  Pope,  who  seemed  far 
more  dispirited  and  discouraged  hy  the  evident  hos- 
tility towards  him  existing  amoDir  the  offi(*ors  of 
the  Ai'my  of  the  Potomac  than  by  any  of  his  losses 
in  battle,  had  telegraphed  to  General  Halleck  his 
opinion  that  the  army  should  be  withdrawn  to  the 
intrencbments  in  front  of  Washington,  and  in  that 
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secure  place  reoi'^janized  and  rearranged.  "  When 
there  is  no  heart  in  their  leaders,"  he  says,  "  and 
every  disposition  to  hang  back,  much  cannot  be 
ex|)eeted  from  the  men.**  These  orders  were  given 
the  same  day,  and  the  army  was  brought  back  with- 
out TTiolestation. 

Cmeral  Po])r  attributed  the  failure  of  this  cam- 
paign to  General  Porter's  inaction  and  his  disobedi- 
ence of  orders  upon  the  27th  and  29th.  The  general 
court  martial,  composed  of  officers  of  high  rank  and 
character,  by  which  the  charges  were  considered, 
found  General  Porter  guilty  and  sentenced  him  to 
be  cashiered.  He,  assured  of  his  own  integrity, 
persistently  protested  against  the  injustice  of  tins 
sentence,  and  sought  in  every  possible  way  to  have 
it  reversed. 

General  Grant  refused^  while  he  remained  Pres- 
ident, to  reopen  the  case,^  though  in  his  later  years 


1  Wiiilo  General  Grant  was  Presi- 
dttnt  General  Porter  ntkde  every 
effort  to  have  his  caae  re-opened, 
and  it  has  been  charged  that 
General  Pope  nwd  his  inflaenoe 

to  provont  it.  The  record  shows 
that  General  Pope  wrote  to  the 
PMHddent  April  18, 1874»  asUng 
him  to  examine  as  fully  into  the 
question  as  he  thought  justice  or 
mercy  demanded ;  or  to  order  a 
boefdof  4Senipetent  officers  of  higb 
rank,  unconnected  %Tith  the  ar- 
mies or  transactions  involved,  to 
inveetigate  fully  the  etstements 

of  the  new  evidence  made  by 
General  Porter,  etc.,  etc.  Gen- 
era Great  enswered  on  tlw  OCk 
of  May,  saying  in  effect  that  Pope 
had  not  tried  to  prevent  a  rehear- 
ing, and  adding :  "  I  read  during 
the  trial  the  evidence  and  the 
final  finding!  of  the  Coorty  look- 


ing  upon  the  whole  trial  as  one 
of  great  importanee,  end  p«rUe- 
ularly  so  to  the  army  and  rnvy. 
When  General  Porter's  subse- 
qnmit  def^nee  yn»  published  I  re- 
ceived  a  copy  of  it,  and  read  it  with 
caro  and  attention,  determined, 
if  be  bed  been  wronged,  uid  I 
could  right  him,  I  would  do  so. 
My  oonclnsion  wrr  that  no  new 
facta  were  developed  that  could 
be  fftirly  considered,  and  that  it 
was  of  doubtful  leixfllify  whether, 
by  the  mere  authority  of  the  Kx- 
eontive,  a  rehettring  eonld  be 

given." 

General  Porter  claims,  on  the 
evideoee  <sl  the  Hon.  W.  A. 
Newell,  of  New  Jersey,  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  changed  his  mind 
in  regard  to  this  case,  and  re- 
proaches the  authors  of  this  work 
for  sol  following  his  alleged  ex- 
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he  changed  his  mind  and  wrote  a  paper  in  f  aTor  of 
General  Porter.  An  advisory  board  eonaifituig  of 

€(eneral8  Schofield,  Terry,  and  Getty,  appointed  by 
President  Hayes  to  reexamine  the  case,  acquitted 
General  Porter  of  all  blame  except  for  indiscreet 
and  uiikiud  criticism  of  his  superior  officer,  A  bill 
was  passed  by  Cong^ress  restoring  him  to  the  army, 
but  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Arthur,  who,  how- 
ever, removed  Porter's  continuing  disabilities  by 
an  executive  order.  The  question  became  involved 
in  political  considerations  and  feelings,  and  when 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  Democratic  party 
had  gained  control  of  the  House  of  Kepresentativcs 
and  the  Presidency,  General  Porter  was  restored  to 
his  former  place  in  the  regular  army  and  honors 
ably  retired.  The  act  for  his  relief  was  passed  by 
ayoteof  171  to  113  in  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  and  of  30  to  17  in  the  Senate,  all  the  Demo- 
crats in  each  case  votirig  solidly  in  his  favor  and  a 
large  migority  of  the  BepaUioaos  against  him. 

With  all  the  testiooony  adduced  it  is  piobaUe 
that  Porter  would  not  have  been  conyicted  had  it 
not  been  for  his  own  letters  written  during  the 
progress  of  the  campaign.^    It  was  these  letters 

ample.  It  is  not  our  custom  to  difference  between  tbet^  troops 

quote  Mr.  LiDooln'i  ezprestions  and  ours.  .  .  I  hear  tiisl  fhey 

from  memory  ;  we  will  therefore  are  much  demoralized,  ami  need- 
only  say  that  our  recollection  ed  gome  good  troops  to  give 
doe«  not  agree  with  Mr.  Newell's.  them  heart  and,  I  think,  head. 
And  the  Presidiinfs  son,  Robert  We  are  working  now  to  get  be- 
T.Lineoln,  p«ve  eridPTire.  before  hind  Bull  Run,  and  I  presTraie 
the  same  board,  which  agreed  will  be  there  in  a  few  daya  if 
with  our  own  poritive  hnpyewton  atxategy  don*l  use  ns  up.  The 
Hs  to  Mr.  Lincoln'B  views  otCton-  ibfate^y  is  mnpniflpont.  nnd  tao- 
eral  Porter's  sentence.  ttee  in  the  inverse  proportion. 

1  In  a  leMer  of  Angut  27,  to  ...  I  do  not  doubt  the  enemy 

Buniside  from  Warrenton  June-  have  large  amounts  of  Hupplies 

tioni  he  says :  **  I  find  a  Taaft  provided  for  them,  and  I  believe 
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Chap,  l  which  furnished  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  of 
Porter :  that  he  felt  the  good  of  the  army  and  of 
the  country  required  that  Pope  should  be  deposed 
from  the  command  for  which  he  believed  him  unfit, 
and  that  MoGlellaiL  should  have  bk  old  army  back 
again. 

Amid  all  the  oonfnsion  of  counsels  and  the  inef- 
ficiency of  those  in  high  places,  it  is  cheering  to 
observe  the  coolness  and  energy  with  which  some 
of  the  subordinate  officers  did  their  work.  Among 
these  Colonel  Hennon  Haupt^  chief  of  Railway 
Construction  and  Transportation,  deserves  a  word 
of  notice.  Much  of  the  information  the  Gk>Tem- 
ment  received  during  these  troubled  days  came 
fnm  him.  In  default  of  intelligent  orders,  he  him- 
self set  on  foot  reconnaissances  and  measures  of  re- 
im  lief.  On  one  occasbn,  August  27,  having  proposed 
an  expedition  to  convey  forage  and  subsistence  to 
Pope's  army,  he  was  directed  to  see  McClellan,  if 
possible,  and  consult  with  him ;  otherwise  to  go 
ahead  as  proposed.  He  gives  this  account  of  the 
interview  wliieh  took  place  between  him  and  the 
general  at  Alexandria,  after  he  had  found  liim  on 
a  transport  near  that  pla^e.  Haupt  told  him  all 
the  news  he  had  gathered,  and  asked  for  pormission 
and  a  small  escort  to  send  a  train  with  supplies  to 
Po])c,  \\  Ik)  was  desperately  lu  want  of  cverythinef. 
(ieueral  McClellan  listened,  and  when  Haupt  ceased, 

tlwy  have  a  contempt  for  this  and  we  will  soon  get  orderad  omt 

A rrny  of  Virginia.  I  wish  myself  of  this.    It  would  fteem,  from 

away  from  it  with  all  our  old  proper  statements  of  the  enemy, 

W.B.     Army  of  tiw  FutonuM,  and  to  do  that  he  was  wandering  arooad 

Part  III  coniprtTiions.  .  .  Tf  yon  cnn  iooso ;  bnt  I  expect  they  know 

pp.  700,  733.  get  me  away,  please  do  so."  what  they  are  doing,  which  is 

On  the  nonriikg  of  Ihe  SMb  he  miiffe  fhaa  any  one  here  or  any* 

wrote:  "I  hope  Ibe  Is  at  woA  where  knows.** 
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lemarked  that  he  coidd  not  approve  of  the  plan ;  osip.  l 
that  itwoiild  he  attended  with  riak.  Haupt  thought 
the  liflk  would  not  be  exoessive^  hat  his  arguments 
availed  nothing.  The  general  refused  his  consent 

to  the  plan  proposed,  and  made  no  suggestion  of 
any  other.  He  was  faint  and  ill,  and  asked  Ilaupt 
for  some  refreshment,  which  revived  him,  and  he 
then  sent  a  dispatch  to  Washington,  transmitting 
the  information  Haupt  had  given  him,  but  making 
no  suggestion  for  Popti's  assistance. 

He  then  rode  away,  leaving  Haupt  in  the  deepest 
perplexity.  He  knew  what  ouglit  to  be  done,  but 
lacked  authority.  "  Had  I  been  so  fortunate,"  he 
says,  "  as  not  to  have  found  General  McClellan,  I 
could  have  acted,  but  my  hands  were  tied.  The 
army  was  sutitering  and  in  danger;  I  could  not 
remain  quiet.  I  determined  to  assome  the  respon- 
sibility, but  as  I  considered  it  proper  to  notify 
General  McCleUan,!  sent  him  at  9:50  P.M.  a  notice 
that  at  4  A.  M.  I  proposed  to  start  a  wrecking  and 
construction  train  bound  for  Bull  Run,  also  a 
train  with  forage  and  subsistenee.  I  asked  for 
two  hundred  sharpshooters  only  as  a  train  gnard| 
to  report  at  4  a.  m.,  and  stated  that  if  the  troops 
did  not  report  we  would  go  without  them.  No 
answer  was  received  to  this  dispatch,  and  near 
midnight  I  took  a  Untern  and  viated  the  camps, 
four  miles  down  the  road,  to  see  if  I  could  not  get  ji^o\T, 
a  guard.  I  found  Genersl  Hancock  in  bed  in  his 
tent.  He  rose  immediately,  and  cheerfnlly  agreed  ^^Sm* 
to  give  me  the  force  I  required."  ^ 

1  This  Hemum  H*ttpt  WM  one  bnUns  enoiii^  for  s  eorpa  oom- 

<lf  the  tno'i'^^'-t  prcnt  men  of  the  inander,  if  he  rnnlfl  ho  sprtrpf! 
WW.  Lincolu  used  to  say  he  had  from  hia  railroad  work.  Some  of 
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CHAP.  L  General  Pope  regarded  the  reluctance  of  Mc- 
Clellan  in  forwarding  reenforeoments  to  him  from 
Alexandria  as  another  important  factor  in  liis  lail- 
nvv.  He  says  in  his  report  that  Re^molds's  divi- 
sion, "about  2500  strong,"  which  joined  him  on 
loa.  the  23d  of  August  at  Rappahannock  statioTi,  and 
the  corps  of  Heintzelman  and  Porter,  about  18,(H)0 
between  them,  which  arrived  on  the  26th  and  27th 
at  WaiTenton  Junction  (about  20,500  altogether), 
were  "  all  of  the  91,000  yeteran  troops  from  Har- 

voT'5;i.,  lison's  Landing  which  ever  drew  trigger  under 
9-^  '  my  oommand."  Franklin  and  Sumner  with  20,000 
effectiyes  reported  to  him  at  Centreville  too  late  to 
redeem  the  cami>aign.  It  is  a  fact  not  without  sig- 
nificance that  the  hist  troops  which  joined  him 
before  the  hard  fighting  began  did  so  before  Me- 
Olellan  took  charge  at  Alexandria.  General  Snm- 
ner,  that  brave  old  warrior  who  considered  it  a 
personal  injury  to  be  kept  from  any  battlefield 
within  his  reach,  broke  out  in  hot  anger  when  he 
learned  that  McOIellan  had  said  his  corps  was  not 
in  a  condition  for  fighting.    If  I  had  been  ordered 

T^thnoti'y,  to  advanoe  right  on,''  he  said  afterwards,  ^from 
of  tUc  Alexandria  by  the  Little  River  turnpike,  I  should 
on  the    have  been  in  that  Second  Bull  Run  battle  with  mv 

Conduot 

oCtiwWar.  whole  force.**  He  was  mude  to  waste  forty-eight 
liours  in  camp  and  in  a  fruitless  march  to  the  Aque- 
duct bridge. 

the  bridf^B  he  built,  to  use  Mc-  hundred  feet  long ;  it  was  bnilt 
Dowell's  words,  ignored  all  the  by  common  soldiers  in  nino  days, 
rules  and  precedents  of  mili-  and  carried  the  heaviest  rail- 
tnrv  science.  The  Potomac  Bun  way  trains  in  safe^.  This  bridge 
bridge,  for  instance,  was  a  four-  excited  the  highest  admiration 
story  structure  of  round  stioks  cut  of  the  President ;  he  said,"  Haupt 
from  the  neii^lwdiig  woods;  it  eould  iMiild  »  Inidge  of  b6ftA> 
WMorar  eighty  foot      and  tour  poim  ud  eimMtaUn." 
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In  the  matter  of  Franklin's  corps  the  corre-    chap.  i. 
ijpoudeuce  of  General  McClellan  himself  furnishes 
tliG  most  uiuleiiiable  evidence  that  he  did  not  think 
best  to  hmry  matters  in  reenforcino-  Po]u\  Hal- 
leck  on  the  27th  had  telegraphed  him  the  probabil-  AttK.,i8iL 
ity  of  a  general  battle.  "  Franklin's  corps,'*  he  said, 

should  move  out  by  forced  marches,  carrying  vST-xi., 
three  or  four  days' provisions."  This  order  was 
repeated  later  in  the  day  in  more  urgent  terms, 
that  "  Franklin's  corps  should  move  in  that  direc- 
tion [Manassas]  as  soon  as  possible.*  McClellan 
.  answered,  not  that  Franklin  had  started,  but  that 
he  had  sent  orders  to  him  to  ^prepare  to  march**'  p.  sl 
He  afterwards  discovered  that  Franklin  was  in 
Washington,  and  gave  orders  to  place  the  corps  in 

readiness  to  move.**  In  the  afternoon  he  sent  md^y,^. 
dispatches  indicating  his  belief  that  it  might  be 
better  for  Franklin  not  to  go,  and  questioning 
whether  Washington  were  safe ;  and  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  this  conviction  had  gained  such 
strength  in  his  mind  that  he  squarely  recom- 
mended that  the  troops  in  hand  be  held  for  the  ma.,  p. «. 
defense  of  the  capital.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th 
Halleck  telegraphed,  direct,  an  order  to  Franklin  to  voi.'xn., 
move  towards  Manassas,  but  at  ouo  o'clock  in  the     p!im.  ' 
afternoon  General  McClellan  replied, "  The  moment 
Franklin  can  bo  start*  i  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  artillery  lie  slmll  go."   At  4:10   o'clock  lie  ibkL,p.708. 
added :  "  General  Franklin  is  with  me  here.   I  will 
know  in  a  few  minutes  the  condition  of  artillery 
and  cavalry.    We  are  not  yet  in  condition  to  vo!:x'i.. 
move ;  may  be  by  to-morrow  moming.**  Halleck,  'pI»I^' 
in  despair  at  this  inertia,  had  telegraphed  at  3:30 
o*elock:  "Not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  pushing 
Vol.  VL— 2 
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caAP.  I.    as  large  a  force  as  possible  towards  Manassas  so 
voL  xii.,  ^      communicate  with  Pope  before  the  enemy 
'  is  reenforced."   To  this,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour, 
McClellan  answered:  "Your  dispatch  received. 
Neither  Franklin  nor  Sumner's  corps  is  now  in 
condition  to  move  and  fight  a  battle.    It  would 
Ibid.     be  a  sacrifice  to  send  ihem  out  now.  .  .  " 

At  night  General  Halleck,  ^ith  vehement  ear- 
nestness, ordered :  "  There  must  be  no  further  delay 
in  moving  Franklin's  corps  towards  Manassas. 
They  must  go  to-morrow  morning,  ready  or  not 
ready.  1£  wo  delay  too  long  to  get  ready,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  to  go  at  all ;  for  Pope  wiU 
either  be  defeated  or  be  vietorious  without  our  aid. 
If  there  is  a  want  of  wagons,  the  men  must  cany 
provisions  with  them  mitil  Hie  wagons  can  come 
iud..9^iia  to  their  rehef." 

At  laat  McClellan  answered  that  he  had  ordered 
Franklin  to  march  at  sis  in  the  morning  of  the 
Aag>,  tm.  29th.  He  then  enumerated  the  force  he  had  in 
hand,  amonnting  to  about  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  added,  with  a  nalvetd  which  in  view  of  Hal- 
leek%  urgent  telegrams  for  two  days  would  he  com- 
ical if  the  consequences  had  not  been  so  serious, 
^  If  you  wish  any  of  Uiem  to  move  towards  Manas- 
lud.     sas,  please  inform  me." 
vJl  xi.,      On  the  29th  of  August  he  got  Franklin  started, 
pp. 91,98.  but  still  protested  against  the  order  to  move  him, 
and  coutiiiually  through  the  day  sent  dispatches 
suggesting  that  Franklin  should  go  no  farther, 
until  at  last  Halleck,  (^ven  his  excessive  patience 
giving  way,  replied  at  three  o*cloek,  "  I  want  Frank- 
VoT'A.,  lin's  corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  out  something 
'  about  the  enemy.  .  .  I  am  tired  of  guesses,''  At 
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a  quarter  before  three  in  the  afteruoon  of  the  2Uih    cuai-.  l 
General  McClellan  sent  the  following  extraordinary  Aug..  laea. 
dispatch  to  Mr.  Lincoki,  which,  to  do  him  justice, 
must  be  given  en  the: 

The  last  news  I  received  from  tho  direction  of  Manas- 
sas was  from  stragglers,  to  the  effect  tliat  the  enemy  were 
evacuating  Centreville  and  retiring;  tuwards  Thorough- 
fare Gap.  This  by  no  means  reliable.  I  am  clear  that 
one  of  two  courses  should  be  adopted :  first,  to  concen- 
trate all  our  available  foroea  to  open  oonunimioafciona 
with  Pope;  Beoond,  to  leave  Pope  to  get  out  of  lus  scrape, 
and  at  once  lue  all  our  meaoB  to  make  the  eapitaL  per- 
fectly safe. 

Ko  middle  jj^round  will  now  niiswor.  Tell  me  what  you 
wish  me  to  do,  uud  1  will  du  uii  lu  my  power  to  accom- 
plish it  I  wish  to  know  what  my  orders  and  authority 
are.  I  ask  lor  nothing,  but  will  obey  whatever  orders 
you  give.  I  on^  adc  a  fwompt  decision,  that  I  may  at 
once  give  the  neoessary  orders.  It  will  not  do  to  delay 
longer. 

There  ean  be  no  TniafAlring  the  transparent  men- 
ace of  this  dispatch.  Of  the  alternatives  he  sug- 
gested, he  meant  bat  one.  By  bis  protests  of  the 
last  three  days,  as  well  as  by  his  aetions,  he  had 
clearly  shown  his  disinclination  to  attempt  to 
open  commnnication  with  Pope.  There  is  bnt  one 
course,  therefore,  left  which  commends  itself  to  his 
judgment;  that  is,  to  leave  the  Army  of  Virginia 
to  its  fata.  This  dispatch  was  sent  directly  to  the 
President  in  answer  to  a  request  from  him  for 
news,  and  the  President  replied,  with  more  of 
magnanimity  than  of  diirnity:  "I  think  your  first 
alternative,  to  wit,  *  te  conceutrate  all  our  available 
forces  to  open  commnnication  with  Pope,'  is  the 
light  one,  but  I  wish  not  to  control.  That  I  now 
leave  to  General  H&Ueck,  aided  by  your  counsels.''  dm. 


W.  R. 
Vol.  XI.. 
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Diuing  the  two  entire  days,  the  29tli  and  30th, 
while  Pope  was  engaged  in  his  desperate  struggle  at 
Bull  Run  with  the  whole  of  Lee's  army,  the  singu- 
lar interchange  of  telegrams  between  Halleok  and 
McClellan  continued  —  the  one  giving  orders  grow- 
ing more  and  more  peremptory  evory  hour,  and  the 
other  giving  excuses  more  or  less  unsatisfactory 
for  not  obeying  them.  But  late  at  night  of  the 
31st  of  August,  when  the  fighting  was  virtually 
over,  General  Halleck,  upon  whom  the  fatigue  and 
ezcitament  of  the  past  week  had  had  a  most  de- 
preflsmg  effect,  suddenly  betrayed  that  weakness  of 
character  which  so  often  surprised  his  friends,  and 
sent  to  McGlellaiL  a  dispatch  breathing  discourage- 
ment in  every  word,  in  wMch,  saying  that  he  was 
"  utterly  tired  out^"  he  begged  MoGLdlan  to  assist 
him  in  this  crisis  with  his  ability  and  experience.'' 
To  this  General  McClellan  replied  with  nnnsual 
promptness  a  few  minntes  after  receiving  it,  ask- 
ing for  an  interview  to  settle  his  position.  In  a 
letter  an  hour  later  he  gave  his  decided  opinion 
that  Pope  had  been  totally  def eated^  and  that  every- 
thing available  should  be  drawn  in  at  once;  he 
thinks  snch  orders  should  be  sent  immediately;  he 
has  no  confidence  in  Popete  dispositions ;  ^  to  speak 
frankly,"  he  says, — "  and  the  occasion  requires  it, — 
there  appears  to  be  a  total  absence  of  brains,  and  I 
fear  the  total  destruction  of  the  army."  He  falls 
back  again  into  his  sententious  strain  :  "  The  occa- 
sion is  gi-ave,  and  demands  grave  measures.  The 
question  is  the  salvaliuu  of  the  country.  .  .  It  is 
my  deliberate  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the 
nation  demand  that  Pope  shall  fall  back  to-night 
if  possible,  and  not  one  moment  is  to  be  lost^ 
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The  same  advice  was  repeated  by  Pope  the  next   coat,  l 
morning,  and  Halleck  at  once  gave  tlie  necessary 
orders.  On  September  1,  General  McClellan  visited  lau. 
Washington  and  conversed  with  Halleck  and  the 
President.    Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  greatly  dis- 
tressed and  shocked  by  the  account  Pope  had 
given  of  the  demoralization  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  which,  in  bis  opinion,  proceeded  from 
the  spirit  of  hoetilitj  and  insnbordinatioii  dis- 
played openly  by  some  of  its  most  prominent  offi- 
oers.   He  requested  MoOIellan  to  use  his  great 
personal  influence  -with  his  immediate  friends  in 
that  army  to  correct  this  eviL  McClellan,  while 
not  crediting  the  report  of  Pope,  nevertheless  com- 
plied with  tiie  request  of  the  Preddent,  and  sent  a 
letter  to  Porter  urging  him  and  all  his  friends^  for 
his  sake,  to  extend  to  General  Pope  the  same  Bup>  ySih^ 
port  they  had  always  given  him,  to  which  Porter  ».?w.'* 
replied  in  loyal  and  soldierly  terms.   On  the  next 
day  (Septembers),  Mr.  Lincoln  placed  the  defenses  ibid.,p.tM. 
of  Washington  and  the  command  of  the  troops  as 
they  anived  from  the  front  in  the  hands  of  General 
McClellan.   There  is  no  other  official  act  of  his  life 
for  which  he  has  been  more  severely  criticized,  but 
we  need  not  go  far  to  find  a  motive  for  it. 

The  restoration  of  McClellan  to  command  was 
Mr.  Lincoln's  own  act.  The  majority  of  the  Cabi- 
net were  strongh'  opposed  to  it.  The  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  agieed, 
upon  the  29th  of  August^  in  a  remonstrance  against 
McClellan's  continuance  in  command  of  any  army 
of  the  Union.  They  reduced  it  to  writing ;  it  was 
signed  by  themselves  and  the  Attomey-General, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior* 
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CHAP.  I.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  concun-ed  in  the  judg- 
ment of  his  colleagues,  but  declined  to  sign  it,  on 
the  ground  that  it  might  seem  unfriendly  to  the 
President.  In  the  Cabinet  meeting  of  the  2d  of 
laoi.  September  the  whole  subject  was  freely  discussed. 
The  Secretary  of  War  diflolaimcd  any  responsibility 
for  the  aetioii  taken,  saying  that  the  order  to  Mc- 
Clellan  was  given  hmi  directly  by  the  President^ 
and  that  General  Halleck  considered  himself  re- 
lieved from  lesponsibility  by  it^  although  he  aoqni- 
esoed  and  approved  tiie  order.  He  thought  that 
McOellan  waa  now  in  a  position  where  lie  conld 
shiik  all  responsibility,  shielding  himself  nnder 
Halleck,  while  Halleck  would  shield  himself  nnder 
the  Preiddent.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  different  view 
of  the  tcansaetlon,  saying  that  he  considered  Gen- 
eral Halleck  as  mnch  in  command  of  the  army  as 
ever,  and  fliat  General  McdeUan  had  been  charged 
with  special  functions,  to  command  the  troops  for 
the  defense  of  Washington,  and  that  he  placed  him 
there  because  he  could  see  no  one  who  could  do 
so  well  the  work  required.  Tlio  Secretary  of  the 
chaee's  Trcasury  in  recording  this  proceeding  does  not  dis- 
\vJ^iJii.  guise  his  scorn  for  the  lack  oi'  spirit  displayed  by 
i<  Jc9.  the  President,  and  on  a  later  date  he  adds :  "  It  is 
indeed  humiliating,  but  prompted,  I  believe,  by  a 
Hincere  desire  to  serve  the  country,  and  a  fear  that 
phnuld  ho  supersodo  McClellan  by  any  other  com- 
mander no  advinitnire  would  be  gained  in  leader- 
ship, but  much  harm  in  the  diaaffection  of  officers 
iud.»p.«nk  and  troops." 

Mr,  Lincoln  certainly  had  the  defects  of  his  great 
qualities.  His  unbounded  magnanimity  made  him 
sometimes  incapable  even  of  just  resentments. 
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Gfeneral  MriClellan's  worst  offenses  bad  been  com-  our.  l 
mittcd  against  the  President  in  person.  The  in- 
sulting dispatch  from  Savage's  Station  and  the 
letter  from  Harrison's  Landing,  in  which  he  took 
the  President  to  task  for  the  whole  course  of  his 
civil  and  military  administration,  would  probably 
have  been  pardoned  by  no  other  ruler  that  ever 
lived;  yet  Mr.  Lincoln  never  appeared  to  bear 
tiie  sUghtest  ill-will  to  the  general  on  aoooant  of 
these  aCEronts.  He  did  feel  deeply  the  conduct  of 
McCleHan  towards  Pope.  He  was  oatraged  at  Me- 
Qellan^s  snggestion  to  leave  Pope  to  his  fate.  He 
said' to  one  of  his  household  on  the  30th  of  Angnst^  un. 
*<He  has  acted  badly  towards  Pope;  he  really  ^  ^ 
wanted  him  to  fail'' ;  and  after  he  had  placed  him 
again  in  command  of  the  Army  of  tiie  Potomac 
he  repeated  this  sever©  judgment,  bat  he  added, 
"There  is  no  one  in  the  army  who  can  man  these 
fortifications  and  lick  these  troops  of  ours  into 
shape  half  as  well  as  he  can."  Again  he  said,  "We 
must  us©  the  tools  we  have ;  if  he  cannot  fight  him- 
self, he  excels  in  making  others  ready  to  fight."  In 
the  interests  of  the  country  he  condoned  the  of- 
fensps  against  Pope  as  readily  as  those  against 
himself. 

It  may  perhaps  even  be  said  that  MoClellan,  so 
far  from  sufferini^  at  the  Presidonl's  hands  for  his 
unbecoming  conduct  towai'ds  him,  gained  a  posi- 
tive advantage  by  it.  It  was  not  alone  for  his  un- 
doubted talents  as  an  organiser  and  drill-master 
that  he  was  restored  to  his  command.  It  was  a  time 
of  gloom  and  doubt  in  the  political  as  well  as  in 
the  military  situation.  The  factious  spirit  was 
stronger  among  the  politicians  and  the  press  of  the 
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okiAF.  L  Democratic  party  than  at  any  other  time  daring 
the  war.  Not  only  in  the  States  of  the  border,  but 
in  many  Xoitheru  Status,  there  were  signs  of  sullen 
discontent  among  a  large  body  of  the  people  that 
could  not  escape  the  notice  of  a  stati'sman  so  vigi- 
lant as  Lincoln.  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  recruiting,  but  also  in 
the  interest  of  that  wider  support  which  a  pop- 
ular Government  requires  from  the  general  body 
of  its  citizens,  that  causes  of  offense  against  any 
large  portion  of  the  community  should  be  sedu- 
lously avoided  by  those  in  power.  General  Mc- 
Clellan  had  made  himself,  by  his  demonstration 
against  the  President's  policy,  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Mr.  Lincoln,. for  these  reasons, 
was  cspeeially  anidous  to  take  no  action  against 
McClellan  wbieli  mi^t  seem  to  be  dictated  by  per- 
sonal jealousy  or  piqiie;  and  besides,  as  General 
Pope  bad  himself  reported,  there  was  a  personal 
deration  to  McClellan  among  those  in  bigb  com- 
mand in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  wbicb  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  for  any  other  general  to  get  its 
best  work  out  of  it.  General  Ethan  Allen  Hitch- 
cock, one  of  the  most  accomplished  officers  of  the 
old  army,  gave  this  as  the  reason  for  his  deetining 
that  command. 

It  is  difficult  to  regard  without  indignation  the 
treatment,  however  necessary  and  justifiable,  which 
the  principal  actors  in  this  gi'eat  transaction  re- 
ceived. McClollau,  whose  conduct  from  beguniiiii:;-  to 
end  can  only  be  condemned,  received  the  command 
of  a  great  army,  reorganized  and  reenforced,  and 
with  it  a  chance  for  magnificent  achievement,  if  he 
had  been  able  to  improve  it,  which  no  officer  before 
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or  since  ever  enjoyed  on  this  continent.  Pope,  who  cha».  l 
had  fought  with  the  greatest  bravery  and  peroever* 
ance  a  losmg  battle  against  Lee's  entire  army  all 
the  way  from  the  Bapidan  to  the  Potomac,  encourr 
aged  at  every  point  with  the  hope  of  reenforce- 
ments  which  only  reached  him  too  late,  and  finally 
by  his  misfortune  adding  a  new  luster  to  the  pres- 
to of  his  rival  and  enemy,  received  simply  the 
compliments  and  eongratalations  of  his  saperiois 
and  was  then  removed  to  a  distant  department  of 
the  frontier,  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  sturing 
scenes  of  a  war  in  which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to 
bear  an  honorable  part.  McDowell,  a  perfect  sol- 
dier, among  the  bravest,  ablest,  and  most  loyal  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  who  had  done  his  whole  duty  and 
much  more,  who  zealously  went  before  and  beyond 
the  orders  of  his  superiors,  always  seeking  the  post 
of  utmost  danger  and  toil,  was  found  at  the  close 
of  this  campaign,  in  which  his  conduct  deserved 
the  highest  credit,  with  his  reputation  so  sniirched 
and  tarnished  by  calumny  that  he  was  never  after 
during  the  war  considered  available  for  those  high 
and  important  employments  for  which  he  was 
better  equipped  than  ahnost  any  of  his  comrades. 
A  court  of  inquiry,  it  is  true,  vindii  atetl  him  com- 
|)lt'tely  from  every  charge  that  mahce  or  ignorance 
luif]  invented  against  him;  but  the  two  disasters 
of  Bull  Run,  in  successive  summers,  for  neither  of 
which  he  was  to  blame,  remained  in  the  popular 
mind  inseparably  connected  with  his  name. 

General  McClellan  himself  never  appreciated  the 
magnanimity  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  In 
fact,  he  thought  the  magnanimity  was  all  npon  his 
side.  As  time  wore  on  he  continually  exaggerated 
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CBxr.  L  in  his  own  mind  the  services  he  had  rendered  and 
the  needs  of  the  Government  at  the  time  he  had 
been  placed  in  command,  until  he  created  for  him- 
self the  fantastic  delusion  that  he  had  saved  the 
Administration  from  despair !  In  the  last  lines  he 
ever  wrote^  shortly  before  his  death,  he  gave  this 
absolutely  new  and  most  remarkable  account  of 
the  visit  which  Lincoln  and  HaUeck  made  to  him 
on  the  2d  of  September: 

He  [the  President]  then  said  that  he  regarded  Wash- 
ington as  lost,  and  ad^ed  me  If  I  would,  under  the  eirenni> 
stances,  as  a  favor  to  him,  resnme  oommaud  and  do  the 
best  that  could  he  done.  Without  one  mementos  hesita- 
tion, and  without  making  any  conditifjus  wliatever,  I  at 
once  said  that  I  would  accept  the  commaiid  and  would 
stake  my  life  that  I  would  save  the  city.  Both  the  Presi- 
dent and  HaUeek  again  aaaerted  that  itwas  impoaaiUe  to 
save  the  dty,  and  I  lepeated  my  Ann  oonvietion  that  I 
"^SS*"  <soidd  and  woold  aave  it.  They  then  left,  the  President 
Sto^"  verbally  placing  me  in  entire  command  of  the  city  and  of 
the  troops  faliing  back  upon  it  from  the  front 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  lapse  of  twenty  years 
General  MoClellan'ip;  memory  ]i;id  become  so  dis- 
torted by  constant  dwelling  upon  imagined  wongs 
that  he  was  at  \mt  capable  of  believing  this  fiction. 
It  was  a  fancy  adopted  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
A  year  after  ]iis  r.  iLiovai  t'loni  command  he  wrote 
a  vohnninous  report  of  his  entire  military  history, 
fillinjr  an  octavo  volume.  lie  was  then  the  ac- 
knowledged favorite  of  the  Democratic  party,  the 
predestined  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  oppo- 
sition to  Lincoln.  He  embodied  in  that  report 
every  incident  or  argument  he  could  think  of  to 
justify  his  oto  conduct  and  to  condemn  that  of  the 
Government.  Tet  in  this  long  namtiYe  thero  is 
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no  hint  that  Lincoln  or  TTalleck  thought  tho  cap-  chap.  i. 
ital  was  lost.  He  apparently  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing  while  Lincoln  lived ;  he  gavt»  no  inti- 
mation of  such  a  charge  while  Halleck  survived, 
although  their  relations  were  frankly  hostile.  Only 
after  both  these  witnesses  had  passed  away^  and  a 
direct  contradiction  was  thns  rendered  impossible, 
did  it  occur  to  him  to  report  this  conversation 
between  his  patriotic  heroism  and  their  Graven  de- 
spair! 

There  is  another  proof  that  this  story  was  an 
afterthought.  In  a  letter  to  his  family,  written  on 
the  2d,  the  very  morning  of  this  pretended  conver- 
sation, he  merely  says: 

I  was  surprised  this  inm  ninL'.  when  at  breakfast,  hv  a 
visit  from  tiie  President  and  liaileck,  in  which  the  lor- 
mer  expressed  the  opInioiL  that  the  tronhles  now  impend- 
ing could  be  oyeroome  better  by  me  than  any  one  else. 
Pope  is  ordered  to  fall  back  npon  Washington,  and  as  he  o^). 
refintera  everything  is  to  oome  under  my  oommand  again.  puSk, 

When  we  consider  that  in  these  private  letters 
he  never  omits  an  opportunity  for  heroic  postur- 
ing?, it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  Lincoln  and 
Haileck  an  hour  or  two  before  had  been  imploring 
him  to  save  the  capital,  he  would  not  have  men- 
tioned it.  The  truth  is,  McClellan  himself  has  left 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  was  he  who  thought 
Washington  in  danger.  On  the  31st  of  August  he 
wrote  to  his  wife :  "  I  do  not  regard  Washington  as 
safe  against  the  rebels.  If  I  can  quietly  slip  over  ^^3l 
there  I  will  send  your  silver  off.''  If  it  were  worth 
while  to  cnmber  these  pages  with  the  refutation  of 
a  calumny  so  transparently  false,  we  could  })ring 
the  testimony  of  a  score  of  witnesses  to  show  that 
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Chap.  i.  All'.  Liiicoln,  duving  the  first  days  of  September, 
lao.  was  unusually  cool  aud  determined.  Grieved  and 
disappoiuted  as  he  was  at  the  failure  of  Pope's 
campaign,  his  principal  preoccupation  was  not  at 
any  time  the  safety  of  Washington.  It  was  that 
Lee*s  army,  as  he  frequently  expressed  it,  "should 
not  get  away  without  being  hurt.^  On  Monday 
morning  he  said:  "They  must  be  whipped  here 
and  now.  Pope  must  fight  them ;  and  if  they  are 
J  Bn  strong  for  him,  ho  can  gradually  get  back  to 
waqr.  these  fortifications."  At  the  time  McClellan  repre- 
sents him  as  hopeless  of  saving  Washington  he  had 
no  thought  of  the  safety  of  that  place  in  his  mind, 
except  as  a  aeoondary  and  permanent  oonsidera- 
tion.  He  was  making  ready  a  force  to  attack  the 
enemy.  On  the  3d  of  September  he  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  Ihis  order,  which  sufficiently  ebom  the 
mood  he  was  in : 

Orderedf  that  the  General-iii -Chief,  Major-(ieneral  Hal- 
leck,  immediately  commence  aud  proceed  with  ail  pos- 
sible dispatch  to  (oganiie  an  army  for  active  operations 
from  an  the  materisl  within  and  coming  within  his  con- 
w.  R.     ^^^1'  independent  of  the  forces  he  may  deem  neoesssiy 
vouxix.,  for  the  defense  of  Washington,  when  such  active  army 
p.im'   shall  take  the  field. 

This  order,  countersigned  l^y  the  Secretary  of 
War,  was  delivered  to  Halleek  hy  General  Towns- 
end,  and  the  work  of  preparing  the  army  for  the 
offensive  was  at  once  begun.  McClellan,  under 
Halleok*s  direction,  went  heartily  to  work  to  execute 
the  orders  of  the  President.  He  had  none  of  the 
protecting  airs  he  gives  himself  in  his  memoirs  ;  his 
conduct  was  exemplary.  "McClellan,^  said  Lin- 
niuj;    coin  on  the  5th,  **is  working  like  a  beaver.  He 
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seems  to  be  aroused  to  doing  soraethiii^  by  the  sort  chap.  i. 
of  snubbing  he  got  last  week."  The  work  ho  was 
now  enga^jTed  upon  was  congenial  staff  work,  and 
he  pertornied  it  with  great  zeal  ami  eflSciency.  It 
suited  him  in  after  years  to  pretend  that  he  was 
acting  without  orders  and  without  communication 
with  the  Government.  It  was  his  favorite  phrase 
that  he  went  to  Antietam  with  a  " halter  about  his  ^'oJff * 

story «" 

neck.**   But  his  letters  written  at  the  time  contra-  v- 
diet  such  assertions.  He  wrote  from  Washingtoiiy 
on  the  7th  of  September :  "  I  leave  here  this  after- 
noon to  take  command  of  the  troops  in  the  field. 
The  feeling  of  the  Government  towards  me,  I  am  Tbu,,p.m. 
flore,  18  kind  and  trusting." 
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MEXICO 

Cbjo*.  n.  TTTHTLE  tl  io  Administrati r  ri  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
T  T  exertiug  all  its  eueigies  to  cope  with  the 
exacting  emergencies  of  civil  wMr,  it  was  compelled 
to  watch  with  unsleeping  vigilance  the  measures 
and  intentions  of  enemies  all  over  the  world.  The 
hostility  of  European  powers,  unable  to  find  a  pre- 
text for  a  direct  attack,  manifested  itself  in  a  move- 
ment on  what  may  be  called  the  nght  ilank  of  the 
Bepublic— 'against  its  sister  nation,  Mexico.  This 
unhappy  country,  so  long  torn  by  internal  dissen- 
sions which  were  the  direct  result  of  the  cruel  and 
ooirapt  rule  of  Spain,  had  reached,  and  perhaps 
passed,  its  lowest  point  of  anarchy  and  mismle^ 
The  Firesideney  was  now  occupied  by  the  most 
remarkable  man  that  Mexico  had  produced ; '  and, 

1  Benito  Pablo  JnareswM  born  the  higfaett  offl«es  of  Um  ufttion, 

of  Indian  parents,  poor  people  of  i^liowing  equal  ability  in  jadioUJ, 

unmixwl  nativo  blood.   He  did  financial,    and  oxpcutivp  funo- 

not  know  a  word  of  Spanish  when  tioiis.  From  the  office  of  l^esi- 

•t  twelve  yean  of  «ge  be  was  dent  of  the  Supreme  Court  he 

adopted  by  n  lay  friar  of  Ofijaca  passed  to  the  Presidency  of  the 

and  educated.   He  did  not,  how-  Bepublic  amidst  the  revolutione 

ever,  ptirrae  the  ealling  of  his  which  were  tearing:  the  State  to 

bonpfactor.    He  adoptod  tho  pro-  pieces  in  1  In  the  next  year 

fesaion  of  the  law  and  rapidly  the  United  States  recognized  him 

foae  to  the  position  of  C!hief«Jita-  as  Prerident,  and  for  thirteen 

tice  of  the  KepfabUe.    In  the  years  thereafter,  through  endless 

eoone  Of  hiaerentfiilllfo  be  filled  atnigglee,  through  war,  through 
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under  the  firm  and  patient  hands  of  Benito  Juarez,  cms.  ii. 
the  beginnings  of  something  like  social  order  were 
already  making  their  appearance  in  the  public  life 
of  the  country.  But  tbo  state  of  things  existing 
there  was  still  deplorable.  All  the  evil  growths 
that  spring  up  in  the  track  of  a  long  and  devasta- 
tino:  f'ivil  war  flourished  in  rank  luxuriance.  There 
was  little  safety  for  life  or  property  ;  assassinations 
were  of  frequent  occurrence ;  there  was  only  the 
most  imperfect  security  for  the  enforcement  of  cou- 
tracts.  These  evils,  which  the  Mexicans  themselves 
were  forced  to  bear  uncomplainingly,  roused  con- 
stant and  vehement  reclamations  on  the  part  of 
foreigners  doing  business  in  Mexico ;  yet  still  they 
remained  there.  It  was  diiUcult  for  many  who  had 
embarked  all  their  interests  in  affairs  to  get  away, 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  there,  as  elsewhere^ 
fishing  in  troubled  waters  afforded  a  prospect  of 
such  large  gains  as  to  compensate  for  the  enormous 
risks  involved.  But  on  the  17th  of  July,  1861,  on 
the  recommendation  of  President  Juarez,  the  Con* 
gresfi,  which  had  already  suppressed  the  religious 
orders  and  confiscated  the  church  property,  as  a 
further  means  of  financial  relief  to  the  nation, 
sospoided  for  two  years  all  payments  on  the  na> 
tional  debt,  which  was  principally  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  Shortly  after  this  there  was  a  slight 
street  distui-bance  in  which  a  political  procession, 

revolution,  and  through  wide-  miirht  vi-^tly  have  looked  for'.rnrd 
^reftd  disorder  and  anarchy,  he  to  spcudiug  his  latter  days  m  tho 
mutaiflecl  himMlf  irlth  itnlltaidk-  enjoyment  of  the  Teirivod  prosper- 
ing courage  and  faith  iu  thu  ity  and  rpinurkahle  industrial  pro- 
ftifcare  ol  Mexioo.  After  infinite  gress  of  Mexico,  but,  like  many 
trials  peaoe  wm  restored  to  bis  another  great  leader  and  mler, 
country.  In  1871  he  was  Z6>  he  died  without  rsceiTiiig  this 
elected  to  the  President,  and  reward  of  bis  toiL 
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CHAP.  iL  finding  itself  in  front  of  the  French  legation,  as  if 
with  a  premonition  of  the  hostile  relations  which 
were  soon  to  exist  between  the  two  countries,  broke 
out  in  shouts  of  "death  to  the  French,"  and  a  shot 
was  fii'ed  at  the  legation.  This  outrage  led  to  a 
severe  i)rotost  on  the  part  of  the  diplomatic  body, 
not  confined  to  the  Emopean  Ministers,  butlieaded 
by  Thomas  Corwin,  the  American  plenipotentiary, 
whose  sincere  friendship  for  Mexico  was  well 
known.  The  Goveniment,  struggling  with  every 
kind  of  embarrassment,  was  unable  to  give  prompt 
redress,  either  in  the  matter  of  financial  default  or 
in  the  more  flagrant  cases  of  outrage  and  murder. 

A  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  capital  exceeding  two 
thonsand  dollars  was  imposed  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  this  led  to  new  protests  on  the  part  of 
the  diplomatic  body.  Sir  Charles  Lennox  Wyke, 
the  representative  of  Great  Britain  in  Mexico, 
addressed  frequent  commnmoations  to  the  Mexi- 
can Foreign  Office  in  terms  of  foank  disreEfpeet, 
to  which  Mr.  Zamacon%  the  Mexican  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs^  replied  in  a  tone  of  exquisite 
courtesy,  trying  to  excuse  what  could  not  be  reme- 
died and  continually  making  promises  which  it  was 
impossible  to  keep,  until  at  last  Sir  Charles  Wyke 
made  upon  the  Mexican  Government  the  impossible 
demand  that  they  should,  by  executive  action, 
within  forty-eight  hours,  annul  the  decree  of  Con- 
•lan.  gress  of  the  17th  of  July;  failing  which,  he  ceased 
his  oflBcial  diplomatic  relations  with  them.  Mean- 
while, diplomacy  had  been  busy  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  between  the  courts  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Madrid.  The  British  Government  ap- 
pears in  the  matter  to  have  had  no  object  in  view 
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but  the  collection  of  money  due  to  British  subjects  cum\ 
and  the  redress  of  wrongs  committed  upon  them  in 
Mexico.  The  intervention  of  Spain,  though  it  was 
mainly  prompted  by  similai*  motives,  was  not  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  ulterior  dynastic  designs ;  while 
on  the  part  of  France  there  was  a  mixture  of  many 
different  schemes,  some  of  which  were  avowed  and 
others  were  iinavowable. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  re- 
count the  scandals  with  which  the  air  of  Paris 
was  filled  in  reference  to  speculations  in  which 
peiiBonB  near  to  the  Tuileries  were  said  to  be  en- 
gBged,  and  which  were  understood  to  have  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Freueh  Government  in  its  Mexican  enterprise.  It 
is  enough  for  us  to  quote  the  letter  which  the  Em- 
peror himself  wrote  to  General  Eorey  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1862,  to  show  that  the  eipedition  to  Mexioo 
was  foonded  upon  the  hope  that  the  internal 
troaUeB  of  the  American  republic  wonld  prevent 
its  rolers  from  interposing  a  Teto  npon  the  Em- 
peroi^  scheme  of  conqnest^  and  that  he  in- 
tended nothing  less  than  to  establish  an  empire 
in  Mexico  which  would  bnild  np  a  barrier  to 
the  sappoeed  ambitions  schemes  of  the  United  ^ 
States  and  -vastly  increase  the  power  and  pres- 
tige of  tiie  French  Empire  in  both  hemispheres. 
**  It  is  our  interest,**  he  wites,  "  that  the  repub- 
lic of  the  United  States  shall  be  powerful  and 
prosperous,  but  it  is  not  at  all  to  our  interest 
that  she  should  grasp  the  whole  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
rule  thence  the  Antilles  as  well  as  South  America, 
and  be  the  sole  dispenser  of  the  }n<Hlu(;ts  of  the 
New  World.  We  see  to-day  by  sad  experience  how 
Vou  VI.— 3 
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cfettk  n.  preoarioiu  is  the  faith  of  an  indiiatry  which  is 
forced  to  seek  its  raw  material  in  a  single  market 
under  all  the  vicissitudes  to  whieh  that  market  is 
subject.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Mexico  preserves  her 
independence  an*]  oiaintains  the  integrity  oi'  her 
territory,  if  a  staljle  govemmeut  be  there  estab- 
lished with  the  aid  of  France,  we  shall  have  re- 
stored to  the  Latin  race  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean  its  force  and  its  prestige;  we  shall  have 
guaranteed  the  safety  of  our  own  and  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  the  Antilles.  We  shall  have  established 
our  bf  iiign  iiiHuence  in  the  center  of  Amerioa,  arid 
this  iuliuence,  while  creating  immense  outlets  tor 
our  commerce,  will  produce  the  raw  material  which 
is  indispensable  to  onr  industry.  Meideo  thus  re- 
generated will  always  be  favorable  to  ns,  not  only 
from  gratitude,  but  also  becanse  heat  intereste  will 
be  identical  with  oar  own,  aiid  boranse  she  will 
And  support  in  the  good  will  of  European  pow- 
ers.**  If  this  scheme  of  the  Ehnperor*fe^  as  outlined 
in  his  own  words,  seems  yagae  and  viaomaPY^  It  is 
on  that  aooonnt  aU  the  more  diaraoteristic  of  its 
author.  Few  of  his  schemes  eoold  bear  the  test  of 
reality;  his  most  ambitions  plans  were  of  the  stuff 
that  dreams  are  made  of;  and  his  purposes  in  re- 
gard to  Mezioo  were  none  the  less  hostile  to  the 
true  interests  <^  the  American  republic  that  they 
were  founded  upon  an  absolute  misconception  of 
facts  and  faded  away  in  logical  and  predestined 
disappointment  and  discredit.^ 

1  For  some  years  before  the  war  hot  S<'>i«»le  do  Vere,  in  an  aeeonnt 

began  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  of  »  conversatiou  with  Napoleon 

WW  very  maoh  occupied  in  re-  IIL  at  Biarritz  in  1860,  refers  to 

gard  to  this  question  of  planting  the  "puculiar  and  undisguiHed 

the  empire  in  Mexico.  Profes-  ea^meos  with  which  he  dis- 
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In  the  correspondence  of  Eail  Russell  with  Lord  chap.  ii. 
Cowley,  the  British  Minister  in  Paris,  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  aware  of  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  tripartite  joint  intervention.  He  referred 
to  the  dishke  and  apjn  ehension  which  the  advent  of 
Spanish  troops  would  excite  in  Mexico  on  the  part 
of  the  Liberals  and  of  the  odium  of  British  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Church  faction ;  but  he 
exhibited  a  singular  ignorance  of  the  state  of  feel- 
ing in  the  South  when  he  spoke  of  the  "  universal 
alarm  which  would  be  excited  both  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Southern  States  at  the  contempla- 
tion of  European  interference  in  the  domestic 
quarrels  of  an  American  independent  republic'' 
The  Soathem  leaders  would  have  hailed  with  joy 
fhe  annexation  of  half  a  dosen  Spanish-Ameriean 
lepnbHes  by  any  Ihixopean  power  which  wonld  have 
asBiBted  them  in  their  foiions  fi^mily  qoarrel,  yet 
Lord  BosseU  seriously  thought  the  menace  of  the 
independence  of  Mexico  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  wonld  have  a  tendency  to  bring  abont  a 

cussed  the  Mexican  queation.  Ho  fondf    At  last  he  turne<l  to  the 

knew  the  very  number  of  guns  on  Colonies  and  then  stated  in  round 

the  Monro,  the  Boms  the  United  terms,  .  .  .  *Eh  Men,  U  fant 

had  spent  on  the  fortiflca-  reooaatraire  I'Empire  Ik  htm** 


tions  in  Florida,  the  ex|vf>rts  nnd  From  what  T  coold  gather,  I  wns 

imports  of  Galveston  and  Mata-  iuiiy  per8uu<ied  he  proposed  to 

mofM,  in  sihort,  everjrtlilng  which  seek  in  Mexico  a  compensation 

well-in frirrnofl  loc;il  agents  oould  for  the  lost  colonioa  in  tho  Wof^st 

have  reported  to  an  experienced  Indies,  whioh,  he  said,  could  not 

statesman  Mfar  for  Informatiott.  be  recovered  *  sans  nous  broolQaF 

He  examined  me  again  on  Te^cas  avec  n<><  illi^a.'    Tl*}  inHiHted  on 

and  its  population,  the  disposi-  it  tliat  France  mutt  sooner  or  Scbole 

tion  of  the  French  residents,  the  later  have  a  pM  d  fsnv  Ott  ttie  B«^lam/^ 

tendencies  of  the  German  colo-  Florida  coast  for  tlM  purpose  of  jan.'liaf' 

nists,  the  feeling  on  the  Mexican  protecting  her  eommeree  in  the  wj^^^*^^^,^ 

frontier.  Twioe,  I  remember  well,  Gulf,  for,  hv  added,  'Nous  ne  eme 

lie  TCpostod  *Ia  Louisiane,  afert  vonloiui  pas  d'un  tMtt  OibmllKr 
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CBAP.  n.  recoDcilintioTi  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
o^«»  States.  A  iew  days  later  Lord  Russell  anuouuced 
that  the  Government  of  the  Queen  were  now  pre- 
pared to  entor  into  a  eonveiitiou  with  France  and 
Spain  to  obtain  redress  for  injuries  fi'om  Mexico,  but 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  stipulate  in  the  conven- 
tion that  the  forces  of  the  contracting  pai-ties  should 
not  be  employed  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
specified,  and  especially  that  the}^  should  notinterfere 
with  the  internal  government  of  Mexico.  He  thought 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
be  invited  to  adhere  to  any  sneh  oonvention,  bat  he 
did  not  think  it  neoeeaary  that  in  antidpation  of  the 
eoncnnence  of  the  United  States  the  three  powers 
ahoold  defer  the  conunencement  of  their  contem- 
plated operations  against  Mexico.  The  same  dis- 
patch was  sent  to  Sir  John  Crampton  at  Madrid. 
The  Govemment  of  Spain  made  no  special  objeo> 
tion  to  inviting  the  adherence  of  the  United  States, 
though  Marshall  O'Donnell  doubted  whether  that 
country  wonld  care  to  take  part  in  the  matter,  and 
added  that  Spain  conld  not  think,  in  any  case,  of 
postponing  the  measures  which  it  had  determined  to 
adopt.  He  disclaimed  any  desire  for  exclusive  ad- 
vantages on  the  part  of  his  Govemment.  In  his  opin- 
ion nothing  could  be  more  detrimental  to  Spain  than 
the  recovery  of  her  ancient  possessions  in  America ; 
with  regard  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippnies  it  was  dif- 
ferent, becanse  their  insular^positiou  and  other  cir- 
cumstances still  rendered  their  possession  advan- 
tageous to  the  mother  country;  the  recent  acquisi- 
tion by  Spain  of  Santo  Domingo  might,  he  remarked, 
appear  to  be  a  deviation  from  this  principle,  but  that 
was  accounted  for  by  its  proximity  to  Cuba* 
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As  Sir  John  Crampton  reported  in  a  subse-  chap.  n. 
quent  dispatehy  there  was  perhaps 
difference  between  the  Tiews  of  the  Bntish  and 
the  Spanish  govemmentB  in  this  nmtter.  While 
En^nd  wanted  absolutely  nothing  but  money 
due  her  and  a  redress  of  injuries,  Spain,  while 
agreeing  in  general  to  the  poUcy  of  non-interven- 
tion in  the  internal  afibirs  of  Mexico,  still  hoped,  as 
the  result  of  the  measures  proposed,  for  the  estob- 
Mshment  of  some  settled  form  of  government  which 
would  afford  guarantees  for  the  future.  Oal- 
deron  Oollantes  remarked  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
civil  strife  in  Mexico  there  was  a  contest  between 
two  races  which  was  not  generally  borne  in  mind ; 
the  Spanish  race  was  ataU  times  in  the  minority  in 
that  country,  and,  from  natural  causes,  the  dispro- 
portion between  it  and  the  original  Indian  race  was 
continually  increasing;  if  these  causes  continued 
to  operate,  unchecked  by  the  moral  superiority  of 
the  European  elements,  and  were  aggravated  by  a 
continual  recurrence  of  intestine  struggles,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  p:erms  of  civilization, 
which  had  been  originally  planted  by  Spain,  would 
be  crushed  out  and  the  country  would  relapse  into 
something  of  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was 
found  by  Cortes.  These  ideas,  however,  seemed 
merely  didactic,  for  when  Sir  John  asked  whether 
the  Spanish  Government  contemplated  a  prolonged 
occupation  of  the  Mexican  ports  until  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  they  desired  should  be  established| 
Oalderon  Gollantes  emphatically  repudiated  any 
SQXsh,  design. 

The  Plresident  and  Mr.  Sewaxd  saw  clearly  the 
inconvenience  and  the  possible  serious  eomplioa^ 
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crat.  il  tions  which  would  reeuit  from  the  proposed  intor- 
'vention ;  and  before  it  yna  oonoladed  tiiey  made  all 
pOAdUe  efforts  to  remove  the  supposed  necessity 
f or  it.  Mr.  Corwin,  tmder  his  instnietioiiB,  sap- 
ported  enexgetioally  at  Mexico  the  just  reolamatioiui 
and  the  reasonable  suggestions  d  the  British  Lega- 
tion ;  and  when  he  was  oonvmoed  that  the  Mexican 
Goyemment  were  reallynnable  to  meet  the  equitable 
demands  of  the  foreign  representatiTeBy  he  nnder^ 
took  to  negotiate  an  arrangement  for  supplying 
them  with  the  means  which  they  lacked.  This 
negotiation  first  took  the  form  of  a  proposed  guar- 
antee by  tlie  United  States  of  tbo  payment  ol"  tho 
interest  of  the  foreign  national  debt  of  Mexico,  and 
while  those  negotiations  were  in  progress  Mr. 
Seward  informed  the  representatiyes  of  England, 
France,  and  Spain  of  the  intentions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  and  suggested  that  the  proposed 
intervention  shonld  therefore  be  postponed.  He 
received  no  encouragement  from  Lord  Lyons — to 
whom  this  project  was  communicated  —  that  the 
three  powers  would  look  favorably  upon  it,  and  the 
plan  of  the  American  Government  was  afterwards 
modified  to  that  of  advancing  to  Mexico  a  laige 
sum  of  money,  all  at  once,  for  the  extinction  of  her 
foreign  obligations  $  but  t^e  entire  scheme  came  to 
nothing. 

The  tripartite  convention  was  signed  in  London 
mL  on  the  31st  of  October.  It  was  very  brief  and 
simple.  It  merely  provided  for  the  sending  of  an 
expeditionary  force  to  Mexico  to  seize  and  occupy 
certain  ports  on  tibe  coast  of  that  country;  eadi  of 
the  contracting  parties  was  to  send  a  commissioner 
with  full  authority  to  arrange  for  the  application 
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and  distribution  of  the  money  dne  from  Mexioo  as  ckir.  il 
it  should  be  collected ;  each  disclaimed  any  inten- 
tions looking  toward  the  aoqnisition  of  territory  or 
of  any  particular  advantage^  or  any  mreion  of  the 
Mexican  nation  in  their  form  of  government ;  the 
convention  alao  provided  that  the  United  States 
should  be  invited  to  adhere  to  it.  The  amonnt  of 
the  expeditionary  force  to  be  oontribnted  by  each 
nation  inm  not  specified  in  Hie  convention^  but  it 
was  afterwards  arranged  that  the  Bpaaisih  squadron 
shonld  consist  d  12  or  14  vessels,  carrying  in  aU 
about  300 gone;  two  large  steam  transports  were  to 
accompany  the  sqnadzon,  and  the  nnmber  of  troc^ 
was  to  amonnt  to  4000  or  SOOO  men ;  the  whole 
expedition  was  to  be  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Don  Juan  Prim,  who  was  also 
appointed  the  Diplomatic  Commissioner  of  Spain. 
The  French  expedition  was  to  be  about  the  .same 
size^  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Jurien  de  la 
Gravi^re.  Before  the  time  e^me  for  the  expedition 
to  start  the  incident  of  the  capture  of  Mason  and 
Slidell  ha<I  so  strained  the  relations  between  ( rreiit 
Britain  and  the  United  States  tliat  it  was  not 
thought  prudent  in  London  to  detach  any  large 
force  to  the  roast  of  Mexico.  On  the  4th  of  Docem- 
ber  Lord  iiussell  informed  the  French  and  Spanish 
courts  that  her  Majesty^s  Government,  "in  the 
present  state  of  their  relations  with  the  United 
States,''  proposed  to  send  only  one  line-of-battle  ship 
and  two  frigates  to  form  part  of  the  e^edition  to 
MezioOf  and  that  the  number  of  their  sapemnmer- 
ary  marines  would  be  seven  hundred. 

The  invitation  of  the  three  powers  to  the  United 
States  to  adhere  to  the  convention  of  London  was 
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CHAP.  11.  delivered  on  the  30th  of  November.  Mr.  Seward 
Deo.A,i88L  replied  that  the  President  did  not  question  the  un- 
(ioul)ted  right  of  the  three  powers  U:>  seek  .severally 
or  jointly  redress  of  their  grievances  trom  IMexioo 
and  to  levy  war  against  that  power,  if  necessary ; 
he  expressed  the  satisfaction  tiie  President  felt  in 
the  assurance  given  by  the  powers  that  they  would 
not  seek  to  impair  the  light  of  the  Mexican  people 
to  choose  and  freely  to  constitute  the  form  of  their 
own  government.  It  was  true  that  the  United 
States  had  claims  against  Mexico,  but  the  Presi- 
dent was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  seek  satisfaction  of  those  claims  at  this  time 
through  an  act  of  accession  to  the  convention. 

Among  the  reasons,"  Mr.  Seward  continnesy  *^for 
this  decision,  which  the  undersigned  is  anthoriaed 
to  assign,  are  first,  that  the  United  States,  as  far  as 
it  is  practicable,  prefer  to  adhere  to  a  traditional 
policy  recommended  tp  them  by  the  father  of  their 
country,  and  confirmed  by  a  happy  experience, 
which  forbids  their  maldng  alliances  with  foreign 
nations;  secondly,  Mexico  being  a  neighbor  of  the 
United  States  on  this  continent,  and  possessing  a 
system  of  government  similar  to  our  own  in  many 
of  its  important  features,  the  United  States  habit- 
ually cherish  a  decided  good-will  towards  that 
republic  and  a  lively  interest  in  its  security,  pros- 
perity, and  welfare.  Animated  by  these  sentiments 
the  United  States  do  not  feel  inclined  to  resort  to 
forcible  remedies  for  tht  ir  claims  at  the  ])re.sont 
moment  when  the  G-overnment  of  Mexico  is  deeply 
disturbed  by  faction  within,  and  exposed  to  war 
with  foreign  nations;  and  of  course  the  same  sen- 
timents  render  them  still  more  disinclined  to  allied 
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war  against  Mexico  than  to  war  to  be  urged  against  chat.  ii. 
her  by  themselves  alone.**  Mr.  Seward  then  re- 
ferred to  the  proposed  treaty  of  the  United  States 
with  Mexico,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place  it 
within  the  power  of  that  nation  to  satisfy  the  just 
claims  and  demands  of  foreign  powers^  and  prom- 
ised, if  these  negotiations  offered  any  sofficient 
ground  on  whioh  to  justify  a  proposition  to  the 
high  oontraeting  powers  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  he 
would  hasten  to  snbmit  snoh  a  proposition  to  them. 
He  then  informed  the  high  contracting  parties  that 
the  President  proposed  to  send  a  naval  force  to  the 
0nlf  of  Mexioo  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  f  this  and  all  other  measures 
being  taken  in  the  sjHrit  of  peace  and  friendship 
not  only  towards  Mezieo  hut  towards  the  allied 
powers  themselves. 

Spain  did  not  wait  for  her  colleagues,  for  on 
the  5111  ot  December  the  Spanish  expedition  mi. 
sailed  from  H;ivana  to  Vera  Cniz.  It  was  an 
imposing  squadron  of  twenty-six  men-of-war  and 
transports,  the  troops  embarking  amoimtint^:  to 
six  thousand  of  all  arms  under  the  command 
of  Don  Manuel  Gasset.  This  was  a  much  larger 
force  than  was  originally  iiitended,  and  tin'  <  ]ia^:iin 
of  the  English  ( fovernineiit,  iMjth  at  the  prema- 
ture departure  of  the  Spanish  ex])edition  and  at  its 
greatly  increased  proportions,  was  deepened  by 
the  announoement  received  in  Janoacy  from  the 
French  €h>yemment  that  the  Emperor  proposed 
to  increase  his  expeditionary  force  by  3000  or 
4000  men.  The  seven  hundred  British  marines 
thus  came  to  form  a  most  insignificant  proportion 
of  the  entire  fofoa  It  was  not  many  days  later 
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cfttf.  n.  when  Lord  Russell  became  aware  of  the  tdterior 
intention  of  the  other  powers  in  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture government  of  Mexioo.  He  wae  informed  by 
vm,  hard  Gowley,  on  the  25th  of  January,  that  it  was 
the  general  impression  in  Pairi%  among  the  officers 
going  with  the  reenf oroements  to  Mexico^  that  the 
object  of  liie  expedition  was  to  place  the  Ardiduke 
Mainmitian  of  Austria  upon  the  throne.  The 
French  Minister  of  Forogn  Affairs  being  interpel- 
teted  on  the  subject  said  there  had  been  no  com- 
munication between  the  goTemments  of  France 
and  Austria  in  regard  to  it,  but  that  application 
had  been  made  by  prominent  Mezicaos  to  the 
Archduke  himself.  Eari  BusseU  dryly  communi- 
cated this  information  to  Sir  Charles  Wyke  a  few 
days  later,  saying:  "If  the  Mexican  people  by  a 
spontaneous  movement  place  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke on  the  throne  of  Mexico,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  convention  to  prevent  it;  on  the  other  hand, 
we  could  be  no  parties  to  a  forcible  intervention  to 
that  purpose.  The  Mexicans  must  consult  their 
own  interests." 

The  allied  forces  met  with  no  (){> position  in  their 
occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  tmd  the  Forti'ess  of  San 
Juan  de  UUoa;  the  Mexicans  i  <  tired  a  little  dis- 
tance into  the  interior  and  limited  their  work  of 
resistance  to  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  enemy. 
They  had  in  their  weakness  and  poverty  a  more 
powerful  auxiliary  upon  their  side  than  a  dis- 
ciplined army  corps  would  have  been.  The  climate 
of  the  Mexican  lowlands — the  Uerras  calientes — 
is  one  of  the  most  deadly  in  the  world  to  those  un- 
accustomed to  it  By  holding  the  high  ground 
hetween  these  lowlands  and  the  capital  they  sunply 
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condemned  the  invading  fovoe  to  deotii  by  yellow  cbmb,  tl 
fever.  The  actnal  presence  of  the  invading  anny 
upon  their  shores  had  for  a  time  stOled  tiie  atrif e 
of  f action  in  Mezicoy  and  the  conciliatory  policy  of 
President  Jnarea  towards  his  opponents  SDcoeeded 
for  the  time  in  banding  together  aJl  the  constita- 
tional  parties  in  defense  of  the  Administration. 
United  in  this  momentary  concord  they  were  capa- 
ble of  offering  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  er* 
peditaonaiy  corps,  consisting  of  only  abont  25,000 
in  all,  if  they  shonld  attempt  to  march  into  the 
more  healths  interior. 

Simultaneously  with  this  novel  concord  among 
the  Mexicans  appeared  the  beginnings  of  serious 
contention  among  the  foreigners.  Wliilo  the  pur- 
pose of  France  seemed  to  be  to  forward  certain 
stock-jobbing  schemes  which  hod  their  promoters 
in  neighborhoods  near  the  throne,  and  to  establish 
a  Latin  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  repubhc  under 
the  rule  of  an  Austrian  archduke,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  tin*  Spanish  civil  and  military  author- 
ity, concentrated  in  th*'  astute  and  resolute  Juan 
Prim,  Marquis  de  los  Castiilejos,  had  very  different 
intentions.  He  carried  in  petto—  it  was  thought— 
the  scheme  of  placing  upon  the  throne  of  the  Aztecs 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and,  after  having 
initiated  and  taken  the  advance  in  the  expedition, 
he  did  not  regard  with  complaeency  the  prospect 
of  acting  merely  as  the  eat*B-paw  of  France  in  its 
farther  progress  and  oompletion.  The  English 
Qoyemmenty  not  sharing  in  either  of  the  dynastic 
schemes  of  its  allies  and  bemg  engaged  in  the 
expedition  from  practical  and  bnsinees  motives, 
was  ready  to  secede  £tom  the  enteiprise  as  soon 
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ohap.  il  as  it  could  see  a  material  advantage  in  such  a 
course. 

ProeideDt  Juarez^  assisted  by  Senor  ZamacoQ% 
who  was  at  that  time  and  for  years  afterwards  one 
of  the  most  distiDguished  of  Mexican  statesmen 
botli  in  integrity  and  ability  as  well  as  in  tact  and 
adroitneflSy  soon  succeeded  in  fanning  the  flames  of 
discontent  between  the  aUies  into  open  disagree- 
ment The  first  diplomatic  success  was  in  arrange 
ing  an  interview  between  General  Prim  and  Sefior 
Dobladoy  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  State.  These 
high  functionaries  met  on  the  road  between  Cor- 
dova and  Orizaba  and  made  a  sort  of  treaty  after- 
wards known  as  the  convention  of  Soledad,  from 
the  name  of  the  village  where  they  met.  It  pei> 
mitted  the  allies  to  move  to  a  more  healthful  situa- 
tion in  the  tierras  templadas,  but  it  adjourned  the 
time  for  actual  negotiations  until  the  uiiddle  of 
April. 

In  this  way  a  double  advantage  was  gained  by 
the  Mexicans:  they  acquired  from  the  allies  a 
recognition  of  the  government  of  President  Juarez 
and  gave  him  time  for  further  military  prepara- 
tions, d«  laying  the  action  of  the  allied  expedition 
to  a  prriod  when  the  fever  would  be  most  destruc- 
tive to  them ;  and  after  the  couveution  was  agreed 
upon,  its  most  decided  advantage  on  the  side  of 
the  Mexicans  immediately  declared  itself.  Prim 
having  signed  it  presented  it  to  his  colleagues,  and 
while  the  British  representative  regarded  it  with 
favor  as  affording  a  precedent  and  basis  for  separ- 
ate negotiation  on  the  part  of  his  €K>v6mment,  the 
French  Admiral  positively  repudiated  it,  and  the 
ultimate  result  was  that,  to  the  delight  of  the  Mex- 
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icans,  an  open  feud  broke  out  amonp:  the  allies  cbat.  n. 
which  ended  in  Spain  and  England  witlidiawine^ 
from  the  alliance,  Uiaking  separate  teims  witk  the 
Mexican  Gk)vernment  satisfactory  to  their  respective 
foreign  offi<  ♦  s  at  lioirip,  and  leaving  France  to  carry 
on  the  invasion  by  herself. 

Even  before  this  result  was  reached,  Juarez,  fore- 
seeing it,  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  work  of  deal- 
ing with  the  French  when  they  should  have  be(K>m6 
oompletely  isolated.  He  took  the  severest  meas- 
ures against  those  disaffected  politicians  who  had 
imagined  that  in  siding  with  the  French  they  were 
merely  carrying  on  a  customary  faction  fight  f 
having  captured  one  Mexican  of  high  rank  who  was 
oomplioated  in  the  invasion  he  tried  and  executed 
him  in  sight  of  the  French  camp  as  a  traitor  and 
felon;  he  made  a  demand  upon  the  French  Admiral 
for  the  expulsion  from  his  camp  of  Seftor  Almonte, 
the  leading  agent  of  the  opposition  who  had  come 
to  the  French  camp  directly  from  Paris  bearing  a 
letter  from  the  Emperor.  Vfi&i  this  demand,  as 
a  matter  of  course^  the  F^ch  Admiral  refused  to 
comply,  although  his  English  and  Spanish  col- 
leagues advised  that  Almonte  should  be  sent  away. 
The  end  of  all  these  dissensions  among  them  was 
that  on  the  8th  of  April,  1862,  General  Prim  and 
Sir  Charles  Wyke  took  their  leave  of  Admiral 
Jurien  de  la  Gravi^re,  returned  to  Vera  Cruz  with 
the  forces,  and  sailed  for  home. 

The  progress  of  the  i  ma  ding  party  was  slow. 
The  unfortunate  Almonte  did  his  best  to  car7  \  out 
his  part  of  the  programme  liv  stirring  up  insunee- 
tions  and  inciting  pronunciamirntos  in  the  cities 
nearest  the  iTrench  camp^  but  the  country  did  not 
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cte.  n*  take  fire  at  bk  approach  as  he  had  promised  the 

courts  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  It  was  evident  that  the 
force  ou  the  ground  was  entirely  iu adequate  to  the 
work  to  be  done ;  and  General  Lorencez  came  with 
reenforcements  in  the  oour8e  of  the  spring,  which  so 
far  encourt^ed  Almonte  and  his  faction  that  they 
aesuied  the  general  that  if  he  would  march  ou 
Puebla  the  city  would  throw  open  its  gates  at 
hi.«  a]>f)roach.  l)o<  eived  hy  these  promises  Lo- 
rencez went  forwaid  and  encountered  a  prompt 
and  severe  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Puebla;  he 
was  forced  to  retreat  to  Orizaba,  whence  he  re- 
ported hia  miaadventiire  and  asked  for  reenforce- 
ments. Several  indecisive  engagements  took  place 
between  his  foioe  and  the  Mexican  army.  The 
Franch  had  generally  the  advantage  in  battle,  but 
the  Tomito  rapidly  avenged  the  Mexioan  losses  hy 
the  sword. 

Even  if  the  Emperor  of  Franoe  bad  now  been 
able  to  peroeiye  the  nnfortnnate  tendency  of  the 
enterprise  upon  which  he  had  entered  with  so  litde 
judgment  and  f oresight,  it  was  ont  of  his  power  to 
withdraw  from  it  Not  only  was  the  honor  of 
Franoe  seriously  engaged  in  this  contest  with  a 
people  so  weak  and  so  torn  by  internal  dissensionB 
that  defeat  of  the  French  arms  by  them  would 
have  been  an  irreparable  disgrace,  but  he  knew 
also  that  the  political  effect  of  confessing  a  failure 
in  this  adventure  would  be  disastrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  therefore  sent  over  in  October,  1862, 
a  reenforcement  of  35,000  men  under  command  of 
Oeneral  Foroy.  This  force  comprised,  besides  the 
l)icked  troops  of  the  French  anny,  a  force  of 
Egyptian  black  troops,  a  friendly  loan  to  the  Em- 
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peror  from  Said  Pasha.^  Threatened  by  this  for-  gkap.  it 
midable  army,  Jnarea  stOl  did  not  loee  heart,  bnt 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prepare  an  ade- 
quate reception  for  the  invaders  in  their  next 
march  towards  the  capital ;  the  dty  of  Pnebla  was 
as  strongly  fortified  as  the  slender  resources  of  the 
republic  would  permit.  The  Mexicans  did  not 
wait  this  time  to  receive  an  assault  within  their 
fortifications ;  they  went  forward,  meeting  the  ad- 
yanoe  of  Forey,  and  almost  destroyed  a  force  of 
4,000  men  under  General  Berthier,  and  when  at 
last  Forey  camo  with  his  main  force  before  Puebla 
it  was  only  to  repeat  the  disaster  of  Lorencez  iu 
the  spring. 

When  winter  came  ou,  Tampico  and  Jalapa, 
which  had  been  held  for  some  time  by  the  French, 
were  evacuated  to  allow  Forey  to  hrivjx  all  his 
troops  to  the  defeuse  of  his  threatened  lines,  and 
small-pox  took  up  the  work  of  destruction  which 
the  vomito,  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  had 
relinquished.  With  the  close  of  the  year  the  only 
result  which  the  French  commander  could  report  to 
his  Emperor  was  a  sadly  diminished  force  and  a 
pressing  necessity  for  reenforoements.  After  their 
refusal  to  join  the  European  powers  in  the  pro- 
posed intervention  in  Mexican  affairs,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  saw  no  necessity  of 
fmfther  action,  except  to  define  their  attitude  with 
the  utmost  clearness  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties. 
A  circular  of  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  the  3d  of 
March,        contains  the  following  statement: 

^**Ur.  Sewaid  told  tm  the  plied  to  the  PMlis  of  Egypt  toA 

French  Mini.ster  had  applied  to  got  one  ro(?iment." — Diary  of 
US  for  negroes  to  go  as  soldiers  to  H.  J.  Baymond,  "  Bcribner's 
HexiflO,  and  being  refused  had  ap-  Monthly,*'  Hamht  1880,  p.  708. 
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OKAF.  n.     The  Ftendflnt  has  relied  upon  the  aesiifaiiee  grven  his 

Gov*  t  nment  by  the  allies  that  they  were  in  pursuit  of  no 
political  object ,  but  simply  tho  redress  of  their  grievantres. 
Hp  ont/^rtains  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  allies,  and 
it  his  coulidencc  in  their  good  faith  had  been  disturbed  it 
would  be  restored  by  the  frank  explanation  given  by  them 
that  the  goranments  of  Spain,  France,  and  Gfeat  Britain 
have  no  intention  of  intervening  to  proenre  a  change  in 
the  constitntkittal  form  of  government  now  exiating  in 
Mexico,  or  any  political  change  which  should  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  Mexican  people.  In  short,  he  has 
cause  to  believe  that  the  allies  are  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  the  revolution  proposed  to  Mexico  ia  aolely  prompted 
by  certain  Mexiean  eitiaena  now  in  Borope. 

There  is  leaaon  to  think  that  the  President  was 
not  quite  so  naive  as  to  receive  with  absolute 
credulity  the  assertions  of  the  allied  powers  as  to 
their  innocent  intentions  towards  the  Mexican  re- 
pablie,  and  in  reading  that  diploniatic  circular  and 
others  like  it,  one  cannot  but  recognize  a  certain 
tone  of  courteous  sarcasm  in  these  repeated  asser- 
tions of  p^ect  faith  in  the  representations  made 
by  the  allied  monarehs.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
take  any  different  action  at  that  moment,  and, 
though  giving  utterance  to  no  expressions  of  indig- 
nation at  the  aggresnon  upon  a  sister  republic  or  of 
gratification  at  disasters  which  met  the  aggi  essor, 
the  President  and  Mr.  Seward,  while  continually 
asserting,  at  every  proper  opportunity,  the  adher- 
ence of  the  American  Government  to  its  traditional 
policy  of  disconracnne'  European  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  the  New  World,  simply  bided  their  time. 
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DIPLOHACT  OF  1869 

rilHB  aeoond  year  of  Mr*  Linooln%  AdmimBtm-  our.  nt 
JL  tion  was  one  of  serions  daogera  and  oomplicar 
tions  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  in  this  year  that  were  seen  the  most  miaehie 
ouB  reanlts  of  the  precipitate  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy  as  a  belligerent  power.  The  original 
mistake  of  the  French  and  Britbh  governments  in 
patting  upon  equal  terms  a  great  and  friendly 
power  and  the  insurgent  organization  of  a  portion 
of  its  citizens,  had  its  condemnation  repeated  in  the 
events  of  every  month  of  the  year  1862.  The  com- 
plications forced  upon  the  diplomacy  of  all  three 
nations  by  this  state  of  things  were  met  by  the 
President  and  Mr.  tSeward,  not  only  with  unyield- 
ing firmness  and  fortitude,  but  with  prudence  and 
skill,  a  broad  comprehension  of  legal  principles, 
and  an  instinctive  adlioroTice  to  justice  and  equity. 
An  international  tribunal  stamped  their  action  with 
its  authoritative  approval  after  both  of  them  were 
dead,  in  a  decision  which  all  parties  accepted,  and 
which  will  probably  be  confirmed  by  the  final 
verdict  of  history. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  give  any  adequate 
abstracts  of  the  correspondence  between  the  State 
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CHAP.  iiL  Department  and  the  American  Legation  in  London 
during  this  eventful  year.  But  the  instmctiuiib  of 
^Ir.  Seward  and  the  dispatches  of  Charles  Francis 
Adams  will  remain  in  the  published  archives  of  the 
department  a  monument  of  the  unsleeping  vigi- 
lance, the  unwearied  industry,  the  patriotic  devo- 
tion, and  the  remarkable  ability  of  both  of  these 
statesmen,  while  through  the  whole  eoiiroe  of  these 
momentous  discnssioiiSi  the  gaidisg  and  controlling 
hand  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  continnally  seen  as  the  re- 
sponsible director  of  American  policy.  We  can  only 
mention  a  few  of  the  more  important  events  which 
came  nnder  discussion  during  the  year. 

Among  the  earliest  subjeots  of  difference  which 
arose  between  the  two  countries  was  the  refusal  of 
the  British  Government  to  allow  the  United  States 
naval  vessels  to  supply  themselves  with  deposits  of 
coal  whi<^  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  provided  for  them  at  Nassau.  This  injurious 
action  of  the  British  authorities  was  rendered  still 
more  flagrant  by  permission  granted  to  Confeder- 
ate vessels  to  buy  and  take  on  cool  in  the  same 
ports  where  United  States  vessels  had  not  been 
allowed  to  load  coal  belonging  to  their  Govern- 
ment. At  this  time  also  Confederate  cinisers  were 
allowed  to  supply  themselves  with  coal  iu  the  ports 
of  England.  All  these  acts,  being  complained  of  by 
Mr.  Adams,  were  defended  by  Lord  Russell  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  strictly  within  the  provision 
of  the  Queen's  pro(*lamation  of  neutrality.  Mr. 
Seward  protested  against  the  approval  by  the 
British  Government  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Nassau  as  "  unfriendly  towards  a  power 
that  extends  unrestricted  hospitality  towards  the 
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naval  as  well  as  the  mercantile  marine  of  Great  chat.  m. 
Bntain  in  its  ports  and  harbors.''  The  fact  that 
the  British  Gk>vemment  justified  such  proceedings 
by  a  reference  to  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality did  not  alleviate  the  grievance.  ^^The  ex- 
planation," said  Mr.  Seward,  *^  obliges  us  to  renew 
the  declaration  this  Govemment  has  so  often  madet 
that  it  regards  the  prodamation  itself  as  nnneces- 
sazy,  nnfinendly,  and  injnrions.'' 

But  by  far  tibe  most  imi)ortant  sabject  of  dis- 
enssion  in  its  immediate  and  nltimate  bearings 
was  the  bnildmg  and  fitting  out  in  English  ports 
of  Confederate  cruisers  to  destroy  the  eonuneree  of 
the  United  States,  In  reyiewing  this  long  corre- 
Gfpondeneei  lasting  fhrongfa  sereral  years,  one  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  British  Government  was 
actuated  by  feelings  positively  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  easier  to  conclude  that  not 
being  sure  which  side  would  win,  and  being  en- 
tirely indifferent  to  the  contest  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  rebellion,  it  stood  siin])ly 
upon  the  letter  of  tho  English  law  without  reheard 
to  any  consequences  which  miglit  result  from 
such  action.  The  fact  is,  that  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Bi-itish  Government  the  work  of  building 
and  making  ready  for  sea  these  swift  cruisers, 
whose  only  object  was  the  destruction  of  the  peace- 
ful commerce  of  a  friendly  nation,  went  on  to  its 
end,  month  after  month,  although  every  stage  of 
the  progress  of  such  hostile  preparations  was  made 
known  to  the  €k>vemment  by  the  incessant  and 
Tehement  protests  of  the  American  Minister  in 
London.  On  the  18th  of  February,  1862,  Mr. 
Adams  informed  Earl  Bussell  that  an  aimed  steamer 
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CBAT.  ni.  %\  as  prt'pariiig  to  sail  from  Liverxx>ol  U)  make  war 
agaiust  the  United  Stat*  s.  Earl  RtLssell  replied, 
on  the  authority  of  the  (Jummissioners  of  Customs 
at  Liveri>()ol,  that  the  steamer  was  built  for  the 
purpose  of  peaceful  commerce  to  be  8©nt  to  Pa- 
lermo, in  Sicily ;  and  work  on  the  vessel  went  on. 
A  month  later  Mr.  AdAms  again  wrote  to  the 
English  Foreign  Secretaiy  repeating  hia  convic- 
tion that  the  OretOj  as  the  veflsel  was  then  called, 
was  a  war-ship  destined  to  be  used  by  the  insnr- 
iM  gents  in  America  ;  to  which,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
Earl  Russell  replied,  repeating,  this  time  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Lords  CommisaionerB  of  Her 
Majesty^  Treasnry,  the  assurance  tbat  the  OreiOf 
which  in  the  mean  while  had  sailed  from  Liverpool, 
was  an  nnarmed  and  innocent  commereial  vesseL 
A  week  later,  in  a  personal  interview,  Mr.  Adams 
again  assured  Earl  Bnssell  that  the  fact  ci  the 
true  destination  of  the  vessel  was  notorious  all 
over  Liverf>ool  j  no  commercial  people  were  blind 
to  it ;  and  the  course  taken  by  Her  Majesty'^  offi- 
cers in  declaring  ignorance  only  led  to  an  inference 
most  unfavorable  to  all  idea  of  their  neutrality  in 
the  struggle ;  to  whicli  Lord  RuBsell  replied  by  a 
polite  expression  of  regret  at  these  circumstances, 
but  could  not  see  how  the  Government  could  change 
its  ])osition.  Shortly  after,  this  innocent  trading 
vess(^l  anvived  at  Nassau,  where  she  found  her  des- 
tined Confederate  commander,  and  after  some  fu- 
tile legal  proceedings  sailed  for  Mobile  Bay,  which 
she  entered  under  the  British  naval  flag,  and  thence 
sailed  to  begin  her  career  of  destruction  on  the 
ocean  under  the  name  of  the  Florida  and  the  flag 
of  the  Confederacy. 
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Meanwhile  a  more  serious  violation  of  the  ctur,m. 
friendly  obligations  of  England  was  in  pmprross  in 
the  port  of  Liverpool.  A  vessel,  called  at  the  time 
hj  her  dock  number  of  '^290,''  but  which  after- 
wards achieved  a  wide  notoriety  under  the  name 
of  the  Alabama,  was  in  prooess  of  oonstruction  in 
that  port  and  preparing  for  sea  under  circum- 
stances which  left  no  doubt  whatever  of  her  er- 
rand. One  of  her  owners  was  Mr.  Laird,  a  Member 
of  Parliamenf  who  had  distinguished  himself  hy  a 
conspicuous  adyooaejr  of  the  Confederate  cause  in 
England,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  embold- 
ened by  the  action  of  the  Goyemment  in  the  case 
of  the  OrdOf  made  no  special  effort  to  diasemhle 
her  object  and  purpose.  Mr.  Adams  brought  these 
facts  to  the  notice  of  Lord  BusseU  on  the  23d  of 
June^  and  the  Lords  Commissioners,  to  whom  the  im 
subject  was  referred,  reported  with  unusual 
promptitude,  only  a  week  later,  that  the  fitting  out 
of  the  vessel  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  rev- 
enue officers,  but  that,  as  yet,  nothing  special  had 
come  to  light.  The  vessel  was  intended  for  a  ship 
ot  war ;  it  was  reported  to  be  built  for  a  foreign 
government;  but  the  builders  were  not  talkative, 
and  tilt  re  were  not  sufficient  jBTOunds  to  warrant 
her  detention.  Mr.  Adaras,  uiial)!*'  to  gain  the  at- 
tention of  the  Govennnciit,  orde  red  the  consul 
at  Liverpool  to  lay  all  the  facts  in  his  possession 
before  the  Commissioners,  and  requested  Captain 
Craven,  commanding  the  United  States  ship  Tus- 
carara^  to  endeavor  to  intercept  the  cruiser  on  her 
way  out.  The  consul  performed  his  duty  with  so 
much  energy  and  fullness  of  detail  that  the  Com- 
missioners felt  bound  to  give  the  subject  further 
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CHAP.  m.  attention ;  but  they  still  iDsistcd,  July  15th,  that 
thorp  was  not  sufficient  prima  facie  prooi  to  justify 
the  seizure  of  the  vessel.   Undaunted  by  these  re- 
peated rebuffs,  Mr.  Adams  continued  to  ply  the 
foreign  Office  with  documents  of  the  most  con- 
iML     vinciug  character,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  sent 
Lord  Russell  an  opimon  of  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  English  lawyers,  Mr,  Collier,  afterwards 
Lord  Monkswell,  dedaring  positively  that  on  the 
case  as  presented  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Liverpool 
authorities  to  detain  the  yeesel,  and  that  they 
would  be  incurring  a  heavy  responsibility  in  allow- 
Bpnoer  ^      ^  9^*       added,  ''It  appears  difficult  to 
^^ot  make  out  a  stronger  case  of  infringement  of  the 

^^iJ^  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  which,  if  not  enforced  on 
^MHk  *  this  occasion,  is  litUe  better  than  a  dead  letter,** 

It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  Lord  Buasell  that  this 
most  important  letter  only  reached  him  on  the  26th 
and  that  it  was  immediately  sent  to  the  law  offi- 
cers. The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  it  was  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  the  28th,  before  the  law  offi- 

ii>M.,p,364.  cers  began  tlieir  leisurely  examination  of  the  case. 

Even  while  Sir  Eouiidell  Palmer  and  Sir  Willium 
Atherton  were  examining  the  papers,  the  "  290  "  left 
her  moorings  and  anchored  in  the  Mersey,  and  the 
next  morning,  before  they  had  communicated  to 
the  Foreign  Office  their  opinion  that  she  ought  to 
be  stopped,  she  had  sailed  away.  The  injunction 
to  stop  her  reached  Liverpool  too  late,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment sent  useless  orders  in  several  directions  to 

iMd.,p.Mew  detain  her.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Bussell  and  the 
Duke  of  Aigyll  were  in  favor  of  issuing  orders  to 
seize  her  in  any  colonial  port  she  might  enter,  but 
they  were  outvoted  in  Cabinet 
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The  coraair  evaded  the  Tuscarora  by  passing  our.nL 
out  through  the  North  Channel  and  was  joined  at 
the  Western  Islands  by  a  bark  which  had  taken 
on  at  London  a  cargo  of  arms.  While  she  was 
completing  her  armament  another  Englisli  vessel 
arrived  with  Captain  Raphael  Semmeb,  ioi  juerly  of 
the  Sumter,  and  his  staff  on  board,  a  fm*ther  sup- 
ply of  arms,  and  the  rest  of  her  crew.  Captain 
SemuieH  took  command,  and  drawing  up  the  crew 
read  his  commission  as  a  post- captain  in  the  Con- 
federate na\^,  and  o^x  ned  his  sealed  orders  in 
which  ho  was  directed  to  hoist  the  Confederate 
ensign  and  pennant  and  "  to  sink,  bum,  or  destroy 
everything  which  flew  the  ensisrn  of  the  so-called 
United  States  of  Ameriea."  The  flag  was  raised,  a 
gun  was  fired,  and  Semmes  declared  his  vessel  duly 
oommissioned  in  the  Confederate  service.  The 
vessel  was  FiHgliffV*,  the  armament  was  Englishy 
almost  all  the  erew  were  English.  The  Alabama 
sailed  at  once  on  her  mission  of  robberj  and  de- 
stmction.  Her  method  of  prooednie  was  unique 
in  the  annals  of  war ;  there  was  not  a  port  m  ex- 
istence into  which  she  could  canry  a  prize;  she 
therefore  destroyed  every  merebant  vessel  sailing 
under  the  American  flag  which  she  could  fall  in 
with,  robbing  them  of  whatever  portable  articles  of 
value  she  eouM  find  on  board,  bonding  those  who 
would  sign  a  bond,  crowding  her  own  decks  with 
sailoiB  and  passengers  until  the  throng  was  so 
great  that  there  was  no  more  room  for  tiiem,  and 
then  putting  them  aboard  some  passing  vesseL 
Captain  Semmes  amused  himself  by  occasionally 
putting  the  captain  of  some  petty  trader  or  whaler 
in  irons,  informing  them  that  it  was  in  retaliation 
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OBAv.  m.  for  the  treatment  of  Confederates  by  the  Waahing- 
ton  authoritieB. 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  Ameriean  Gov- 
ernment to  track  and  find  this  rover  of  the  deep; 

but  the  pursuit  of  a  single  vessel  on  the  high  soas 
is  almost  like  the  pursuit  of  a  single  bird  in  the 
immL-nsitv  of  the  heavens.  Whii*'  the  Sah'me  was 
searching  the  coast  of  the  Azores,  the  Alabama 
was  supplying  herself  with  coal  from  a  British 
bark  at  Martinique;  wliilc  the  Wyoniing  was 
wateiiing  off  Manila,  the  Alabama  was  enjoying 
British  hospitalities  at  Singapore ;  and  in  brief, 
she  never  came  in  contact  with  any  armed  vessel 
of  the  United  States  except  on  two  occasions. 
On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  January,  1863,  she 
^'^'SS^'  approached  near  enough  to  the  Hatteras  —  a 
mere  Delaware  River  excursion  boat — under  the 
false  hail  of  Her  Majesty's  Ship  Petrel,^  to  fire  a 
broadside  into  the  Ameiican  vessel  which  sent  her 
to  the  bottom,  and  in  June,  1864,  she  met  the 
KeaitBairge  in  the  English  Channel,  and  a  Jnst 
letribntion  at  the  mouth  of  her  guns. 

British  oommeree  was  itself  not  entirely  exempt 
from  damage  from  this  piratioal  eniiser.  Many  of 
the  yessels  destroyed  bore  cargoes  belon^g  to 
En^ish  merchants,  and  though,  in  the  long  TfUL,  tlie 
destraction  of  Ameriean  commerce  inured  to  the 
benefit  of  English  shipowners^  the  InconTeniences 
and  damage  inflicted  upon  British  interests  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Confederate  piracy  were  not 
inconsiderable,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  Brit- 
ish shippers  to  iuiiuce  their  Government  and  their 
legation  at  Washington  to  interfere  for  their  pro- 
tection by  application  to  the  Ck>nfederate  Gov- 
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oiument  to  grant  immunity  to  British  goods  on  ghaf.  m. 
American  vessels,  or,  iuiiing  that,  to  tarnish  Brit- 
ish shippers  with  letters  protesting  against  the 
destruction    of   British   merchandise  —  requests 
which,  of  course,  were  refused. 

On  tilt!  laist  day  of  September,  1852,  Mr.  Adams, 
addi'essing  the  BritL^li  rroverauiriit  in  regard  to  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  Alabama  on  American  com- 
merce, informed  them  that  he  had  strong  reasons 
to  believe  that  other  enterprises  of  the  same  kind 
were  in  progress,  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  of 
sooh  notoriety  as  to  be  openly  announced  in  the 
newspapers  of  Liverpool  and  London ;  to  which 
Lord  Russell  made  the  dry  reply :  "  I  have  to  say 
to  yon,  that  mnoh  as  her  Majesty's  Government 
desire  to  prevent  such  occurrences,  they  are  unable 
to  go  beyond  the  law,  municipal  and  intemationaL'' 
On  the  16th  of  October  Mr.  Adams  reported  to  the 
State  Department:  ''It  is  very  manifest  that  no 
disposition  exists  here  to  apply  the  powers  of  the 
Qovenunent  to  the  inTestigation  <^  the  acts  com^ 
plained  of,  flagrant  as  they  are,  or  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  offenders.  The  main  object  mnst  now 
be  to  make  a  record  which  may  be  of  use  at  some 
fatme  day.**  The  record  was  made,  and  it  proved 
tobeof  nsOb 

There  was  a  moment,  indeed,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1862,  when  the  British  Government  had  ap- 
parently some  idea  of  so  amending  their  Foreign 
Euhstment  Act  as  to  give  greater  power  to  the 
Executive  to  prevent  the  construction  of  ships  in 
British  ports  to  be  used  against  fri<  ndly  powers. 
This  surr<rt  stion  was  made  to  Mr.  Adams,  who  com- 
municated it  to  his  Government,  and,  having  ob- 
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Gu.m.  tained  their  instracttonB,  infonned  Lord  Russell 
tbat  his  suggestions  of  amendment  which  would 

make  the  Enlistment  Act  more  effective  liacl  been 
favorably  considered ;  that  although  the  law  of  the 
United  States  was  regarded  as  sufficient,  the  Grov- 
eramentwere  not  unwilling  to  consider  propositions 
to  improve  it.  But  Lord  Russell  then  rei>litMl 
(March,  1SU3)  that  since  his  note  was  writh  n  tlie 
subject  had  been  considered  in  Cabinet,  and  tlw 
Lord  Chancellor  had  expressetl  the  opinion  that  the 
British  law  was  sufficiently  effective,  and  that  under 
these  circumstances  he  did  not  see  that  he  could 
have  any  change  to  propose. 

On  the  Idib  of  January,  1B63,  the  State  Depart- 
ment transmitted  to  Mr.  Adams  a  large  amovmt  of 
evidence  from  Confederate  sources  showing  a  sys- 
tematic violation  of  the  neatrality  laws  in  England. 
He  laid  this  testimony  before  ISarl  Bvssell  on  the 
9th  ot  February,  sayingi  in  his  grave  and  measured 
style:  ''These  jmpers  go  to  show  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  establish  within  the  limits  of  this  king- 
dom a  system  of  aetion  in  direct  hostility  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  This  plan  em- 
braees  not  only  the  building  and  fitting  ont  of 
several  ships  of  war  under  the  direction  of  agents 
especially  commissioned  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
preparaiion  of  a  series  of  measures  under  the  same 
auspices  for  the  obtaining  from  her  Majesty^s 
subjects  the  pecuniary  means  essential  to  the 
execution  of  these  hostile  proircts,""  It  was  a 
month  before  Lord  Russell  replied  to  this  com- 
munication ;  he  then  treated  it  as  of  little  imptJi- 
tance,  saying  that,  even  if  the  allegations  were  true, 
there  was  no  proof  in  the  papers  that  the  agents 
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referred  to  had  as  yet  brought  themselves  within  chap.  iii. 
the  reach  of  the  ciimiual  law  of  England.  In  view 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  amendment  of  the 
criminal  law,  which  had  just  been  attompted,  and 
given  up  because  the  British  U-overnment  could 
find  nothing  to  amend,  Mr.  Adams  justly  thoiit'ht 
this  a  singular  attitude  to  assume ;  and  sought  an 
interview  with  Lord  Russell  on  the  26th  of  March. 
Lord  Russell  himself  reported  the  essential  results 
of  that  interview  in  a  dispatch  to  Lord  Lyons: 

With  lespeot  to  the  law  itself  Mr.  Adams  said 
either  it  was  sufficient  for  the  puiposeB  of  neutral- 
ity, and  then  let  the  British  Government  enforce  it^ 
or  it  was  insnfficient,  and  then  let  the  British  Gov- 
ernment apply  to  Parliament  to  amend  it.  I  aaid 
that  the  Cabinet  were  of  opinion  that  the  law  was 
sofBeient^  but  that  legal  evidenoe  oould  not  always 
be  proeurad ;  that  tiie  Britiah  Goyemment  had  done  ^^Xd** 
everything  in  its  power  to  exeoute  the  law,  but  I  o^^a, 
admitted  that  the  cases  of  the  Alabama  and  Orelo  l^pf^ 
were  a  soandal  and,  in  some  degree,  a  reproaoh  to  th«  x^t? 
our  lawB.^  Thus — in  the  view  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  *fS^S!i!t 

Seward — a  great  and  friendly  nation  was  put 
upon  the  level  of  an  ordinary  litigant,  compelled  to 
use  only  such  evidence  as  would  be  valid  to  convict 
a  criminal  in  com-t,  and  was  told  that  although  the 
English  law  permitted  scandalous  violations  of 
neutrality,  no  proposition  to  amend  the  law  would 
be  entertained. 

All  through  the  year  the  correspondence  con-  i«s2- 
tinued ;  Mr.  Adams  rr  propontin^  in  strong,  though 
temperate  and  courteuus  kiuLriiage,  the  injuries 
done  to  the  interests  of  both  countries  not  only 
by  the  construction  in  British  ports  of  vessels  of 
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cnxF.  UL  war  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents,  but  also  by  the 
constant  and  apparently  organized  efforts  of  British 
subjects  to  break  the  blockade.  The  risks  in  this 
unlawful  traffic  were  very  great,  but  the  proiits 
were  commensurate  with  the  dangers,  and  every 
Huccessfiil  voyage  stiiiuilated  the  cupidity  and  the 
enterprise  of  adventurous  traders  so  that  the  evil 
continually  incruas^id.  To  all  the  representations 
of  the  American  Government  the  British  Ministiy 
replied  that  it  was  "impossible  to  listen  to  any 
suggestions  in  the  direction  of  imposing  arbitrary 
restrictions  on  the  trading  of  her  Majesty's  f  nbjects. 
The  ingenuity  of  persons  engat?od  in  commerce  will 
always,  in  some  degree,  defeat  attempts  to  starv^e  or 
debar  from  commercial  intercourse  an  extensive 
BiuMUto  coast  inhabited  by  a  large  and  industrious  popula- 
SvAun!  tion.**  The  AmerUsan  Minister  immediately  re- 
sponded, natorally  enough,  that  if  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain  were  not  sufficiently  efficacious  to  prevent 
proceedings  so  injurious  not  only  to  her  own 
intereets  but  to  those  of  a  friendly  nation,  the 
Government  should  take  Bteps  to  have  those  laws 
amended  These  propoeitionB  were  not  entertained 
by  the  British  Government ;  they  preferred  to  stand 
upon  their  mnniolpal  law  M  at  present  ocnutitnted. 
tm.  Early  in  the  year  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  by  its  own  unprovoked  and  unsolkited 
movement,  proposed  to  that  of  Great  Britain  the 
removal  of  a  source  of  conflict  and  irritation  be- 
tween the  two  countries  that  more  than  once  had 
brought  them  to  the  verge  of  war.  They  proposed 
to  provide  by  treaty  between  the  two  countries  for 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  for 
the  redprocal  right  of  visitation  by  tiie  ships  of 
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their  respective  navies  of  such  merchant  vessels  of  caxr.  in. 
the  two  nations  as  might  upon  reasonable  grounds 
be  suspected  of  bein^  eiiqraged  in  the  African  slave- 
trade  or  of  being  fitted  out  for  that  object,  A 
treaty  for  this  purpose  was  signed  at  Washington 
on  the  7th  of  April,  ratified  by  the  Senate  imani- 
mously  and  afterwards  distinctly  approved,  with  no 
less  unanimity,  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Seward  said  of  it :  "  It  was  freely  offered  by  this 
Government  to  Great  Britain,  not  bought  nor  so- 
licited by  that  Government.  It  is  in  harmony  with  Mr.  sewuA 
the  sentiments  of  the  American  people.  •  •  Not  a  Mr.  Perry, 
voice  has  been  raised  against  it  in  the  ooimtry.^  ""iSa.  ^ 
This  treaty^  demanded  by  the  moral  sense  of  the 
Amerioan  people,  was  regarded  at  the  time  with 
disfavor  by  those  powers  which  stUl  cherished  the  • 
institation  of  slavery  in  their  colonies.  It  was  the 
special  snbjeet  of  criticism  by  the  6h>Tenmient  of 
Spain.  In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Perry,  Calderon 
Ck>Uantes  admitted  that  Spain  had  herself  conceded 
to  Great  Britain  the  same  right  of  visitation  *'at  a 
period  of  her  history  which  conld  not  be  recalled 
with  pleasnre.  The  exercise  of  this  right  was 
vexatious,  and,  besides,  the  English  were  alwa3ns 
talking,  in  Parliament  and  out,  of  their  having 
purchased  the  right  of  Spain  tor  £40,000  sterling:, 
always  putting  their  money  forward;  and  bo  would 
be  exceedingly  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  give  them 
their  £40,000  and  have  their  treaty  back  again.^ 

In  France  the  difficulties  which  presented  tliem- 
sel\  os  to  the  American  Minister,  and  the  ques- 
tions which  he  was  compelled  to  disonss,  were 
of  a  somewhat  diffiTent  character  from  those 
which  were  forced  upon  the  attention  of  Mr. 
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CHAT.  lu.  Adams  in  England.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  William  L.  Dayton  placed  on  record  a  ro- 
markablo  admission  which  was  made  to  him  in 
conversation  by  the  Emperor  hiraseh",  when  Mr. 
Dayton  was  showing  the  injuiinus  results  of  the 
proclamations  of  nentrahty  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  Emperor  declaretl  frankly,  that  when 
the  insurrection  broke  out  and  tliis  concession  of 
belligerent  rights  was  made,  he  did  not  Rnppose 
the  North  wonld  succeed  ;  that  it  was  tht'  <_^t'iit'ral 
belief  of  statesmen  in  Em o^hj  that  the  two  sections 
would  never  come  together  asrain,  and  this  belief, 
he  intimated,  was  the  principal  reason  why  the 
concession  of  belligerent  rights  was  then  granted. 
The  Grovernment  of  France,  even  more  than  that 
of  England,  set  forth  the  inconveniences  to  which 
commerce  was  subjected  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
American  supply  of  cotton,  and  urged  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  take  some  measures 
to  renew  that  supply.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
war  the  American  Grovernment  hoped  that  the 
capture  of  a  few  of  the  Son&em  seaports  wonld 
greatly  modify  that  inconvenience,  and  were  seri- 
onaly  disappointed  when  it  was  found  that  even 
the  capture  of  so  important  a  plaoe  as  New  Orleans 
did  not  result  in  any  considerable  supply  of  cotton. 
vn.  As  the  year  wore  on  the  French  projects  of  in- 
tervention in  Mexico  took  more  and  more  definite 
shape,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  countriesi  while 
they  continued  outwardly  as  cordial  and  as  Mendly 
as  ever,  became  subjected  to  a  certain  strain  by 
virtue  of  the  conviction  which  was  forced  upon 
each  that  the  intentions  cherished  by  the  other 
were  not  altogether  acceptable.  The  opinion  in 
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America  slowly  gained  ground  that^  If  the  French  OK*r.  m. 
wm  suilmd  to  establish  themselTes  in  Mexico,  the 
meet  serious  oomplications  might  arise  upon  our 

Southwestern  border,  and  the  Government  in 
France  was  more  or  less  preoccupied  with  th(} 
question  as  to  what  policy  would  be  adopted  in 
regard  to  the  French  in  Aluxico,  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  ease  of  a  complete  victory 
of  the  national  forces  over  the  insurgents.  For 
this  reason  the  Emperor  became  excessively  anx- 
ious for  some  settlement  of  the  American  conflict 
other  than  the  complete  and  final  victory  of  the 
Union  cause;  and  for  that  purpose  the  govern- 
ments of  England  and  Russia  were  consulted  by 
that  of  France,  and  invited  to  enter  into  a  joint 
proposition  to  the  United  States  for  mediation 
between  the  National  (ioveniment  and  the  insur- 
gents. In  uun()uii<'iiior  this  intoiition  to  Mr.Dayton,  »ov.e,i88a. 
Mr.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  covered  the  disagreeable  fact  with 
the  friendliest  and  most  amiable  terms,  declining 
even  to  use  so  foicible  a  term  as  mediation,''  and 
saying,  if  there  were  any  word  which  eonid  express 
less  than  that,  such  a  word  should  be  used  in  its 
place.  When  Mr.  Dayton  asked  him  what  would 
be  the  result  if  such  an  offer  should  bo  made  and 
refused,  he  answered  at  once :  "  Nothing;  we  will 
be  friends  as  we  have  been,''  Mr.  1)  lyton  before 
tenninatiDg  the  interview  expressed  himself — and 
with  saeh  sincerity  and  frankness  that  no  doubt 
shonld  have  been  left  on  the  mind  of  the  French 
Minister — to  the  effieet  that  any  soch  overtnre, 
made  jointly  or  singly  to  the  United  States,  would 
be  nseless «  and,  in  fact^  every  utterance,  public 
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States,  throogh  eveiy  ehamiel  of  crpTcegkm  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  that  time,  ought  to  have 
shown  to  all  the  Europ^eaii  ^.-uwers  the  utter  futility 
of  sach  measures.  It  was  the  ver\'  foundation  of 
all  the  President's  instructions  to  Ministers  abroad 
that  Kuch  suggestions  from  foreign  powers  were 
utterly  beyond  their  wmpeteuw  to  rtveive  or  dis- 
#*Ti«e;  that  the  r^^b^^ni^n  wa.-?  exelu«ivfly  a  munic- 
ipal matter,  th»  im]'Mrtance  of  which  he  had  no 
thought  of  di>'gm:«mg,  but  with  which  no  foreign 
power  had  the  slightest  right  to  interfere.  But  unde- 
terr<^Hi  by  any  sueh  considerations,  th^  ^Toverument 
of  France  persisted  in  itii>  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
joint  overtnre  of  mediation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  force  in  arms  against  them.  In  a 
SSuZ  dispatch  addressed  by  the  Imperial  GoTenunent  to 
its  Ministers  in  England  and  Rnssia  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  three  Cabinets  should  exert  their 
influeoee  at  Washington,  as  weQ  as  with  the  Con* 
federates,  to  obtain  ^  an  armislioe  for  six  months, 
daring  which  time  every  act  of  irar,  direct  or  in- 
diieetyShonld  provisionally  oesse  on  the  sea  asweQ 
as  on  landt  and  it  mi^t  be,  if  necessary,  ulteriorly 
prolonged.*  ^The  overtiire,*'  said  lironyn  de 
PHnys,  ^  would  not  imply  on  onr  part  any  Judg- 
ment of  the  origin  or  issue  of  tiie  strnggie,  nor  any 
preflsnre  uiM>n  the  negotiations  which  might,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  ensue  in  favor  of  an  armistice.  Our 
task  would  consist  solely  in  smoothing  down  obsta- 
cles and  not  interfering  except  in  a  measure  de- 
termined upon  by  the  two  parties.  -We  are  not, 
in  fact,  to  believe  ourselves  called  upon  to  decide 
but  to  prepare  the  solution  of  difficulties  which 
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hitherto  have  opposed  reconciliation  between  the  cbav.  iil 
belligerent  parties."  He  thought  the  three  powers 
would  eoinbiiie  conditions  best  suited  to  inspire 
coutidenee:  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  by 
the  constant  tradition  of  French  policy  towards 
the  United  States ;  England  by  the  community  of 
race ;  Russia  by  the  marks  of  friendship  she  had 
never  ceased  to  show  to  the  Washington  Cabinet. 
Even  should  the  attempt  fail,  the  Emperor  thought 
it  might  be  of  use;  it  would  fulfdl  a  duty  of  hu- 
manity and  i)erhap8  encourage  public  opinion  to 
^iews  of  conciliation.  The  English  Government 
replied  to  this  overture  on  the  13th  of  November,  im. 
While  recognizmg  ilie  benevolent  views  and  hu- 
mane intentions  of  the  Emperor,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment concluded  that  there  was  no  ground  at 
that  moment  to  hope  that  the  Federal  Government 
woald  accept  the  proposed  suggestioii,  and  a  refusal 
from  Washington  at  that  time  would  prevent  any 
speedy  renewal  of  the  offer.  The  Government  of 
the  Queen  therefore  concluded  that  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  and  watch  the  progress  of  events  in 
Ameiica,  to  the  end  that  if  there  should  appear  to 
be  hereafter  a  change  of  public  opinion^  such  steps 
might  be  then  taken  with  a  better  hope  of  sncoess. 

The  reply  of  Uie  Russian  Gk> vemment  was  eqnaUy 
decided  in  its  refusal  Prince  Cbrtschakoff  said 
that  it  was  especially  necessary  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  pressure  whatsoever  of  a  nature  to 
wound  public  opinion  in  the  United  States^  and 
to  excite  susceptibilities  very  easily  roused  at  the 
bare  idea  of  foreign  intervention.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  French  and  English  governments  regarding 
such  a  step  as  opportune,  the  Russian  Government 
Vou  VI.— 5 
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CHAP.  UL  declined  to  join  in  it,  but  promised  tliat  their  Min- 
ister at  Washington  should  unofficially  give  his 
moral  support  to  any  con(;iliatory  mcasui'os  that 
might  be  taken.  Even  at  this  time,  when  the  Rus- 
sian Government  was  giving  this  conspicuous  proof 
of  its  friendly  feeling  towards  the  United  States, 
there  was  little  confidBQoe  felt  in  St.  Petersburg 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  national  cause. 
Prince  Gortschakoff  said  to  Bayard  Taylor  on  the 
im.  29th  of  October :  Yonr  situation  is  getting  worse 
and  worse;  the  chances  of  preserving  the  Union 
are  growing  more  and  more  despemte.  .  .  Can 
yon  find  no  basis  of  arrangement  before  your 
strength  is  so  ezhansted  that  you  must  lose  for 
many  years  to  come  your  position  in  the  world  ? " 
H^y  years  elapsed  before  it  became  generally 

vo\^oL  known  how  near  the  British  Government  had  come 
volHi  r  to  accepting  or  even  antidpating  the  overtoies  of 
&ilt  France  for  mediation.  On  the  17th  of  October, 
t861y  Lord  John  BosseU  had  proposed  a  somewhat 
peremptory  summons  to  the  North  and  South  to 
make  up  their  quarrel,  bnt  Lord  Palmerston  had 
not  thought  it  advisable.  Li  September,  1862, 
Lord  Palmerston  himself  revived  the  preposition 
in  a  note  to  Lord  Bnssell,  who  was  in  attendance 
on  the  Queen  at  Gotha.  Lord  BusseU  at  once  gave 
his  adhesion  to  the  scheme.  ^'I  agree  with  you,*^ 
he  said, that  the  time  is  come  for  offering  media- 
tion to  the  United  States  Government,  with  a  view 
to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
federates. I  agree  further  that,  in  case  of  failure, 
we  ought  ourselves  to  recognize  the  Southern 
States  as  an 'independent  state."  Lord  Palmer- 
ston answered  in  the  same  vein;  but  when  the 
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matter  was  broaehed  to  Lord  6h»nville^  who  was  ctur.itL 
by  this  time  in  atteiidanoe  on  the  Queen  on  the 
ContiD6nt|  he  protested  againat  the  scheme  with 
snoh  energy  as  somewhat  to  shake  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  determination.  Besides  this^  the  Confederates 
had  not  pushed  their  snooesses  against  McOleUan 
as  the  English  expected ;  and  when^  on  the  23d  of 
October,  the  Cabinet  met  to  consider  the  subject,  lan, 
the  strong  objections  of  Sir  Gheorge  Grey  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  were  sufficient  to  prevent 
action;  and  the  next  month  the  Cabinet  rejected 
Hie  very  proposal,  coming  from  France^  idiich  its 
principal  members  had  intended  to  lay  before  the 
Emperor. 
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cw.  IV.  4FTER  the  failure  of  his  overture  for  joint 
JljL  mediation,  and  after  the  unqualified  utter* 
anoes  of  the  United  States  against  sudi  measures, 
it  might  seem  singular  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  should  not  have  recognized  the  useless- 
ness  of  similar  attempts.  Mr.  Seward,  after  the 
rejeetioii  of  the  French  overtures  by  England  and 
Bnsem,  treated  the  matter  in  a  brief  and  dignified 
note  to  Mr.  Dayton,  in  which  he  deoSined  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  at  any  lengih:  ''Such  a  debate 
upon  a  subject  which  has  already  lost  its  practical 
character,  or  which,  to  speak  more  accurately,  has 
not  attained  such  a  character,  may  produce  iirita- 
tions  and  jealousies  which  the  President  desires  to 
avoid.**  Tet  at  the  risk  of  exciting  just  such  irrita- 
tions  and  jealousies  the  Emperor  again  sought  to 
approach  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
alone,  with  a  message  which  he  had  already  been 
informed  would  have  been  rejected  if  brought  by 
all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  jointly.  Droujm 
de  PHuys  addressed  a  dispatcli  to  M.  Merrier,  the 
Freuch  Minister  in  Washiiigtou,  on  the  Dth  of 
January,  1863,  in  which,  while  ho  refers  to  the 
little  success  of  former  overtures,  he  says  that  "  the 
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Government  of  the  Emperor  has  seriously  examined  chap.  iv. 
the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  us  when 
we  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  friendly  mediation, 
and  we  liave  asked  ourselves  whether  they  are 
truly  of  a  nature  to  set  aside  as  premature  every 
tentative  to  A  reconciliation.*'  He  is  not  unaware 
of  the  repugnance  of  the  United  States  to  an 
intervention  of  foreign  powers,  nor  of  "  tbe  hope 
which,''  as  he  says,  "the  Federal  Government 
has  not  abandoned  of  obtaining  a  solution  by 
force  of  arms";  but  amid  all  the  courteous  forms 
in  which  his  expression  is  wrapped  it  is  evi- 
dent he  thinks  that  repugnance  is  unreasonable 
and  that  hope  fallacious.  He  reminded  the  Gov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  of  the  conferences 
which  preceded  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inde- 
pendenoe  by  Great  Britain,  and  continued,  in  a 
paragraph  which  we  will  give  without  abridg- 
ment, to  set  forth  a  proportion  which  was  little 
lees  than  that  of  the  surrender  of  the  national 
authority:  '^Kothing,  therefore,  would  hinder  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  without  re- 
nouncing the  advantage  which  it  believes  it  can 
attain  by  the  continuation  of  the  war,  from  enter- 
ing upon  informal  conferences  with  the  Gdnfed- 
erates  of  the  South  in  ease  they  should  show 
themselves  disposed  thereto.  Representatives  or 
commissioners  of  the  two  parties  could  assemble  at 
such  point  as  it  should  be  deemed  proper  to  desig- 
nate, and  which  could  for  this  purpose  be  declared 
neutral.  Reciprocal  complaints  would  be  examined 
into  at  this  meeting.  In  {)lace  of  the  accusations 
which  North  and  South  mutually  cast  upon  each 
other  at  this  time,  would  be  substituted  an  argu- 
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CHAT.  IV.  mentative  discussion  of  the  interests  which  divide 
them.  They  would  seek  out  by  means  of  well 
ordered  and  profound  deliberations  whether  these 
interests  are  (ieiiiiitcly  irreconcilable;  whether 
separation  is  an  cxti  ome  which  can  no  longer  be 
avoided,  or  whether  the  memories  of  a  common  ex- 
istence, whether  the  ties  of  every  kind  which  have 
made  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  one  sole  and 
whole  federative  state,  and  have  borne  tkem  on  to 
so  high  a  degree  of  proeperity,  are  not  more  power- 
ful than  the  causes  which  have  placed  arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  populations.  A  negotiation,  the 
ohjeot  of  which  would  be  thus  determinate,  would 
not  involve  any  of  the  objections  raised  against  the 
difdomatic  intervention  of  Europe,  and,  without 
giving  birth  to  the  same  hopes  as  the  intermediate 
conclusion  of  an  armistioe,  would  exercise  a  happy 
influence  on  the  march  of  events." 

This  overture  of  mediation  was  received  on  the 
3d  of  February,  and  was  answered  by  Mr.  Seward, 
under  the  Presidents  instructions,  only  three  days 
later.  It  was  a  dark  period  of  the  war,  between 
Fredericksburg  and  GhanoeUorsville.  There  was 
much  in  the  attitude  of  veiled  hostility  of  Euro- 
pean powers  to  discourage  and  depress,  but  the 
statesmen  charged  with  the  welfare  of  the  republic 
met  this  insidious  attack,^  as  they  met  all  others, 

iThe  Comto  d«  Paris,  in  his  reralt  of  ft  culpa  Vtle  liUiidttMS, 

'*  History  of  the  Civil  War,"  Vol.  of  a  bloodthirsty  obstinacy,"  he 

VI.,  p.  78,  gives  the  following  adds,  "The  Government  of  the 

just  appreciation  of  the  proceed-  Tuileries,  in  contempt  of  the 

ing  of  the  Empofor.  After  gftying  aonnd  tra^tione  of  the  French 

that  Europe  generally  sympa-  monarchy,  proposed  to  England 

tbized  with  the  peace  Democrats  to  intervene  for  the  purpose  of 

off  tho  Uniled  Stotee  is  rogftrdUng  brin^^iiir  ftbont  a  mo&ation.  It 

"the  efforts  ftnd  the  pprseveranoe  in  tnn-  that  if  Im*!  not  thv  r^onr- 

of  the  Federal  (ioverument  as  the  age  to  pursue  to  the  end  the  policy 
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with  unshaken  courage  and  fortitude.  The  reply  cbju>.iv. 
of  Mr.  Seward  to  the  l^'rc  rieh  overture  of  mediation 
was  one  ot  the  most  important  btaU'  i^apers  written 
during:  the  war.  He  referred  in  the  beginning  to  the 
langua«^('  used  by  Droinm  de  I'Huys  in  regard  to 
the  protraction  of  the  struggle  and  tlie  hopes  of 
the  Federal  Government.  "These  passages,"  he 
says,  seem  to  me  to  do  unintentional  injustioe  to 
the  language,  whether  confidential  or  public,  in 
which  l^e  Govemiueiit  has  constantly  spoken  on 
the  subject  of  the  war.  It  certainly  has  had  and 
ayowed  only  one  purpose — a  determination  to  pr^ 
serve  the  integrity  of  the  country.  So  far  irom 
admitting  any  laxity  of  effort  or  betraying  any 
despondency,  the  Government  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, borne  itself  cheerfully  in  all  yicissitudes, 
with  nnwavering  confidence  in  an  early  and  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  national  cause.  Now,  when 
we  are  in  a  manner  invited  by  a  friendly  power  to 
review  the  twenty-one  months^  history  of  the  oon- 
flicti  we  find  no  occasion  to  abate  that  confid^ce. 
Through  such  an  altemationof  victories  and  defeats, 
as  is  the  appointed  incident  of  every  war,  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  have  steadily 
advanced,  reclaiming  from  the  insurgents  Uie  ports^ 
forts,  and  posts  which  they  had  treacherously  seused 
before  the  strife  actually  began,  and  even  before  it 
was  seriously  apprehended.  So  many  of  the  States 
and  districts  which  the  insurgents  included  in  the 

in  which  it  had  become  engaged  c«Mof  itstrana-AtlantioBchemfifliy 

fakMtxIeo.  Taking  its  widiw  for  would  MeompUah  itself  it  Isft 

roality,  it  f  f  r=;ii:ir1c(Ht8elf  socom-  alone.  Nevertheless,  the  French 

plete^  ot  the  imminent  defeat  of  dispatch  of  the  8th  of  January, 

fbe  NorOk  that  it  tiMMi^t  the  4«-  1868,  ww  a  thisftt  wUflh  might 

stniction  of  the  Union,  which  was  be  carried  into  Mtiti^  1A  Vif 

an  essential  condition  of  the  boo-  time." 
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caAT.iv.  field  of  their  projected  exclusive  slaveholdiiig  do- 
minions have  already  been  reesta])lisb(?d  uud(!r  the 
flag  of  the  Union,  that  they  now  retain  only  the 
States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Texas,  with  half 
of  Virginia,  half  of  North  Cai'olina,  and  two-thirds 
of  South  Carolina,  half  of  Mississippi,  and  one- 
third,  respectively,  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 
The  national  forces  hold  even  this  small  territory 
in  close  blockade  and  siege.  This  trovemment, 
if  required,  does  not  hesitate  to  submit  its  achieve- 
ments to  the  test  of  comparison;  and  it  main- 
tains that  in  no  part  of  the  world,  and  in  no 
times,  ancient  or  modem,  has  a  nation,  when  ren- 
dered all  nnready  for  combat  hy  the  enjoyment 
of  ei^ty  years  of  almost  unbroken  peace,  so  quickly 
awakened  at  the  alarm  of  sedidon,  put  forth  ener- 
gies so  vigorous,  and  achieved  sucoesses  so  signal 
and  effeetivo  as  those  which  have  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  this  contest  on  the  part  of  the  Union.'' 

Mr.  Seward  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  fears 
M.  Dronyn  de  FHuys  has  taken  other  light  than  the 
eorrespondenee  of  this  Goyenunent  for  his  guid- 
ance in  ascertaining  its  temper  and  firmness.  He 
has  been  misled  by  the  freedom  of  opposition  and 
criticism  allowed  by  our  laws  and  customs,  but  he 
reminds  him  that  not  one  voice  has  been  raised 
anywhere,  out  of  the  immediate  field  of  the  insur- 
rection, in  favor  of  foreign  intervention,  of  media- 
tion, of  arbitration,  or  of  compromise^  with  the 
relinquishment  of  one  acre  of  the  national  domain, 
or  tiie  surrender  of  even  one  constitutional  fran- 
chise. At  the  same  time  it  is  manifest  to  the  world 
that  our  resources  are  yet  abundant,  and  our  credit 
adequate  to  the  exacting  emergency." 
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lu  answer  to  Droxiyn  de  I'Huys's  suggestion  chap.iv. 
that  the  Government  shall  appoint  commissioners 
to  meet,  on  neutral  ground,  commissioners  of  the 
insmgents,  and  to  arrange  with  them  a  basis  of 
agreementy  he  says  that  this  amounts  to  nothing 
lees  than  a  proposition  that  while  this  GoTemment  ^ 
is  engaged  in  aappressing  an  armed  insurrection, 
with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  constitutional 
national  authority  and  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  country,  it  shall  enter  into  diplomatic  discus- 
sion with  the  insurgents  upon  questions  whether 
that  authority  shall  not  be  renounced,  and  whether 
the  countr^r  shall  not  be  delivered  over  to  disunion, 
to  be  quickly  followed  by  an  ever-increasing  an- 
archy. Mr.  Seward  replied  that  even  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  Cbvemment  of  the  United  States 
to  compromise  the  national  authority  so  far  as  to 
enter  into  any  such  debates,  no  good  results  could 
flow  from  them ;  the  insurgent  leaders  would  never 
consent  to  forego  the  ambition  that  has  impelled 
them  to  the  disloyal  position  they  are  occupying. 
The  loyal  people  of  the  South  would  be  unhetu^  in 
any  such  discussion,  and  any  offer  of  i>eace  by  the 
Government  on  the  condition  of  the  maiuteuauce 
of  the  Union  must  necessarily  be  rejected.  "  On  K 
the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  intiinateti,  this 
Government  has  not  the  least  thought  of  relin- 
quishing]: the  trust  which  has  been  confided  to  it  hy 
the  nation  under  the  most  solemn  of  all  ])olitical 
sanctions;  and  if  it  had  any  such  tliought,  it 
would  still  have  ahimdant  reasons  to  know  that 
peace  proposed  at  the  cost  of  dissolution  wouhl  l>e 
immediately,  unreservedly,  and  indignantly  re- 
jected by  the  American  people.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
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our.  IV.  take  that  EoropeaiiBtetenieniDake^  if  th^^ 

tills  people  axe  demoiaUied.  Whatorer,  in  the 
ease  of  an  inanneefcioiiy  the  people  of  FnuDce^  or  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  Switnriand,  or  of  the  NeAer- 
lands  would  do  to  save  their  national  ezistenee,  no 
matter  how  the  strife  might  be  regarded  by  or 
might  affect  foreign  nations,  just  so  much,  and  cer- 
tainly  no  less,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
do,  if  necessary,  to  save  for  the  common  beuetii 
the  regi<ju  which  is  boimded  by  the  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  coasts,  and  by  the  sliores  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Loiwrence  and  Mexico,  together  with  the  free 
and  common  navigation  of  the  natural  highways 
by  which  this  land,  which  to  them  is  at  once  a  laud 
of  inheritance  and  a  land  of  promise,  is  opened  and 
watei'ed.  Even  if  the  agents  of  the  American  peo- 
ple now  exercising  their  power  should,  through 
fear  or  faction,  fall  below  this  height  of  the  na- 
tional virtue,  they  would  be  speedily,  yot  constitu- 
tionally, replaced  by  others  of  sterner  character 
and  patriotism.^ 

Mr.  Seward  objects  to  the  use  of  the  phrase 
North  and  South  to  describe  the  parties  in  con- 
flict. There  is  an  insurrectionary  party  confined 
to  a  restricted  region,  while  the  loyal  people  em- 
hvnco  not  only  Northern  States  but  also  Eastern, 
Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States.  In  reply 
to  Drouyn  de  I'Huys'b  citation  of  the  confer- 
ences that  preceded  the  peace  between  the  Crolo- 
nies  and  Great  Britain^  he  says  that  action  in  the 
crisis  of  a  nation  must  accord  with  its  necessities: 
Great  Britain,  when  entering  on  negotiations,  had 
manifestly  come  to  entertain  doubts  of  her  ulti- 
mate Bueoessy  and  it  is  certain  that  the  councils  of 
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the  Colonies  could  not  fail  to  take  new  couragt!,  if  cuaf.tv. 
not  to  g:ain  other  advantages,  when  the  parent 
state  colli] promised  so  far  as  to  treat  of  peace  on 
the  terms  of  conicdiug  their  independence. 

"It  is  true,  indeed,  that  ])eaee  mn^^t  come  at 
some  time,  and  that  conferences  must  attend,  if 
they  are  not  allowed  to  precede,  the  pacitication. 
There  is,  however,  a  better  form  for  such  confer- 
ences than  the  one  which  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  sug- 
gests. The  latter  would  be  palpably  in  derogation 
of  the  Constitution  €i  fhe  United  States,  and  would 
carry  no  weight  because  destitute  of  the  sanction 
necessary  to  bind  either  the  disloyal  or  the  loyal 
portions  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand^  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  foinishes  a  consti- 
tntionai  fomm  for  debates  between  the  aKenated 
partiea*  Senators  and  Bepresentatiyes  from  the 
loyal  portion  of  the  people  are  there  already,  folly 
empowered  to  confer;  and  seats  also  are  vaoaDt, 
and  inviting  Senators  and  Bepresentatiyes  of  the 
discontented  party  who  may  he  constitntionany 
sent  there  from  the  States  involved  in  the  insnr- 
rection.  Moreover,  the  conferences  which  can  thus 
be  held  in  Congress  have  this  great  advantage  over 
any  that  conld  be.  organized  upon  the  plan  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  namely,  that  the  Congress,  if  it 
were  thought  wise,  could  call  a  National  Conven- 
tion to  adopt  its  recommendations  and  give  them 
all  the  solemnity  and  binding  force  of  organic  law. 
Such  conferences  between  the  alienated  parties 
may  he  said  to  have  already  begun.  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri — 
States  which  are  claimed  by  the  insurgents — are 
already  represented  in  Oongiess,  and  submitting 
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Slidoll  to 

July  2fi, 

Ifm,  MH. 
Conffil- 


witAk  perfect  freedom  and  m  a  proper  spirit  their 
advice  ai>oii  the  oonne  heat  calculated  to  hriiig 
ahout,  in  the  ahorteat  time^  a  finn,  laating,  and 
honorable  peace.  Bepresentativea  have  been  alao 
sent  from  Louisiana,  and  othera  are  underatood  to 
be  comiug  from  Arkansas. 

**  There  is  a  prepoTKleratiner  argument,"  Mr.  Sew- 
ard s;ii(l,  iu  concluding  this  uuuuswerable  dispatch, 
"  ill  tavor  of  the  Congressional  form  of  conference 
over  that  which  is  sugg(>sted  by  M.  Drouyn  de 
PHuys,  namely,  that  while  an  accession  to  the  latter 
would  bring  this  Government  into  a  concurrence 
with  the  insurgents  in  disregarding  and  setting 
aside  an  important  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  would  be  of  {pernicious  ex- 
ample, the  Congressioiiai  couterence,  on  the  con- 
trary, preserv'es  and  irives  new  strength  to  that 
sacred  writing  wliieh  must  continue  through  future 
ages  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  republic.'' 

We  find  in  the  manuscript  archives  of  the  Con- 
federate Dejiartment  of  State  some  curious  facts 
which  go  far  to  explain  the  apparently  stupid  per- 
sistence of  the  Emperor  of  France  in  this  scheme 
of  mediation.  Mr.  Slidell  gives  an  account  of  a 
long  and  intimate  conversation  with  the  Emperor, 
held  on  the  lath  of  July,  1862,  in  which  the  Em- 
lien  >r  spoke  with  groat  satiB&M^tioil  of  the  defeat  of 
McClellan  before  Richmond,  and  of  Mr.  Lincoln*a 
call  for  additional  troops  aa  evidence  of  his  convic- 
tion of  the  deaperate  character  of  the  etnig^e  in 
wliich  he  waa  engaged.  The  Emperor  aaid  lhat 
although  it  was  nnqneationably  for  the  intereata  of 
France  that  the  United  Statea  ahonld  be  a  power- 
ful and  united  people  to  act  aa  a  *^  contrepoida*  to 
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the  maritime  power  of  Enisrland,  yet  his  .sympathies  chap.iv. 
had  always  beeu  with  the  Soutli,  whose  people  were 
struggling  for  the  priuciple  oi  .self-go vemment,  of 
which  he  was  a  firm  and  consisteut  advocate ;  that 
he  had  always  considered  the  recstablLshment  of  the 
Union  impossible,  and  fninl  reparation  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  time ;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  a  way 
to  give  effect  to  his  sympathies ;  that  in  so  grave  a 
question  he  had  not  been  willing  to  act  without  the 
cooperation  of  England,  which  he  had  not,  as  yet, 
been  able  to  secure.  He  thought  England  wished 
him  to  draw  the  chestnats  from  the  fiie."  Mr. 
Slidell,  in  a  strong  plea  in  favor  of  the  recognition 
of  the  Confederacy  by  France,  said  that  it  would  be 
the  safest  and  most  efficacione  means  of  establish- 
ing the  independence  of  the  South,  He  played,  with 
great  sldU,  upon  the  £mperoi^  special  weaknesses, 
assniing  him  that  England  would  follow  wherever 
he  led ;  that  the  United  States  had  no  naval  power 
which  coold  stand  for  a  moment  against  lus  iron- 
dad  ships ;  that  the  safety  of  Maximilian^  in  Mex- 
ico depended  upon  the  trinmph  of  the  Soath ;  and 
at  length,  appealing  directly  to  his  cupidity,  he 
offered  him  a  large  pecuniary  inducement,  either  to 
break  the  blockade  or  to  recognize  the  Confederacy, 
at  his  choice.  Mr.  Slidell  had  been  authorized  by 
a  confidential  dispatch  from  Mr.  Benjamin  to  make 
tins  astonishing  proposition.  With  an  instinetive 
conviction  that  an  appeal  to  the  most  sordid 
motives  would  be  more  likely  to  be  favorably  re- 
ceived at  the  TniJerics  than  in  Downing  street,  the 
Confederate  Goveriimeut  ordered  Mr.  Slidell  to 

1  Vb  wm  not  JWt  Bmperor.  but  already  designated  for  tbftt  ^Mtt 
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CBAP.nr.  flonnd  the  Empeior  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
so  bound  up  by  his  engagements  with  England  as 

to  be  entirely  precluded  from  Independent  action. 
*'Iu  the  exceptional  position  which  we  now  occupy," 
said  Ml*,  iieujamm, sLi  uggliug  for  existence  against 
an  enemy  w  hoso  vastly  su^jerior  resources  for  ob- 
taining the  maUtiel  of  war  place  us  at  great  dis- 
advantage, it  becomes  of  primary  importance  to 
neglect  no  means  of  opening  our  ports."  "It  is 
■well  understood,"  he  went  on  to  say, "  that  there 
exists,  nt  present,  a  temporary  embarrassment  in 
the  tinancesof  France,  which  might  have  the  effect 
of  'leterring  that  Government  from  initiating  a 
policy  1  lively  to  superinduce  the  necessity  for  naval 
expeditions.  If  under  these  circumstan<'cs  you 
should,  after  cautious  inquiry,  be  able  to  -^atisfj' 
yourself  that  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  such  expeditions  would  suffice  for 
removing  any  obstacles  to  an  airangement,  or  un- 
derstanding, with  the  Emperor,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  engagements  to  that  effect.  In  such 
event  the  agreement  would  take  the  form  most 
advantageous  to  this  coimtry,  by  a  stipulation  to 
deliver  on  this  side  a  certain  number  of  bales  of 
cotton  to  he  received  by  the  merchant  vessels  of 
France  at  certain  designated  points.  In  this  man- 
ner one  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton  of  500 
poundseachyCosting  thisGovemmentbut$1^500,000, 
would  represent  a  grant  to  France  of  not  less  than 
^  ^  $12,500,000  or  63,000,000  francs.  Such  sum  would 
April  il!  muntain  afloat  a  ooninderable  fleet  for  a  length  of 
^^Dfld^  time  quite  sufficient  to  open  the  Atlantie  and  Gulf 
mSS^  ports  to  the  commerce  of  France."  He  authorized 
Slidell  further  to  couple  with  this  proposition  for  a 
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direet  subsidy,  the  free  importation  of  goods  to  be  cbaf.iv. 
brooglit  into  Uie  Confederacy  by  the  yessels  which 
were  to  take  the  cotton  to  Europe.  He  estimated 
that  the  profits  of  tiiese  cargoes  and  the  proceeds 
of  the  cotton  altogether  would  soaroely  fall  short 
of  100,000,000  francs.  Exdted  by  the  contraipla- 
tion  of  these  ciphers  almost  to  the  point  of  intoz-  un. 
ication,  Judah  P.  Benjamin  proceeds:  ^'On  this 
basis  you  will  readily  perceive  the  extent  to  whidi 
the  finances  of  France  might  find  immediate  and 
permanent  relief ^  if  the  subsidy  were  doubled;  and 
the  enormous  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  tiiat 
Government  if,  by  thus  opening  one  or  more  of  the 
*  Southern  ports  to  its  own  commerce,  the  inters 
change  of  commodities  should  absorb  half  a  million 
or  a  luilUon  of  bales."* 

This  proposition  Mr.  Slidell  says  the  Emperor 
received  in  a  manner  which  showed  tluil  it  was  not 
disagreeable  to  him.  lie  aisked  some  (|uestion8  as 
to  how  the  cotton  was  to  be  obtained,  to  which  Mr. 
Slidell,  of  course,  replied  that  his  Majesty  could 
manage  that  with  his  fleet.  Mr.  Benjamin  had  ex- 
pressly authorized  IVTr.  Slidell  to  use,  in  his  discre- 
tion, the  same  means  to  procure  the  recognition  of 
the  Confederacy  which  he  was  empowered  to  use 
to  induce  France  to  raise  tlie  blockn<le.  Tt  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that  the  representations  of  the  Con- 
federate envoy  had  more  or  less  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor  in  bringing  about  the  decision  to 

1  In  this  samo  dispatch  Mr.  that  Mr.  £.  DeLeon  had  been  sent 

Beajamin  informed  Mr.  Slidell  to  £uroi»e  with  $25,000  to  be  lued 

of      deporit  of  •  luyce  ■am  of  1>9r  him  for  tiie  opooial  pnrpooe 

money  with  Eraser,  Trenholm  of  obtaining  the  insertion,  in  the 

&  Co.,  o£  Liverpool,  for  the  secret  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  and 

•nrioe  of  kho  ConlMoney  in  fho  Coukliioati  of  ftrtlaleo  tKVW' 
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CHAP. IV.  which  he  came  in  the  autumn,  of  attempting  to  or- 
ganize his  joint  overture  for  peace  to  the  United 
B?^mfn.  States.  Mr.  Slidell  had  another  long  and  important 
MS.  fcln-  conversation  with  the  Emperor  ou  the  28th  of 
Arviiivea.  October.  The  interview  was  marked  with  the  same 
expr(»8sion  of  mutual  sympathy  as  tlie  preceding 
one.  Mr.  JSiideU  was  confident  of  early  and  impor- 
tant Confederate  victories,  of  disaffection  and  coun- 
ter-revolution in  the  North.  Th^^  Emperor  again 
had  no  scruple  in  declarinsr  tliat  his  sympathies 
were  entirely  with  the  South  ;  but  that  he  was 
obliged  to  act  with  great  caution,  and  intimated 
that  if  he  acted  alone,  England,  instead  of  following 
his  example,  would  endeavor  to  embroil  him  with 
the  United  States  and  that  French  commefce  would 
thus  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Slidell  tried  to  convince 
him  that  recognition  on  his  part  would  be  abso* 
lutely  safe;  that  the  American  navy  would  be 
swept  from  the  ocean  and  the  Northern  ports 
blockaded  by  a  moiety  of  the  French  marine ;  that 
the  Glokre  or  the  Normandie  could  enter  the  harbors 
of  New  York  or  Boston  and  lay  these  oitieB  under 
contribution;  that  ^  mad  and  stupid  as  the  Wash- 
ington Government  had  shown  itself  to  be»  it  still 
had  sense  enough  not  to  seek  a  quurel  with  the 
first  power  of  the  world." 

The  Emperor  then  asked  Mr.  Slidell  what  he 
thought  of  a  Joint  mediation  from  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Bussia;  whether  it  would,  if  proposed, 
be  accepted  by  the  two  parties.  Mr.  Slidell 
told  him  that  the  North  would  probably  accept 
it,  but  could  not  venture  to  say  how  it  would 
be  received  at  Richmond.  Mr.  Slidell  intima- 
ting his  belief  that  England  would  not  join  in  such 
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an  overture^  the  Emperor  said  "  ho  ha*}  roason  to  chap.iv. 
su^ipose  tlio  contrary;  that  he  had  a  letter  fi*om 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  which  he  would  show  me. 
He  did  so ;  it  was  an  autograpli  letter  trorn  King 
Leopold  to  the  Emperor,  dat^d  Brussels,  15th  Octo-  unt 
ber.  The  date  is  important,  as  Queen  Victoria  was 
then  at  Brussels.  The  King  urges  in  the  warmest 
manner,  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  sofEering  populations  of  Europe, 
that  prompt  and  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made 
by  France,  England,  and  Russia  to  put  an  end  to 
the  bloody  war  that  now  desolates  America.  He 
6]q>reese8  his  perfect  conviction  that  all  attempts 
to  reconstruct  the  Union  of  the  United  States  are 
hopeless;  that  final  separation  is  an  accomplished 
fact ;  and  that  it  is  tiie  duty  of  the  gveat  powers  so 
to  treat  it;  that  recognition,  or  any  other  course 
that  might  be  thonght  best  calculated  to  bring 
about  a  peaee^  shonld  be  at  once  adopted.  The 
appeal  is  made  with  great  earnestness  to  the  Em- 
peror to  bring  the  whole  wei|^t  of  his  great  name 
and  anthoiity  to  bear  on  the  most  important  qaes> 
tion  of  his  day.  It  is  universally  believed  that 
King  Leopold's  counsels  have  more  influence  with 
Queen  Victoria  than  those  of  any  living  man ;  that 
in  this  respect  ho  has  inherited  the  succession  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort.'* 

Whether  it  be  that  this  interview  fixed  the 
wandering  mind  of  the  Emperor,  or  whether  he 
was  amusing  himself  by  getting  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Slidell  in  relation  to  a  matter  alreail}  de- 
teiTuined,  it  is  at  all  events  noteworthy  that 
his  proposition  to  the  courts  of  England  and 
Russia  for  mediation  in  the  afitairs  of  the  United 
Vol.  VL— 6 
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QBAF.nr.  States  was  dated  on  the  3(Hih  of  Ootobeor,  two 
iM.     days  after  this  eonveraation.    It  was  in  this 

same  interview  that  the  Emperor  proposed  that 
Mr.  Slidell  should  build  ships  for  the  ConfederaLo 
navy  iu  l^'iaiice,  and  Mr.  SUdell  in  turn  offered  the 
Emperor,  on  bekall'  of  the  Confederacy,  all  possible 
assistaii<  0  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies;  he  might 
take  as  many  islands  and  provinces  as  ho  liked — a 
modified  Temptation  <if  Ww  Mountain.  It  is  the 
common  lot  of  traitors  to  sutfer  from  treachery; 
yet  both  parties  to  this  interview  doubtless  felt 
afterwards  that  they  had  reason  to  coni])lain  of  the 
wny  they  were  treated,  and  Mr.  Slideil,  when  the 
Emperor  repudiated  his  professions  made  in  this 
inter\dew,  probably  felt  no  keener  pang  of  confi- 
dence betrayed  than  did  the  Emperor  himself  when, 
in  spite  of  the  assurances  of  his  royal  brother  of 
Belgium,  the  courts  o£  En^^nd  and  Russia  flatly 
refused  to  join  in  his  mission  of  mediation,  and 
in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  his  Louisiana  friend,  that 
the  North  was  leally  anxious  for  foreign  interven- 
tion, he  received  from  Mr.  Lincoln  a  rebuff  as  gall- 
ing as  it  was  courteous  and  dignified. 

This  ended  the  disonssion  of  the  mediation  of 
foreign  powers  in  our  affiairs  as  between  our  Gov- 
ernment and  those  of  European  states.  There  was 
in  fact  no  common  ground  between  them*  The 
Cabinets  of  the  Old  World  approached  the  subject 
with  the  conviction  that  the  restoration  of  the  na- 
tional authority  was  impossible— a  hypothesis 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  never  per- 
mitted for  a  moment  to  find  entrance  in  their 
hearts  or  their  minds.  It  was  alike  repugnant  to 
their  feelings  and  their  reason,  and  the  course  of 
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events  gave  a  full  justification  to  tlioir  courage  and  chap.iv. 
their  wisdom. 

It  is,  afler  all,  not  great  ly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
E  lu  opoan  courts  should  have  been  deceived  in  re- 
gard to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  prospect  of  its  success  in  the 
contest  with  rebellion.  The  French  Minister  in 
Washinprton,  M.  Mercier,  a  diplomatist  of  ability 
and  experience,  was  personally  so  devoted  an  ad- 
herent of  Napoleon  III.  that  bis  oidy  point  of  view 
of  public  matters  was  in  reference  to  their  rffect 
upon  the  fortunes  or  the  plans  of  the  Emperor. 
ITo  was  not  unaware  that  the  complete  triumph  of 
the  national  arms  was  regarded  in  Pans  as  a  con- 
tingency grossly  improbable,  and  also  —  if  it  could 
be  accomplished — unfavorable  to  tho  pm-petuity 
of  a  Latin  Empire  on  this  continent.  His  sym- 
pathies, and  with  them  his.  beliefs,  were  therefore 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  South.  His  intimate 
associations  in  this  country  were  either  with  se- 
cessionists or  with  the  most  fironounoed  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition,  whose  sentiments  were 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  insur- 
gents. He  naturally  reported  what  he  heard,  and 
what  he  believed,  and  what  he  thought  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  Emperor,  and  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  the  latter  had.  not  bem  misled. 
An  inoident  which  happened  in  the  latter  part  of 
1862  had  a  tendency  to  confirm  his  impression  that 
tiie  National  Qoyemment  was  losing  its  confidence 
and  its  firmness,  and  that  the  Bepublican  party  was 
not  so  united  in  its  support  as  appeared  on  the 
surface.  Horace  Greeley,  personally  and  by  let- 
ter, approached  him  with  a  suggestion  that  he 
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CHAF.  IV.  should  secure  the  mediation  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  put  an  end  to  tlie  war.  M.  Mercier,  hav- 
ing no  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Greeley, 
knew  iiotliinp:  of  those  peculiarities  of  caprice  and 
impulse  wiiich  i'ormed  tJic  sj fecial  weakness  of  that 
remarkable  character;  ho  saw  in  him  only  the 
most  prondnent  and  most  powerful  of  American 
joiu  iialists,  and  took  it  for  gi'Mntcd  that  he  repre- 
sented in  his  anxiety  for  peace,  if  not  the  Admin- 
istration itself,  at  least  the  Republican  party  of 
New  York.  He  communicated  the  letter  to  his 
colleagues  aa  a  matter  of  grave  importance^  symp- 
tomatic of  the  weakness  of  the  xadical  war  party 
of  the  North.^  He  was  greatly  surprised  by  the 
severe  admonition  which  he  received  from  Mr. 
Seward  for  his  share  in  the  afl^r,  and  doubtless 
thought  that  the  journalist  more  honestly  repre- 
sented the  prevailing  opinion  than  the  premier. 
He  made  a  journey  to  Richmond  by  the  order  of 
his  Qovemment^  and  he  gave  so  warm  a  coloring 
to  the  pennission  accorded  to  his  jonmey  by  the 
Federal  Qoyemment  in  his  report  of  the  trans- 
action that  Mr.  Seward  thought  proper  to  say  in  a 
letter  to  the  Senate  that  he  had  neyer  giyen  a  foreign  , 
minister,  or  anybody  else,  authority  to  make  repre- 
sentatlonB  of  any  sort  to  the  rebel  Government. 

A  letter  written  by  Lord  Lyons^  the  British  Min- 
ister, to  his  Government,  in  the  antnmn  of  1862, 
shows  how  hostile  to  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
lincoln  was  the  tone  of  feeling  in  the  diplomatic 

*  Seward  a«td  Mercier  read  lie  could  uot  favor  any  mediation 

Greeley's  letter  to  StoeeU,  the  wbioli  should  haaard  the  Union, 

Rus-ian  Minister,  and  when  he  he  said,  "That  's  all  ]>o8h,  of 
caiue  to  the  coneludiiig  para-  course." — Diary  of  H.  J.  Ray- 
graph,  which  was  a  protest  that  mond,  "  Serihner's  Monthly/' 
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body  at  that  time^  and  how  persfstently  European  cb*9.tv, 
CabinetB  were  mifihif  orxned  by  their  repreeentatives 
in  Washington  in  referenoe  to  the  sitoation  and 
prospect  of  affairs  in  the  United  States.  On  his 
arrival  in  New  York  after  a  visit  to  Enghind,  he 
had  been  met  and  at  once  taken  possession  of  by 
the  leaders  of  the  peace  party,  who  were  also,  at 
that  time,  among  the  leaders  in  fashionable  society 
in  New  York.  He  apparently  adopts  their  point  of 
view  in  some  respects,  but  sees  the  folly,  and 
doubts  the  sincerity,  of  their  pretenses  that  an  ar- 
misfioe,  which  they  ardently  desire,  would  result 
in  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  "The  more  saga- 
cious members  of  the  party,"  he  says,  "  must  look 
upon  the  proposal  of  a  Conveotioii  merely  as  a  last 
experiment  to  test  the  possibility  of  reunion.  Tliey 
are  no  doul>t  well  aware  that  the  most  probable 
consequences  of  an  armistice  would  bo  the  estab- 
lishment of  Southern  independence,  but  they  per- 
ceive that  if  the  South  is  so  utterly  alienated  that 
no  possible  concession  w  ill  induce  it  to  return  vol- 
untarily to  the  Union,  it  is  wiser  to  agree  to  s(^pa- 
ration  than  to  prosecute  a  cruel  and  hopeless  war.** 
Singularly  enough,  L#ord  Lyons's  conterences 
with  th(?  opposition  in  New  York,  whose  advice 
was  given  in  a  sense  hostile  to  the  (Government 
and  to  the  prosefution  of  the  war,  resulted  in  a 
report  unfavorable  to  the  project  of  mediation 
which  was  being  so  earnestly  pressed  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  national  cause  in  Paris.  He  quoted  the 
conservative  leaders  as  saying  that  "an  offer  of 
mediation,  if  made  to  the  radical  Administration, 
would  be  rejected,  and  that  it  might  increase  the 
yimlence  with  which  the  war  was  prosecuted.  If 
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CBAF.n\  their  own  party  were  in  power,  or  virtually  con- 
trolled tlie  Adniiuistration,  they  would  rather,  if 
possible,  ubtaiTi  en  armistice  without  the  aid  of 
foreign  governmeuts " ;  they  were  especially  timid 
about  the  political  effect  of  an  offer  of  mediation 
which  should  come  from  Great  Britain.  Lord 
Lyons  therefore  advised  against  sncli  an  offer  on 
the  p^round  that  "  it  might  enii)arrass  the  peace 
party,''  and  thus  oblige  them,  in  order  to  maintain 
tboi!'  popularity,  to  make  some  declaration  against 
it.  It  is  not  the  least  significant  feature  of  this 
curious  letter  that  Lord  Lyon ^  said,  "At  Washing- 
ton I  have  had  fewer  opportunities  thaa  I  had  at 
New  York  of  asoertaining  the  present  views  of  the 
chiefs  of  political  parties."  At  the  interviews  he 
had  on  arriving  with  Mr.  Seward  and  the  President, 
they  both  conyersed  only  on  ordinary  topics,  and 
"  did  not  appear  to  expect  or  to  desire  from  him  any 
special  oommunioationa  from  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
emmeiit.''  He  missed  in  the  responsible  mlera  of 
the  nation,  and  in  the  executive  and  legislative  func- 
tionaries in  whose  hands  rested  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  that  open  and  effusive  freedom  of  commu- 
nication which  he  found  among  the  sympathizers 
with  secession  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  New  York. 
In  advising  his  Government  against  an  offer  of 
mediation  he  repeated  and  adopted  as  his  own  the 
opinion  he  gained  among  the  conservatives  of  New 
Y6rk,  that "  the  President  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  extreme  Badical  party."  His  state- 
ment of  the  aims  of  that  party  was  not  altogether 
inaccurate:  "They  declare  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  reconciliation  with  the  Southern  people ;  that  the 
war  must  be  pursued  per  fas  et  mfas  until  the  dis- 
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loyal  men  of  the  South  are  mined  and  subjugated,  or*p.it. 
if  not  extemiuiated ;  that  not  an  inch  of  the  old 
temtory  of  the  republic  must  be  given  up,  and  that 
foreign  intervention  in  any  shape  must  be  rejected 
and  resented."  Lord  Lyons  hud  no  right  to  say 
that  there  was  no  hopu  of  reconciliation  with  the 
Southern  peoijlo;  it  was  the  Southern  leaders  of 
the  rebellion  alone  who  wore  regarded  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln as  irreconcilable;  and  it  was  a  gratuitous 
insult  to  the  Government  to  which  he  was  accred- 
ited to  say  they  were  determined  to  piirsue  the 
war  per  fan  et  nefas ;  his  imputation  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  revengeful  purposes  towards  the  disloysd 
is  false  and  unjustifiable.  With  these  exceptions  his 
statement  may  pass  as  sulficiently  expressing  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  save  the  Union  in- 
tact and  to  continue  the  war  to  the  triumph  of  the 
iiatioiial  cause.  Lord  Lyoii8  indioates  that  he  has 
no  faith  whatever  in  such  an  issne  of  the  conflict. 

If  he  was  wrong  in  hia  opinion,  he  was  also  in- 
ezcnsably  wrong  in  the  assumed  facts  on  which  it 
was  based;  for  he  informs  his  Government  that  on 
the  4th  of  next  March  the  Democrats  will  obtain 
control  of  the  new  Honse  of  Representatlyefl ;  that 
the  new  Congress  will  be  hostile  to  the  Administra- 
tion and  to  tiie  Radical  poiiyy  and  that  the  Presi* 
dent  will  hardly  be  able  to  persist  in  his  present 
poficy,  and  in  his  assamption  of  extraordinary 
powers.  Ten  minuteie^  perusal  of  a  newspaper  con- 
taining a  list  of  Congressmen-elect  wonld  have 
enabled  him  to  avoid  so  flagrant  an  error.  Bnt 
any  lesser  lapses  seem  pardonable  in  comparison 
with  the  stupendous  error  of  a  Minister  charged 
with  the  most  solemn  responsibilities  between  two 
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CBAF.rv.  great  and  friendly  power?,  and  jx^^.^Rsed  of  un- 
limited facilities  for  opcertaiuiug  tlio  truth,  say- 
ing, as  Lord  Lyons  says  near  the  close  of  his 
letter,  "all  hope  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union 
appears  to  be  fading  away,  even  from  the  minds 
of  those  who  moat  desire  it.'' 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Executive 
Department  of  the  Qovemment  had  in  a  thousand 
ways  oontmiiaily  repeated  its  determiiiation  to 
listen  to  no  overtures  from  the  insurgents  not 
based  upon  a  leoognition  of  the  national  authority^ 
and  no  overtnies  from  foreign  powers  of  any  na- 
tore  whatever  having  reference  to  the  rebellion; 

"Sy**  and  just  before  the  session  ended  it  was  thought 
by  Congress  proper  that  the  Legislative  body 
should  express  itself  on  the  same  snlgect  with 
In  the    equal  deamess.  Resolutions  were  introduced  and 
31 1^5.^111  passed  through  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  very 

lit tosT  large  majorities^  acknowledging  the  friendly  form 
and  intention  of  the  overtures  made  by  foreign 
powers  in  the  direction  of  mediation,  and  saying 
that  if  the  idea  of  mediation  should  continue  to 
be  regarded  as  practicable  it  might  lead  to  pro- 
ceedings tending  to  embarrass  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers,  and 
that  to  remove  for  the  future  all  chance  of  mis- 
understanding on  the  subject  it  seems  iii  that  Con- 
gress should  dechire  its  convictions  thereon.  The 
resolutions  following  this  preamble  were  at  once  a 
declaration  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  Slates  and 
a  formal  warning  to  all  foreign  powers  that  their 
intervention  was  not  desired  and  would  not  be 
entertained.  They  express  the  deep  regret  of  the 
American  people  that  the  blow  aimed  by  the  rebel- 
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lion  at  the  national  life  has  fallen  so  heavily  upon  chap.iv. 
tliv  laboring  population  of  Europe,  but  that  any 
propositi  on  from  any  foreign  power  ha'V'ing  for  its 
object  the  arrest  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  is  calculated  to  prolong 
and  embitter  the  conflict,  to  cause  increased  expen- 
diture of  blood  and  treasure,  and  to  postpone  the 
much-desired  day  of  peace,  and  that  Congrofis 
would  look  upon  any  further  attempt  in  the  same 
direction  as  an  unfriendly  act.  The  resolutions 
further  expressed  the  disappointment  of  Congress 
at  the  hospitality  and  encouragement  which  a  re- 
bellious QoTemment,  f omided  upon  slavery  as  its 
comer-stone,  had  received  from  foreign  powers, 
and  they  closed  with  the  annonncement  that  the 
war  wonld  be  vigorously  prosecuted  according  to 
the  humane  principles  of  Christian  states  until  the 
rebellion  should  be  suppressed.  The  President  was 
requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  conn-  iSSSSi 
tries,  to  be  by  them  conmiunicated  to  the  govern-  iSt ffi. 
ments  to  which  they  were  accredited. 


OHAPTEB  V 


BtGNB  OF  THE  TEMBS 

ohap.  TIEFOBE  enough  time  had  elapsed  to  judge  of 
X3  the  probable  effect  of  Lmeobi's  offer  of  eom- 
peiuation  to  the  border  States,  a  new  incident 
oocnned  which  further  compEcated  the  President's 
dealings  with  the  slavery  question.  Abont  the 
w  middle  of  May  he  was  surprised  to  learn  from  the 
newspapers  that  General  David  Hunter,  whom  he 
had  recently  sent  to  command  the  Department  of 
the  South,  had  issued  an  order  of  military  eniaiici- 
pation.  Reciting  that  the  Department  of  the  Suuih 
was  under  martial  law,  the  order  declared,  "  Slav- 
ery and  martial  law  in  a  free  country  are  altogether 
inrojnpatible.  The  persons  in  these  three  States  — 
w.k  "*  Georj^ia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina — heretofore 

V0\.  XIV.  /  r 

IN  841.  "  held  as  slaves  are  therefore  de<^lared  forever  free." 

So  far  as  can  be  judged,  General  Hunter  was 
moved  to  this  step  by  what  seemed  to  him  the 
requirements  of  his  new  suiroundings  and  the 
simple  dictates  of  natural  justice.*  He  was  a  warm 
personal  and  political  friend  of  President  Lincoln^ 

1  In  atwiflf  "  Report  of  Military  existing  only  by  manicipal  enaet- 

Servicee,**  made  by  General  Hun-  monts,  cenf?ed    to  exist  the  mo- 

ter  to  the  War  Department  in  meut  a  subjcc-t  by  hia  rebelliou 

1873,  he  says  on  this  point:  plftoed  himself  beyond  the  pftle 

"Hj  theoiy  being  (hat  Akwcj,  of  theee  enaetuento." 
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was  entirely  free  from  motives  of  selfish  ambition,  cba*.  v. 
and  was  not  a  man  who  would  suffer  himseK  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  a  political  oombination. 
Of  strong  antislavery  oonviotioiis,  his  sense  of 
duty  in  the  service  of  the  Union  was  as  single- 
hearted  and  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  Crusader  sent  to 
lescue  the  Holy  Sopuloher  from  the  Infidel.  In  his 
eyes  rebelliozi  and  slavery  were  intertwined  abomi- 
natioQS  to  he  struck  aad  conquered  simultaneousiy. 
When  he  took  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  South  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  new  uaa. 
conditions.  The  capture  of  Port  Boyal  in  the  pre- 
ceding November  had  been  followed  by  the  flight  of 
the  whole  white  population,  leaving  the  entire  coast 
from  North  Edisto  Biver  to  Warsaw  Sound,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  in  Hie  hands  of  the 
captors.  This  was  the  region  of  the  famous  sea 
island  cotton  plantations,  in  which  the  slaves  out- 
numbered the  whites  nearly  five  to  one.  In  their 
sudden  flight  the  whites  were  compeOed  to  abandon 
their  slaves,  and  a  large  negro  population  thus  fell 
gi  adually  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Union 
arm  y. 

The  exercise  of  common  humanity  forced  the 
military  administration  of  the  department  beyond 
mere  warlike  objects.   The  commander,  General 
Thomas  W.  Sherman,  issued  an  address  to  the  noy.i.mi. 
white  inhabitants,  inviting  them  to  return  and  re- 
occupy  their  lands  and  homes,  and  continue  their 
peaceful  vocations  under  the  ausj^ices  and  i)rotee- 
tion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Ex- 
cent  in  a  very  few  instances  the  friendlv  invitation     w  r 
was  defiantly  refused.    They  not  only  preferred  pp.aoo,  aaa. 
ruin  and  exile,  but  did  such  mischief  as  lay  in  their 
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Cfue.  V.   power  by  orderiTig  their  C45tton  to  be  bui'ned  and 
circulating  amoDg  the  blacks  the  Ftatemont  that 
the  Yankees  would  seize  them,  and  sell  theni  into 
slavery  in  Cuba.   Such  was  the  distrust  excited  by 
the  falsehood,  that  a  month  after  the  capture  of 
T  ^     Port  Royal  but  about  320  bhieks  had  ventured  into 
^hSSSS^***  Sherman's  camps;  nearly  all  these  were  decrepit, 
i8nf%rfk  or  were  women  and  children^  there  being  only 
^f^Mb"  sixty  able-bodied  men  among  them. 

For  a  while  the  slaves  made  the  most  of  their 
abrupt  holiday.  But  their  scanty  clothing  wore 
out;  the  small  stock  of  provisions  on  the  planta- 
tions became  exhausted.  At  the  time  of  their  mas- 
ters' flight  much  of  the  cotton  crop  was  still  in  the 
fields.  In  the  increasing  demand  for  this  product 
it  became  an  object  for  the  Goyemment  to  collect 
and  preserve  what  was  left;  and  this  work,  began 
under  the  joint  orders  of  the  War  and  Treasury 
Departments,  set  on  foot  the  first  organization  of 
the  colored  population  for  labor  and  govemment. 
Military  orders  divided  the  country  into  districts, 
with  agents  to  superintend  the  plantations,  to  en- 
roll and  organize  the  blacks  into  working  parties, 
to  furnish  them  necessary  food  and  clothing,  and 
to  pay  them  for  their  labor.  Private  philanthropy 
also  gave  timely  and  valuable  assistance.  Belief 
societies,  organized  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  collected  funds  and  employed  teach- 
ers, some  fifty  of  whom  reached  Beaufort  the  9th 
of  March,  1862,  and  began  a  much -needed  work 
of  com])ined  encouragement,  guardianship,  and 
instnu  tiuu,  thus  replacing  the  elements  of  social 
government  which  the  slaves  had  lost  by  the  with- 
drawal of  their  masters  and  mistresses. 
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The  control  of  the  captured  aud  abandoned  cot-   chap.  v. 
ton  and  other  property  fell  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
rnent,  and  in  this  connection  Secretary  Chase,  at 
the  President's  r(  quGnt,  gave  the  educational  enter- 
prise his  official  sauctiou  and  supervision;  later 
on,  the  War  Department  assumed  and  continued 
the  work.   Compelled  from  the  first  to  rely  upon 
"eontralmnds^   for  information  nnd  assistance, 
and  to  a  lar^^'  extent  for  military  labor,  it  gave 
them  in  return  not  only  wages  for  the  actual  ser- 
vice peiformed,  but  necessary  food  and  shelter  for 
the  destitute,  and  with  the  return  of  the  spring 
season  furnished  them,  so  far  as  possible,  seed  and 
implementB  of  husbandry,  and  enoouraged  them  to 
renew  their  accustomed  labor  in  the  gardens  and 
fields  of  the  abandoned  plantations,  in  order  to  pro-    ^  ^ 
vide  for,  or  at  least  contribute  to,  their  own  main-  sberman  to 
tenanoe.    Under  this  treatment  confidence  was  i^gJ^SjSh, 
qniekly  established.  Meanwhile,  by  the  military  ytob^Jl'iHca. 
occnpation  of  additional  territory,  the  number  of  voi.  vi.. 
blacks  within  the  Union  lines  had  increased  in  two  i^*  ^ 
months  from  320  to  over  9000. 

When  General  Hunter  took  command  of  the  ^'^^^ 
Department  of  the  South,  this  industrial  and 
educational  organization  of  the  blacks  was  just 
beginning.  Military  usefulness  was  of  the  first 
importance  in  his  eyes,  particularly  as  his  forces 
were  insufficient  for  offensive  movements.  It  was 
not  unnatural  that,  seeing  the  large  colored  popula- 
tion within  his  lines,  much  of  it  unemployed,  his 
thoughts  should  turn  to  the  idea  of  organizing, 
arming,  and  training  regiments  of  colored  soldiers ; 
and,  assuming  that  the  instructions  of  the  War 
Department  conferred  the  necessoiy  authority,  he 
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OBAF.T.  began  the  experiment  irithout  delay.  It  was  amid 
tto^    aU  these  eonditiona,  which  at  that  time  did  not 
exist  elsewhere,  that  General  Hunter  issued  the 
already  recited  aider  annomieing  that  slavery  and 

martial  law  were  incompatible,  and  declaring  free 
all  slaves  in  his  department.  The  presence  of  the 
Union  army  had  visibly  created  a  new  order  of 
,  things,  and  he  doubtless  felt  it  a  duty  to  proclaim 
officially  what  practically  had  come  to  pass. 

The  mails  from  the  Department  of  the  South 
could  only  come  by  sea ;  hence  a  week  elapsed  after 
the  promulgation  of  Hunter's  order  before  know- 
ledge of  it  came  to  the  President  through  its  pub- 
lication in  the  New  York  i<>uriials.  The  usual 
acrimonious  comuu  iits  immediaUly  followed  :  rad- 
icals approved  it,  Democrats  and  conservatives 
denounced  it ;  and  the  President  was  assailed  tor 
ina('tir)u  on  the  one  hand  and  for  troacliory  on  the 
other.  Lincoln's  own  judgment  of  the  act  was 
definite  and  prompt.   "No  commanding  general 

Warden  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  thing,  upon  my  responsibility,  with- 
ea^onp.  out  consulting  me,^  he  wrote  in  answer  to  a  note 

^j!^'   from  Chase,  who  wished  the  order  to  stand. 

Three  days  later  (May  19,  1862)  the  President 
published  a  proclamation  reciting  that  the  Goyem* 
ment  had  no  knowledge  or  part  in  the  issuing  of 
Hunter's  order  of  emaooipation,  that  neither  Hun- 
ter nor  any  other  person  had  been  authorized  to 
dedare  free  the  slaves  of  any  State,  and  that  his 
order  in  that  respect  was  altogether  void.  The 
President  continued:  '^I  farther  make  it  known 
that  whetlier  it  be  competent  for  me^  as  Commander- 
m-Ohief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  declare  the 
slaves  of  any  State  or  States  free,  and  whether  at 
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any  time»  in  any  case  it  slialL  have  become  a  neces-  chat.t. 
sity  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  ezerdse  snch  a  supposed  power,  are 
questions  which,  under  my  responsibility,  I  reserve 
to  myself,  and  which  I  cannot  feel  justified  in  leav- 
ing to  the  decision  of  commanders  in  the  field. 
These  are  totally  different  questions  from  those  of 
police  regulations  in  the  armies  and  camps." 

While  the  President  thus  drew  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  limited  authority  of  commanders 
in  the  field  and  the  full  reservok  of  executive 
powers  in  his  own  hands,  for  future  contingencies, 
he  utilized  the  occabiou  for  a  forcible  adjnonition 
to  the  border  slave  States.  Reminding  them  that 
he  by  fpcot nmciK la tion,  and  Congress  by  joint  reso- 
lution, haci  made  them  a  formal  tender  and  pledge 
of  pa\^llent  for  their  slaves  if  they  would  volunta- 
rily abolish  the  institution,  he  counseled  them  in 
words  of  parental  wisdom  and  affection  not  to 
neglect  this  opportunity  of  financial  security  for 
themselves  and  patriotic  benefit  to  their  country. 
He  said:  '^To  the  people  of  those  States  I  now 
earnestly  appeal  X  do  not  argue;  I  beseech  you 
to  make  the  arguments  for  yourselves.  You  can- 
not|  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the 
times.  I  beg  of  you  a  oahn  and  enkrged  considep- 
ation  of  them,  ranging,  If  it  may  be,  far  above 
personal  and  partisan  polities.  This  proposal  makes 
common  cause  for  a  common  object,  casting  no  re- 
proaches upon  any.  It  acts  not  the  Pharisee.  The 
change  it  contemplates  would  come  gentiy  as  tiie 
dews  of  heaven^ not  rending  or  wrecking  any- 
thing. Will  you  not  embrace  it!  So  much  good 
has  not  been  done  by  one  effort  in  all  past  time,  as. 
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CBAP.v.  in  the  providence  of  God,  it  is  now  your  high  priv- 
Eiiciumu-  i^^^  ^  ^"^^^  futui-e  not  have  to 

M^i9.    lament  that  you  have  neglected  it." 

The  "  sigiib  of  the  times  ^  were  indeed  multiply- 
ing to  a  degree  that  ought  to  have  attractecl  the 
notice  of  the  border  States,  even  without  the  point- 
ing finger  of  the  President.  How  iur  the  presence 
of  the  Confederate  armies,  embodying  a  compact 
proslavery  sentiment,  had  up  to  that  time  interfered 
locally  with  the  relations  of  master  and  slave  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing ;  we  do  know  that  before 
the  end  of  the  rebellion  tiie  conditions  of  war — 
military  necessity  —  brought  even  the  rebel  Gov- 
ernment and  the  unconquered  slave  commimities 
to  the  verge  of  emancipation  and  the  general  mili- 
tary employment  of  the  blaeks.  But  Northern 
armies,  embodying  a  compact  anti&laT«ry  senti- 
ment, stationed  or  moving  in  slave  communities, 
act^d  on  the  institution"  as  a  disturbing,  relaxing, 
and  disintegrating  force,  constant  in  operation, 
which  no  vigilance  conld  shut  out  and  no  regula- 
tions could  remedy.  Whether  in  Kentucky  or 
Viiginia,  Missouri  or  Mississippi,  the  skm  gave 
the  Union  soldiers  Iiis  sympathy  and  his  help; 
while  for  services  rendered,  and  stiU  more  for 
services  expected,  the  soldiers  returned  friendship 
and  protection,  finding  no  end  of  pretexts  to  evade 
any  general  orders  to  the  contrary.  From  the 
army  this  feeling  communicated  itself  sometimes 
directly  to  Congress,  sometimes  to  the  soldier's 
Northern  home,  firom  which  it  was  in  turn  reflected 
upon  that  body.  The  antislavery  feeling  at  the 
North,  excited  by  the  ten-years'  political  conten- 
tion, intensified  by  the  outbreak  of  rebeUiou,  was 
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thus  fed  and  stimulated,  and  grew  with  every  day^s  cbap.v. 
duration  of  the  mr.  Conservative  opinion  could 
not  defend  a  syatem  that  had  wrought  the  oonyul- 
aion  and  disaster  through  which  the  nation  was 
struggling.  Badical  opinion  lost  no  opportunity 
to  denounce  it  and  attack  its  vulnerable  points. 

Of  the  operations  of  this  sentiinent  the  debates 
and  enactments  of  Congress  afford  an  approximate 
measure.  During  the  long  session  from  December 
2, 1661,  to  July  17,  1862,  the  subject  seemed  to 
touch  every  topic  at  some  point,  while  the  affirma- 
tive proposilaons  of  which  slavery  was  the  central 
and  vital  object  were  of  themselves  sufficiently 
numerous  to  absorb  a  large  share  of  the  discus- 
sions. Lea\dug  out  of  view  the  many  resolutions 
and  bills  which  received  only  passing  attention,  or 
which  were  at  once  rejected,  this  secoud  session' 
of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  perfected  and  en- 
acted a  series  of  antislavery  measures  which 
amounted  to  a  complete  reversal  of  the  policy  of 
the  General  Government.  At  the  date  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  quoted  above  calling  attention 
to  the  "  signs  of  the  tmies,"  only  a  portion  of  thrsi^ 
measunjs  had  reached  final  enactment;  but  the 
drift  and  portent  of  their  coming  was  unmistakable. 
In  the  rpstrieted  limits  of  these  pages  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  them  in  review  separately  or  chrono- 
logically ;  nor  does  the  date  of  their  passage  and 
approval  always  indicate  tlie  relation  in  which  they 
engrossed  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  consider- 
ation of  the  general  subject  was,  we  may  almost 

^  The  first  session  of  the  Thirty-  Idoooln's  ProelamatioQ,  and 
MvsntbCongrsMinwtiiespeeial  vfelali  met  en  July  4,  sad  ed> 
eeeden  eonyened  by  fteeident  jovned  on  Angnst  6, 1661. 
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chaf.v.   say,  continuous,  and  the  reader  will  obtain  a  bettor 
idea  of  their  cumulative  force  and  value  irom  a 
M»     generalized  abstract,  fc»howing  the  importance  and 
scope  of  the  several  acts  and  sections  as  related  to 

eacii  other. 

First.  One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  discussion 
arose  upon  the  constantly  recurring  question  of 
returning  to  slave-owners  such  runaways  as  sonefht 
the  protection  of  tlie  Union  camps,  and  regarding 
which  various  commanders  had  issued  such  differ- 
ent and  contradictory  orders.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  President  left  his  officers  full  discretion  on 
tills  point,  becaiue  it  fell  within  the  necessitiee  of 
camp  and  police  regulations.  The  somewhat  harsh 
and  arbitrary  Order  No.  3,  issued  by  General  Hal- 
leek  in  Missouri,  provoked  wide-spread  comment 
and  indignation ;  and  though  the  General  insisted 
that  the  spirit  of  the  order  was  purely  military 
and  not  political,  it  undoubtedly  hastened  and  in- 
tensified Congressional  action.  By  an  aotapproyed 
March  13, 1862,  a  new  article  of  war  was  added  to 
the  army  regulations,  which  enjoined,  under  usual 
penalties^  that  ''All  officers  or  persons  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  are  pro- 
hibited from  employing  any  of  the  forces  under 
their  respective  commands  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing fugitives  from  service  or  labor  who  may  have 
escaped,"  etc  Later,  Section  10  of  the  Oonflscation 
Act  was  virtually  an  amendment  of  the  fngitive- 
ViSTiJ*  slave  law ;  providing  that  the  claimant  might  not 
*  use  its  authority  until  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  prohibiting  aii\'  I'orson  in  the  anny  or 
navy  from  surrendering^  a  fugitive  slave,  or  pre- 
suming to  decide  the  validity  of  the  owner's  claim. 
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Second,  No  less  to  fulfil  the  dictates  of  propriety  chat. v. 
and  justice  than  for  its  salutary  infliiciK  r  on  the 
opinion  of  foreificn  nations,  the  annual  nn  ssage  of  d«o. 8,iaa. 
tlie  President  had  recommended  a  recognition  of 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Hayti  and 
Liberia,  and  the  appointment  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives to  those  new  States.  This  was  duly 
authorized  by  an  act  approved  June  5, 1862.  Sim- 
ilar reasons  also  secured  the  passage  of  An  act  to 
carry  into  effect  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  her  Britannic  Majesty  for  the  suppres* 
sion  of  the  African  slave-trade,"  approved  Jnly  11, 
1862.  That  this  action  betokened  more  than  mere 
hoUow  profession  and  sentiment  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  nnder  the  prosecution  of  the  Qovemment^ 
the  slave-trader  Nathaniel  P.  Gordon  was  convicted 
and  banged  in  New  York  on  the  Slst  of  Febmary,  im 
1862,  this  being  the  first  execntion  for  such  crime 
nnder  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  after  thehr 
enforcement  had  been  negjeeted  and  tiieir  extreme 
penalty  defied  for  forty  years. 

Tkk-d.  The  next  marked  feature  of  Congressional 
antislavery  enactment  was  one  which,  in  a  period 
of  peace,  wonld  have  signalized  the  cnlmination  of 
a  great  party  triumph  and  taken  its  place  aa  a  dis- 
tinctive political  landmark.  Now,  however,  in  the 
clash  and  turmoil  of  war  it  was  disposed  of,  not  so 
much  in  the  light  of  party  conquest,  as  the  sim- 
ple necessary  regristration  of  accomplished  faet^, 
wrought  beyond  recall  by  passing  events,  recog- 
nized by  public  opinion,  and  requiring  only  the 
formality  of  parliamentary  attestation.  Its  title 
was,  "  An  act  to  secure  freedom  to  all  persons 
within  the  Territories  of  the  United  iStates,''  ap- 
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CBAp.y.  proved  June  19, 1S62.  This  was  the  realisation  of 
the  purpose  whieh  had  called  the  Bepublican  party 
into  being,  namely,  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri 

Compromise,  its  extension  and  application  to  all 
Territones  ul'  the  United  Stati's,  and,  as  a  logical 
result,  the  rejection  and  condemnation  of  the  pro- 
slavery  doctrines  of  tlie  Dred  Scott  decision,  the 
demand  for  a  Congressional  slave  code,  and  the 
subversive  "  property  theory  "  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
These  were  the  issues  which  had  caused  the  six- 
years'  political  contention  between  the  North  and 
tli'^  South;  and  upon  its  defeat  at  the  ballot-box, 
by  the  election  ot  President  Lincoln,  the  South  had 
appealed  to  the  sword. 

Fourth.  Still  advanciiij^  another  step  in  the  prev- 
alent antislavery  progress,  we  come  to  the  policy 
of  compensated  emancipation  so  stremioiisly  urged 
by  the  President.  Action  on  this  point  has  already 
been  described,  namely,  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  approved  April  10, 1862,  virtually  pledg- 
ing the  aid  of  tlie  Government  to  any  State  which 
would  adopt  it^  and  the  act,  approved  April  16, 
1862,  with  its  amendments,  actually  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  compensa- 
tion to  owners.  The  earnestness  of  Congress  in  this 
refonn  is  marked  by  the  additional  step  that,  under 
acts  approved  May  21  and  July  11,  1862,  certain 
provisions  were  made  for  the  education  of  colored 
children  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  George- 
town, Disfaict  of  Columbia. 

Fifth,  By  far  the  most  important  of  all  Uie  anti- 
slavery  laws  of  this  period,  both  in  scope  and  puiv 
pose,  was  a  new  Confiscation  Act,  perfected  after 
much  deliberation,  passed  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
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sion,  and  approved  by,  the  Presideut  July  17,  1862.   chap.  v. 
The  act  o£  Aiigust.'6il8C»i,ibfi]^>'ei|t^^ 

of  making  froe  the  slaves  'iwtiiaUy'^Hiplci^T^flii:-;  •/ 
rebel  military  service.  The  new  law  undertook  to  lA*  *  - 
deal  more  generally  with  the  subject^  and  indeed 
extended  its  provisions  beyond  the  mere  idea  of 
confiscation.  While  other  subjeets  were  included, 
its  spirit  and  object  wonld  have  been  better  ex- 
pressed by  this  title  of  ^'An  act  to  destroy  dayery 
under  the  powers  of  war.**  In  addition  to  other 
penalties  for  treason  or  rebellion,  it  declared  that 
slayes  of  persons  guilty  and  convicted  of  these 
crimes  should  be  made  free;  that  slaves  of  rebels, 
escaping  and  taking  refuge  witiiin  the  army  lines, 
slaves  captured  fh)m  rebels  or  deserted  by  them 
and  coming  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  slaves  of  rebels  found  in  any 
place  occupied  by  rebel  forces  and  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Union  army,  should  all  be  deemed  cap- 
tives of  war  and  he  forever  free. 

Sixth.  Coupled  with  the  foregoing  sweeping  pro- 
visions, intended  to  destroy  title  in  slave  property 
as  a  punishment  for  treason  and  rebt  Uiou,  were 
other  provisions,  which,  under  guarded  phrase- 
ology, looked  to  the  active  organized  employment 
of  slaves  as  a  substantial  militaiy  force  —  which 
military  ser\dce  should  in  its  turn  also,  in  specified 
cases,  work  enfranchisement  froin  bondage.  Thus, 
in  certain  an  ndmi  nt-^  of  the  militia  laws^  it  was 
enacted  that  the  President  might  enroll  and  em- 

l« An  Mt  to  amend  the  net  eall-  1 795,  and  the  "  acts  MDeadatoj 

ing  forth  the  militir!  to  execute  tlioreof,  and  for  other  purposes,** 

the  laws  of  the  Uniou,  suppress  approved  July  17, 1802,  seotions 

iiwametioiu^  and  xepol  12  ud  18.— Appendix "  CHobe^" 

•knu^"  apl^voved  Febniaiy  38,  p.  414. 
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vuAP.y.  ploy  contrabands  in  such  cflmj); labor  or  military 
^  s§ryict  as.thej':\v<mViifff^af{)ri  aiul  that  tlieii-  wives, 
\;  -.i^?*.  V:^i^fet"s,  kiicV  vhildreii,  if  they  belonged  to  armed 
-  •  •  *  ' "  'rebels,  should  become  free  by  virtue  of  such  ser- 
vice. Section  11  of  the  Confiscation  Act,  however, 
confeiTcd  a  still  broader  authority  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  this  object.  It  provided :  "That  the 
Pit^sidcnt  of  theUnit<'(l  States  is  aiithurized  to  em- 
ploy as  many  persons  of  African  descent  as  be  may 
deem  (  essary  and  proper  for  the  suppression  of 
this  rebellion,  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  oi  jLran- 
ize  and  use  them  in  siidi  inaimer  as  he  may  judge 
best  for  the  pubUc  welfare."  This  section  allowed 
a  latitude  of  construction  which  permitted  the 
organization  of  a  few  of  the  earliest  regiments  of 
colored  soldiers. 

In  tracing  the  antislayeiy  policy  of  President 
Lincoln,  his  opinions  upon  some  of  the  prominent 
features  of  these  laws  become  of  special  interest. 
He  followed  the  discussion  and  perfecting  of  the 
Confiscation  Act  with  careful  attention,  and  as  it 
neared  its  passage  prepared  a  veto  message,  point- 
ing oat  several  serions  defects,  which  Congress 
hastily  remedied  in  anticipation  hy  an  explana- 
tory joint  resolution*  When  the  bill  and  resola- 
tion  were  sobmitted  to  him  he  signed  both,  as 
being  sabstantially  a  single  act,  and,  to  place  him- 
self right  npon  the  record,  transmitted  with  his 
notice  of  approval  a  copy  of  the  draft  of  his  in- 
tended veto  message.  Thd  constitutional  objec- 
tion and  the  imperfections  of  detail  in  the  original 
biU  do  not  require  mention  here,  but  his  views 
on  emancipation  and  the  military  employment  of 
slaves  may  not  be  omitted. 
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There  is  much  in  the  bUl  to  which  I  perceive  no  objec-  Chaf.V. 
tioQ.  It  is  wholly  prospective  j  and  touches  neither 
person  nor  property  of  aoy  loyal  dtisetn,  in  whioih  partio- 
nlara  it  is  jiut  and  proper.  .  .  It  ia  ako  provided  that 
the  slaves  of  pemns  oonvioted  under  these  sections  ahaU 
be  frof.  T  think  there  is  fln  unfortunate  form  of  expres- 
sion, rather  than  a  snbstantial  oljjocuon,  in  this.  It  is 
startling  to  say  that  Congress  can  ir^  a  slave  within  a 
State,  and  yet  if  it  were  said  the  ownership  of  the  slave 
bad  first  been  tnmafened  to  tiie  natton,  and  tiiat  Congress 
had  then  liberated  him,  the  difficulty  would  at  once  van- 
ish.  And  this  is  the  real  ease.  The  traitor  against  the 
General  Government  forfeits  his  slave  at  least  as  jnstly 
as  he  does  any  other  property ;  and  he  forfeits  bolli  to 
the  Government  against  which  he  offends.  The  Goveru- 
ment,  so  te  as  tirare  can  be  ownership,  thus  owns  the 
forfeited  slaves,  and  the  question  for  Congress  in  regard 
to  them  is,  ShkU  they  be  made  free,  or  be  sold  to  new 
masters?"  I  perceive  no  objection  to  Congress  fleei(]iTi<r 
in  advance  that  they  shall  be  free.  To  the  hiph  tionor  nj' 
Kentacky,  as  I  am  informed,  she  has  been  the  owner  uf 
some  fliaves  hy  ttekiotf  snd  has  add  none,  but  liberated 
s]L  I  hope  the  same  is  trae  of  some  other  States.  In- 
deed,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  physieslfy  possible  for 
thf>  General  Government  to  return  persons  so  circum- 
stanced to  actual  slavery.  I  believe  there  would  be  phys- 
ical resistance  to  it,  wMch  could  neither  be  turned  aside 
by  argument  nor  driven  away  by  force.  In  this  view  I 
bAve  no  objection  to  this  feature  of  the  bilL  .  .  The 
eleventh  section  simply  assumes  to  confer  discretionsiy 
powers  upon  the  Executive.  Withont  the  law,  I  have  no 
hesitation  t^)  go  as  far  in  the  direction  indicated  as  I  may 
at  any  tiTiu'  deem  expedient.  And  I  am  rcHdy  to  say  now,  jou^^" 
i  think  it  IS  proper  for  our  military  commanders  to  em- 
ploy,  as  labonrri^  as  many  persons  of  Afkioan  deeoent  as  pp.  m,'«n, 
ean  be  need  to  advantage. 

The  number  and  variety  of  antislavery  pro- 
visions cited  above  sliovv  how  vulnerable  was  the 
peculiar  institution  in  a  state  of  war,  and  demon- 
strate again  the  folly  of  the  slaveholders'  appeal 
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cuAT.v.  to  arms.  All  the  peualtios  therein  proscribed 
were  clearly  justifiable  by  the  war  powers  of  the 
nation  and  sustained  by  military  necessity.  So 
far  the  laws  had  not  touched  a  single  right  of  a 
loyal  slaveholder  in  a  slave  State,  either  within 
or  without  the  territory  held  hy  Oonfodei-ate 
arms;  but  day  by  day  it  became  maniiest  that 
tlie  whole  slave  system  was  so  ramified  and  in- 
tertwined with  political  and  social  conditions  in 
slave  States,  both  loyal  and  disloyal,  that  it  must 
eventnally  stand  or  fall  in  mass.  Tn  short,  the 
proof  was  more  absolute  in  war  than  in  peace  that 
slavery  was  purely  the  creature  of  positive  law  in 
theory,  and  of  universal  police  xegalatiosis  unre- 
mittingly enforced  in  practice. 

It  must  not  be  sapposed  that  the  discussion  and 
enactment  of  these  measures  jnoceeded  without 
decided  opposition.  The  three  factions  of  which 
Oongrees  was  composed  maintained  the  same  rela- 
tive  position  on  these  topics  that  they  had  occupied 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion.  The  bulk  of 
the  resistance  was  furnished  by  the  Democratic 
members^  who,  while  as  a  rule  they  condemned  the 
Bebellion,  reiterated  thmr  previous  accusations  that 
the  Bepublican  party  had  provoked  it.  Now  again 
at  every  antlslavery  proposition,  no  matter  how 
necessary  or  justifiable,  they  charged  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  express  or  implied  political  faith,  and 
a  stumbling-block  to  reconciliation,  which,  against 
the  plainest  evidences,  they  assumed  to  be  still  pos- 
sible. In  a  hopeless  minority,  and  with  no  chance 
to  affect  legislation  affirmatively  even  by  indirec- 
tion, thoy  yet  maintained  the  attitude  of  an  iU- 
natured  opposition,  yielding  assent  only  to  the 
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most  necessary  war  measures,  while,  with  sophisti-   our.  v. 
cal  and  initatiiig  criticism,  they  were  industriously 
undermining  public  confidence  in  the  President 
and  his  adherents  by  every  party  and  padiamen- 
tary  device  they  could  invent. 

There  is  little  donbt  that  this  action  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats in  OongresSy  in  addition  to  its  other  perni- 
cious effects,  served  to  render  the  border-State 
delegations  more  stabbom  and  intractable  against 
making  any  ooncessions  towards  the  liberal  and 
reformatory  poUey  which  President  Lincoln  so 
strongly  urged.  The  statesmen  and  poIiticianB  of 
the  border  slave  States  were  quick  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  danger  to  their  whole  slave  system,  but 
not  resolute  enough  to  prepare  to  meet  and  endure 
its  removal,  and  accept  a  money  equivalent  in  ex- 
change. Against  evidenoe  and  conviction,  they 
dung  tenaciously  to  the  idea  that  the  war  ought  to 
be  prosecuted  without  damage  to  slavery;  and  their 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress,  with  a 
very  few  brave  exceptions,  resisted  from  first  to  last 
all  antislavery  enactments.  We  may  admit  that 
in  this  course  thoy  represented  truly  the  majority 
feeling  and  will  of  their  several  constituencies; 
but  such  a u  admission  i.s  fatal  to  any  claim  ou  their 
part  to  political  foresiglit  or  leadership.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  noticeable  and  lamentable  features  of 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  Rebellion  was  the  sudden 
loss  of  i)ower  among  border-State  leaders,  both  at 
home  and  in  Congress.  We  can  now  see  that  tlu  ir 
weakness  resulted  unavoidably  from  their  defen- 
sive position.  During  the  secession  stage  they 
only  ventured  to  act  defensively  against  that  in- 
itial heresy,  and  as  a  role  the  offensive  and  un- 
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aur.v.  scrupulous  conspirators  kept  the  advantage  of  an 
aersressive  initiative.  Now,  in  the  new  stage  of 
antiijlavery  reaction,  tliey  were  again  merely  on 
the  defensive  and  under  the  disadvantage  which 
that  attitude  always  brings  with  it.  In  Congress, 
as  a  faction,  they  were  sadly  diminished  in  num- 
bers and  shorn  of  personal  prestige.  They  could 
count  only  a  single  conspicuouB  representative — the 
venerable  John  J.  Crittenden;  but  burdened  with 
the  weight  of  years,  and  hedged  by  the  tangles  and 
pitfalls  of  his  conservative  oliligations,  he  was 
timid,  spiritless,  despondent.  The  record  of  the 
border-State  delegations,  therefore,  during  this 
strong  antislavery  movement  of  Congressional  en- 
.  actment  is  simply  one  of  protests,  excuses,  appeals, 
and  direful  prophecies. 

Against  them  the  positive  affirmative  progress 
of  antislavery  sentiment  gathered  force  and  volume 
from  every  quarter.  Whatever  the  momentary  or 
individual  outcry,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  every 
antislavery  speech,  resolution,  vote,  or  law  received 
quick  sustaining  acceptance  from  public  sentiment 
in  the  North  and  from  the  fighting  Union  armies 
in  the  South.  The  BepubUcan  majority  in  Con- 
gress noted  and  responded  to  these  symptoms  of 
approval,  and  the  radical  leaders  in  that  body  were 
constantly  prompted  by  them  to  more  advanced 
demands  and  votes.  Antislavery  opinion  in  Con- 
gress not  only  had  the  advantage  of  overpowering 
numbers,  but  also  of  conspicuous  ability.  A  high 
average  talent  marked  the  Republican  membei-ship, 
whicli,  as  a  rule,  spoke  and  voted  for  the  before- 
meiilioned  antislavery  measures ;  while  among 
those  whose  zeal  gave  them  especial  prominence  in 
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these  debates,  the  names  of  Charles  Bumner  in  the  cbat.v. 
Senate  and  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Owen  Love- 
joy  in  the  House  need  only  be  mentioned  to  show 
wbat  high  qualities  of  zeal  and  talent  pursued  the 
peculiar  institution  with  unrelenting  warfare. 

To  the  rebellious  South,  to  the  loyal  population 
of  the  border  slave  States,  and  to  the  extreme  con- 
servatism  of  the  North,  particularly  that  faction 
represented  by  Demooratic  Members  of  Congress, 
Pieflldent  Linooln's  proposal  of  gradual  compen-  ^^tS&** 
sated  abolishment  doubtless  seemed  a  remarkable 
if  not  a  dangerous  innovation  upon  the  practical 
politics  of  half  a  oentary.  But  this  conservatism 
failed  to  compiehend  the  mighty  sweep  and  power 
of  the  revolution  of  opinion  which  slavery  had  put 
in  motion  by  its  needless  appeal  to  arms.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  President  stood  sagaciously  midway 
between  headlong  reform  and  blind  reaction.  BQs 
steady,  eautiouB  direction  and  control  of  the  aver> 
age  public  sentiment  of  the  country  alike  held 
back  rash  experiment  and  spurred  lagging  opinion. 
Congress,  with  a  strong  Republican  majority  in 
both  branches,  was  stirred  by  hot  debate  on  the 
new  issues.  The  indirect  influence  of  the  Execu- 
tive was  much  greater  than  in  times  of  peace;  a 
reckless  President  could  have  done  infinite  dam 
age  to  the  delicate  structiure  of  constitutional  gov 
emment.  As  it  was,  antislavery  resentment  was 
restrained  and  confined  to  such  changes  of  leg- 
islation as  were  plainly  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  traditions  which  the 
R^^bellion  had  wai^tonly  violated;  but  these  were 
sufficiently  numerous  and  pointed  to  mark  a  pro- 
found transformatioQ  of  public  policy  in  littiemore 
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Chap.  V.  than  a  year.  Under  the  occasion  and  spur  wliich 
the  Rebellion  furnislied,  a  twelvemonth  wrought 
that  which  had  tint  been  dreamed  of  in  a  decade, 
or  which  would  oil  1(1  wise  have  been  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  achieve  in  a  centurj''. 

Four  months  had  now^  elapsed  pi  nee  President 
Lincoln  proposed  and  Congress  saniftioned  the 
policy  of  compensated  emancipation  in  the  border 
slave  States.  Except  in  its  indirect  influence  upon 
public  opinion,  no  definite  result  had  as  yet  at- 
tended the  propoeal.  Great  fluctuations  had  oc- 
curred in  the  war,  and  great  strides  had  been  made 
in  legislation;  but  the  tendency  so  far  had  been 
rather  to  complicate  than  simplify  the  political 
situation,  to  esEasperate  rather  than  appease  con- 
tending factions  and  conflicting  o]^inions.  This 
condition  of  things,  while  it  might  have  endured 
for  awhilci  could  not  prolong  itself  indefinitely. 
Little  by  little  the  war  was  draining  the  lifeblood 
of  the  lepnblic  However  effeotuaUy  the  smoke 
and  dust  of  the  conflict  might  shut  the  view  from 
the  general  eye,  or  however  flippantly  small  politi- 
cians might  hide  the  question  under  the  heat  and 
invective  of  factional  quarrel^  President  Lincoln, 
looking  to  the  futoie,  saw  that,  to  replenish  the 
waste  of  armies  and  maintain  a  compact  popular 
support,  the  North  must  be  united  in  a  sentiment 
and  policy  affording  a  plain,  practical  aim  and  solu- 
tion, both  political  and  military.  The  policy  he  de- 
cided upon  was  not  yet  ripe  for  announcement,  but 
the  time  had  arrived  to  prepare  the  way  for  its 
avowal  and  acceptance.  As  the  next  proper  step  in 
such  a  preparation,  the  President,  on  the  r2th  of 
July,  18G2,  again  convened  the  border-State  delega- 
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tions  at  the  EzecutiTe  Mansion,  and  read  to  them  GkAF.Y. 

the  following  carefully  prepared  second  appeal  to 
accept  compensation  for  slaves  in  their  respective  ^^t^ 
States: 

Gentlemen:  After  the  adjonrn??iont  of  Congress,  now 
very  nenr,  I  shall  have  no  opportuuity  of  seeLa^  yoa  for 
several  months.  Believiug  that  you  of  the  border  States 
hold  more  power  for  good  than  any  other  equal  nimiber 
of  members,  I  feel  it  a  dnty  whieh  I  eannot  justifiably 
waive  to  make  this  appeal  to  you.  I  intend  no  reproach 
or  complaint  when  I  assure  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  if 
you  aU  had  voted  for  the  resolution  in  the  gradual-eman- 
cipatioTi  message  of  last  March,  the  war  would  now  be 
substantially  ended.  And  the  plan  therein  proposed  is 
yet  one  of  the  moat  potent  and  awift  means  of  ending  it. 
Let  the  States  which  are  in  rebellion  see  definitely  and 
oertainly  that  in  no  event  will  the  States  you  represent 
ever  join  their  proposed  eoufederacy,  and  they  cannot 
mnch  longer  maintain  the  contest.  But  you  cannot 
divest  them  of  their  hope  to  ultimately  have  you  with 
them  80  long  as  yon  show  a  determination  to  perpetuate 
the  institntion  within  yonr  own  States.  Beat  tiietn  at 
elections,  as  you  have  overwhdmingly  done,  and,  nothing 
daunted,  they  still  claim  yon  ns  their  own.  Ymi  mid  I 
know  what  the  lever  of  their  power  is.  Break  that  lever 
before  their  faces,  and  they  can  shake  you  no  more  for- 
ever. Most  of  yon  have  treated  me  with  kindness  and 
oonsideration,  and  I  tmst  yon  wiU  not  now  think  I  im- 
properly touch  what  is  fixdnsively  yonr  own,  when,  for 
the  sake  of  the  whole  country,  I  ask,  can  you,  for  your 
States,  do  better  than  to  tnlce  tlm  course  I  urge?  Dis- 
carding punctilio  and  miixiiu.s  adapted  to  more  manage- 
able times,  and  looking  only  to  the  uuprecedentedly  steru 
fncts  of  onr  ease,  can  yon  do  better  in  any  possible  event  t 
Yon  pirefer  that  the  constitutional  relation  of  the  States 
to  the  nation  shall  be  praetically  restored  without  dis- 
turbance of  the  institution  ;  and  if  this  were  done,  my 
whole  duty  in  this  respect,  under  the  Constitution  and 
my  oath  of  office,  would  be  performed.  But  it  is  uot 
done,  and  we  are  trying  to  aooomidish  it  by  war.  The  in- 
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OBAT.y.   ddentB  of  the  war  CBiinot  be  avoided.  If  fhewaroontmves 

long,  as  it  iniisli  if  the  object  be  not  sooner  attained,  tlie 

lan.  institution  in  your  States  will  be  extinguished  by  mere 
friction  and  abrasion  —  by  the  mere  incidents  of  the  war. 
It  will  be  gone,  and  you  will  have  nothing  valuable  in 
lieu  of  it  Much  of  its  value  is  gone  already.  How 
oraeli  1)etter  for  you  and  for  your  people  to  take  the  step 
which  at  once  shortens  the  war,  and  secures  substantial 
compensation  for  that  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in 
any  other  event.  How  much  better  to  thus  save  the 
money  which  else  we  sink  forever  in  tlic  ^v^lr.  How  mtieh 
better  to  do  it  while  we  can,  lest  the  war  ere  long  render 
US  peconiarUy  unable  to  do  it  How  nmoh  better  for  yon 
aa  flellery  and  the  natton  as  bnjrer,  to  sell  out  and  bay  ont 
that  without  which  the  war  could  never  have  been,  than 
to  sink  both  the  tliin;^  to  be  sold  and  the  price  of  it  in  cut- 
ting one  anothei-'s  throats.  I  do  not  speak  of  emancipa- 
tion at  once,  but  of  a  decision  at  once  to  emancipate 
gradually.  Boom  in  South  America  for  colonizatioii  can 
be  obtained  cheaply  and  in  abnndanee,  and  when  nnm- 
bers  shall  be  lai^  enough  to  l>e  company  and  enconrage- 
ment  for  one  another,  the  freed  people  will  not  be  so 
reluetant  to  go. 


I  iun  pressed  with  a  difBculty  not  yet  mentioned —  one 
which  threatens  division  among  those  who,  united,  are 
none  too  strong.  An  instance  of  it  is  known  to  you. 
General  Hunter  is  an  honest  man.  He  was,  and  I  hope 
still  is,  my  friend.  I  valued  him  none  the  less  for  his 
agreeing  with  me  in  the  genernl  wish  that  all  men  every- 
where could  be  free.  He  pro(  laimed  all  men  free  within 
certain  States,  and  I  repudiated  the  proclamation.  He 
expected  more  good  and  less  harm  from  the  meaante  than 
I  oonld  believe  would  follow.  Yet,  in  repudiating  it,  I 
gave  dissstisfaetion,  if  not  offense,  to  many  whose  sup- 
port the  country  cannot  afford  to  lose.  And  this  is  not 
the  end  of  it.  The  pressure  in  this  direction  is  still  upon 
me,  and  is  increasing.  By  conceding  what  I  now  ask,  you 
can  rdieve  me,  and  much  more  can  relieve  the  country,  in 
this  important  point.  Upon  these  considerations  I  have 
again  begged  your  attention  to  the  message  of  March 
last.  Before  leaving  the  capital,  consider  and  discuss  it 
among  yourselves.  Yon  are  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  as 
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such  T  pray  you  consider  this  proposition  ;  and  at  tho  least  obat.T. 
commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  your  States  and  people. 
As  you  would  perpetuate  popular  government  for  the  best 
people  in  the  world,  I  bemeoh  yoa  that  yon  do  in  no  wim 
omit  this.   Our  common  oonntry  is  in  great  peril,  de- 
manding the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action  to  Inring  it 
speedy  relief.    Once  relieved,  its  forni  of  government  is 
saved  to  the  world,  its  beloved  history  and  cherished 
memories  are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully  as- 
sured and  rendered  inefmeelTably  grand.  To  you,  more 
than  to  any  others^  the  privilege  is  given  to  aBBore  that  corrected 
hai^ineBa  and  Bwell  that  grandeor,  and  to  link  your  own  gul^m. 
names  theirewith  forever. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Pteeident  ezpeoted  any 
more  satisfactory  result  from  this  la^t  appeal  to 
the  border-State  BepresentatiTes  than  had  attend- 
ed his  preyioos  one.  He  had  had  abundant  occa- 
sion to  observe  thdr  course  in  the  Congressional 
debates;  the  opportunity  had  been  long  before 
them,  and  they  had  not  taken  advantage  of  it ; 
amid  the  revolutionary  impul^-o  luid  action  which 
were  moving  the  whole  country,  their  inaction  on 
this  buljject  was  equivalent  to  resistance.  This 
effort  therefore,  like  the  former  one,  proved  barren : 
most  of  them  answered  with  a  qualified  refusal; 
twenty  of  them^  signed  a  wi'itten  reply,  on  July  14,  isn. 
which,  while  it  pledirod  an  unchangeable  continu- 
ance of  their  loyalty,  set  forth  a  number  of  mixod 
and  inconsequential  reasons  against  ado]itiiig  the 
President's  recommendation.    They  thought  the 

1  From  Kentucky,  f!pnntor  Gar-  BoUins,  WilliaTO  A.  Hall,  Thomae 

relt  Davis  and  KepresentfttiveB  L.  Price,  and  John  a  Phelps; 

H«inj  Orider^  Aaran  Hsfdhiir,  from  Ifarflaad,  Beprawntativaa 

ChHrlcs  A.  Wickliffp.  George  W.  John  W.  Crisfleld,  Edwin  H.  Wel>- 

Donlap,  Bobert  Mallory,  John  J.  ster,    Cornelias  L.  L.  Leary, 

Crtttenden,  John  W.  Henzies,  Francis  Thomas,  and  Charles  B. 

and  James  S.  Jaokson;  from  SDa^  Calvert;   from   Virginia  (that 

BOTiri.   Senator    Robert  Wilson  part  afterwards  West  Virginia), 

and  liepresentatives  James  8.  Senator  John  8.  Carlile. 
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CBAr.y.  project  too  eipensive.  They  said  slavery  was  a' 
^     right  which  they  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  relin- 
quish ;  that  the  proposition  had  never  been  offered 

thein  in  a  tangible  shape;  that  a  different  policy 
had  been  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ; 
that  radical  doctrines  had  been  proclaimed  and 
subversive  measures  proposed  in  Congress.  In 
short,  it  was  a  general  plea  for  non-action.  Seven 
others  *  of  their  number  di-ew  up  iiu.  address  dissent- 
ing from  the  conservative  views  of  the  majority,  and 
promismg  that  We  will,  so  far  as  may  be  in  our 
power,  ask  the  people  of  the  border  States  calmly, 
deliberately,  and  fairly  to  consider  your  recora- 
mendntions."  Two  others  -  wrote  scpRratc  replies 
in  the  same  spirit ;  but,  with  only  a  minority  to 
urge  the  proposition  upon  their  people,  it  was  plain 
from  the  first  that  no  hope  of  soccess  could  be  en- 
tertained. 

5  From  Migsouri,  Rc}  rr^enta-  (West  Virginia),  Senator  Waii> 
tive  John  W.  Noi'U  ;  from  Kfn-  man  T.  WilTey  and  Ropresenta- 
tucky,  Representative  Samuel  Lt.  lives  WilU&ro  G.  Brown  and  Jacob 
Owey;  from  Tennessee,  Bepre-  B.  Blair. 

FOTitntive  Andrew  J.  Clpments;  2  Senat<ir  John  B.  Henderson 
from  Delaware,  Bepreaentative  of  Missouri  and  KepreaentatiTe 
Geoigtt  P.  FUher;  from Vixi^iiU  HotAee  Ifajnaid  of  TenniMioe. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


EBCANGIPATION  PB0P06BD  AND  POSTPONED 

MnJTASY  events  anderwent  great  flnotna-  chaf.vl 
tions  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1862,  During 
the  first  three  months  Union  vietories  followed 
each  other  with  a  rapidity  and  decifliyeness  which  im 
inspired  the  most  sanguine  hopes  for  the  early  and 
comjilete  suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  Cheenug 
news  of  important  successes  eaiue  from  all  quarters 
—  Mill  Springs  in  Kentucky,  Koauoke  Island  in 
North  Carolina,  Forts  Henrj  and  Donelson  in  Ten- 
nessee, Pea  Ridge  in  Arkansas,  Shiloh  in  Tennes- 
see, Island  No.  10  in  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
reduction  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  tlie 
lower  Mississippi,  the  capture  of  New  Orh  ans  in 
Louisiana,  and  finally,  what  scriiK d  ilie  hoLnnning 
of  a  victorious  advance  by  Mcl  ieliairs  army  upon 
Richmond.  In  the  month  of  May,  however,  this 
tide  of  success  began  to  ciiauge.  Stonewall  Jack- 
son^s  raid  initiated  a  series  of  discouraging  Union 
reverses,  and  McClellan's  formidable  advance  grad- 
ually changed  into  an  unnecessary  retreat. 

No  one  noted  this  blighting  of  a  longed-for  frui- 
tion with  a  keener  watchfulness  and  more  sensitive 
suffering  than  did  President  Lincoln.  As  the  mili- 
tary interest  and  expectancy  gradually  lessened  at 
Vol.  VI.— 8  "» 
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CMAF.VL  the  eircnmference  and  slowly  oenterea  itself  upon 

the  fatal  circles  arouud  the  rebel  capita^  his 
thoughts  by  day  and  anxiety  by  night  fed  upon 
1862.  the  intelligence  which  the  telegraph  brought  from 
the  Union  camps  on  the  Chiekahoiniiiy  aini  the 
James.  It  is  safe  to  miy  that  no  general  in  the 
;uM  ly  studied  his  maps  and  scanned  his  telegrams 
witli  half  the  indnstry  —  and,  it  may  be  added, 
with  half  the  intelligence  —  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
gave  to  his.  It  is  not  surprising,  theretore,  that 
before  the  catastrophe  hually  came  the  President 
was  already  convinced  of  the  substantial  failure  of 
McClellan's  campaign  as  first  projected,  though  he 
still  framed  his  letters  and  telegrams  in  the  most 
hopeful  and  encouraging  language  that  the  situa- 
tion would  admit.  But  aware  of  the  impending 
danger,  he  took  steps  to  seonre  snch  a  reenforce- 
ment  of  the  army,  and  provide  for  such  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  campaign,  as  might  yet  secure  the  final 
and  complete  victory  which  had  lain  so  temptingly 
within  McOlellan's  grasp.  A  part  of  this  programme 
was  the  consolidation  of  an  armynnder  Pope.  The 
cnlmination  of  disaster  doubtless  came  sooner  than 
he  thought  possible.  MeCleUan  himself  did  not 
seem  apprehensive  of  sudden  danger  when  on 
June  26  he  telegraphed:  '^The  case  is  perhaps  a 
difficult  one,  but  I  shall  resort  to  desperate  meas- 
ures, and  will  do  my  best  to  outmancsuver,  outwit, 
and  outfight  the  enemy.  Do  not  believe  reports  of 
disaster,  and  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  learn 
>^  :  Inn  that  my  communications  are  cut  off,  and  even 
iL'iJ!*ia  M.  Yorktown  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Hope  for 
vJ5:  XL.  the  best,  and  I  will  not  deceive  the  hopes  you  foi^ 
i.p?  51,  M.  merly  placed  in  me." 
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Tliis  was  the  language  of  a  man  still  possessing  obat.vl 
courage  and  faith,  but  the  events  of  the  two  days 
following  robbed  him  of  both.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  28th  he  sent  the  Secretary  of  War  his 
memorable  telegram  already  quoted,  which  was  a 
mere  blind  cry  of  despair  and  insubordination :  I 
have  not  a  man  in  reserve,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
cover  my  retreat  and  save  the  material  and  person-  „  ^ 
nel  of  the  army.  .  .  If  I  save  this  army  now,  I  ^j'^S!* 
teU  yon  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  ^ 
any  other  persons  in  Waahington*  You  have  done  v^'  x  l, 
yonr  best  to  sacrifice  this  army.^  ^v![•l^' 

The  kind  and  patient  words  with  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  replied  to  this  nnsoldierly  and  un- 
manly petulance,  and  the  vigorous  exertions  put 
forth  by  the  War  Department  to  mitigate  the  dan- 
ger with  all  available  supplies  and  reSnforcements, 
have  been  related.  The  incident  is  repeated  here 
to  show  that  the  President  and  Cabinet  promptly 
put  into  execution  a  measure  which  had  probably 
been  already  debated  during  the  preceding  days. 
The  needs  of  the  hour,  and  Lincoln's  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  cannot  be  more  briefly  stated  tlian  in 
the  two  letters  which  follow,  the  first  of  which, 
written  on  this  28th  day  of  June,  he  addressed  to 
his  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  evidently  written  in 
a  moment  of  j»rofound  emotion  produced  by  Mc- 
Clellau's  telegram,  for  nowhere  in  all  his  utterances 
is  there  to  be  found  a  stronger  announcement  of 
his  determination  to  persevere  unfalteringly  in  the 
public  and  patriotic  task  before  him : 

My  vif'W  of  the  present  condition  of  the  war  is  about 
a«?  follows  t  Tho  ovnouation  of  Oorinth  and  mir  (hAny  by 
the  Hood  iu  the  Oluekahomiuy  have  enabled  the  enemy  to 
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CHAP.  VL  concentrate  too  much  force  la  Bicbmoad  for  McClellan 
to  sQCcessf  oily  attack.  In  Ud,  tibere  soon  will  be  no  sub- 
stantial  rebel  f oroe  aaajwhem  else.  But  if  we  send  all  the 
foroe  from  here  to  McClellan,  the  enemy  will,  before  we 

can  know  of  it,  send  a  force  from  Richmond  and  take 
Wjishington.  Or  if  a  large  part  of  the  Western  army  be 
brought  here  to  MeCleUan,  they  will  let  us  have  Rich- 
mond, and  retake  Tenncb^e,  Kentucky,  Mi^^ouri,  etc. 
What  Bhoqld  be  done  is  to  hold  what  we  have  in  the 
West,  open  the  Hississippif  and  take  Chattanooga  and 
East  TnnnnnrWiW,  without  more.  A  reasonable  force 
should,  in  everj'  event,  be  kept  about  Washington  for  its 
protection.  Then  let  the  country  g^ve  us  a  hundred 
thousand  new  troops  in  the  shorteait  possible  time,  whicii, 
added  to  McClellan  directly  or  indireetly,  wiU  take  Bieh- 
nKNid  without  endangering  any  otiiw  plaee  wMaih  we  now 
hold,  and  will  substantially  end  the  war.  I  expect  to 
maintain  this  contest  until  snccessful,  or  till  I  die,  or  am 
conquered,  or  my  term  rxpires,  or  Congress  nr  tlie  coun- 
try forsakes  me;  and  I  would  publicly  appeal  to  the 
country  for  this  new  force,  were  it  not  that  I  fear  a 
general  panie  and  stampede  wonld  follow,  so  hard  is  it  to 
liocoin  to  ^  thing  understood  as  it  really  is.  I  think  tli*  new 
Bewmrj.  force  should  be  all,  or  nearly  all,  infantry,  principally 
t£*ML  becaoae  snch  can  be  raised  most  cheaply  and  quickly. 

This  letter  "was  of  conise  not  needed  for  the  per- 
flonal  infonnation  of  Mr.  Seward,  but  was  placed 
in  his  bands  to  enable  bim  to  reassnre  those  who 
mig^t  donbt  the  Pkesid^t's  courage  and  determina- 
tion. The  other  letter,  written  in  adyance  and 
juMk  im  dated  the  30th,  was  addressed  to  the  governors  of 
the  loyal  States.  It  ran  as  foUows : 

The  capture  of  New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  and  Uorinth  by 
the  National  forces  has  enabled  the  insurgents  to  concen- 
trate a  large  force  at  and  about  Bichmondi  which  place 
we  mnst  take  with  the  len^t  possible  delay;  in  fact, there 

will  soon  be  no  fonnidubh'  insurgent  force  cxeopt  at 
Kichniond.  With  so  large  an  army  there  the  enemy  can 
threaten  us  on  the  Potomac  and  elsewhere.   Until  we 
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Imve  reestablished  the  National  authority,  all  t}iM««>  places  CHap.VI. 
must  be  held,  aud  we  must  keep  a  respectable  force  in 
front  of  Washington.    But  this,  from  the  diminished 
Strength  of  our  army  by  sickness  and  easnalties^  renders 
an  addition  to  it  neeeeeary  in  order  to  close  the  strnggld 
whieh  has  been  prosecuted  for  the  last  three  months  w&h 
enerpy  and  success.    Ratl^or  than  hazard  the  misappre- 
hension of  our  military  condition  and  of  groundless  alarm 
by  a  caU  for  troops  by  proclaraAtion,  I  have  deemed  it 
best  to  address  yon  in  this  form.  To  aeoom|i]iBh  the 
objeot  stated,  we  require,  without  delay,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  including  those  recently  called  for  by 
the  Secr^^tnry  of  War.  Thus  reinforced,  our  gallant  army  \l?t\^e 
will  be  enabled  to  realize  the  hopes  and  ezpeotatioDS  of  ^jVmclw"* 
the  Qovemmeat  and  the  people.  isea.  idk 

Armed  with  these  letters,  Mr.  Seward  proceeded 
bastfly  to  New  York  City.  The  brief  correspon- 
dence which  ensued  indicates  the  progressive  steps 
and  success  of  his  mission.  On  this  same  30th  of 
June  he  telegraphed  to  Secretary  Stanton:  "Am 
getting  a  foundation  for  an  Increase  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  Shall  have  an  important  step 
to  communicate  to-nigbt  or  to-morrow  morning. 
Governors  Morgan  and  Gurtin  here,  and  communi- 
cate with  others  by  telegraph.  Let  me  have  reliable 
information  when  convenient,  as  it  steadies  my 
operations.  .  .  WiU  you  authorize  me  to  promise 
an  advance  to  recruits  of  $25  of  the  $100  bounty  T 
It  is  thought  here  and  iii  Massachusetts  that  with- 
out such  payment  recruiting  will  be  very  difficult,  'JtTiuSn? 
and  with  it  probably  entirely  successful."  lawu^Ms. 

To  this  the  Secretary  of  War  replied  on  the  fol- 
lowing day :  "The  existing  law  does  not  authorize 
an  advance  of  the  bouuty.  .  .  Discreet  peisons 
here  suggest  that  the  call  should  be  for  30n,()()() 
men — double  the  number  you  propose — as  tiie 
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CHAP.VL  waste  will  bo  large.  Consider  the  matter.  The 
President  1ms  not  come  into  town  yet;  when  he 
arrives  you  will  receive  his  answer."  Later  in  the 
day  he  added  to  tlie  above:  "Tlie  President  ap- 

^sSSSSi!*'  proves  your  plan,  but  suggests  200,000,  if  it  can  be 
done  as  well  as  the  number  you  mention.** 

It  is  probable  that  a  further  discussion,  and  per- 
haps also  further  information  of  the  retreat  and  de- 
spoodeney  on  the  Peninsula,  brought  more  fully  to 
the  minds  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  the 
gra\ity  of  the  crisis  and  the  need  of  decisive  action ; 
for  Mr.  Stanton  sent  a  third  telegram  to  Mr.  Seward 
saying :  "  Your  telegram  received.  I  will  take  the 
responsibility  of  ordering  the  $25  bounty  out  of 
the  nine  millions  [appropriation]  at  all  hazards,  and 
you  may  go  on  that  basis.  I  will  make  and  tele- 
graph the  order  in  an  hour.  The  President's  an* 
iML     swer  has  ah'eady  gone." 

Mr.  Seward's  answer  to  this  was  all  that  oonld  be 
desired  under  the  cirenmstanees :  **  The  governors 
respond,  and  the  Union  Gonunittee  approve  earn- 
estly and  unanimously.  •  .  Let  the  President  make 
the  order,  and  let  both  papers  come  out  [in]  to- 
morrow morning's  papers  if  possible.  The  num- 
ber of  troops  to  be  called  is  left  to  the  President  to 
fix.  No  one  proposes  less  than  200,000 ;  make  it 
aOO,000  if  you  wish.  They  say  it  may  be  500,000  if 

^^n?  the  President  desires.  Get  the  $25  advance  fixed, 

juijr^i^uaa.  i^ud  let  the  terms  be  made  known." 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  July  2  there  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  a  formal  correspondence, 
purporting  to  be  the  voluntary  request  of  eighteen 
governors  of  loyal  States  to  the  President,  "that 
you  at  once  call  upon  the  several  States  for  such 
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numbers  of  Tne?i  as  may  be  required  to  fill  up  all  chai-.vl 
military  (Urbanizations  now  in  the  field,  and  add 
to  the  army  li-Tctofore  organized  sueli  additional 
Luinliers  of  men  as  may,  in  youi*  judgment,  be  nec- 
essary to  garrison  and  hold  all  of  the  numerous 
cities  and  military  positions  that  have  been  cap- 
tured by  our  armies.  .  .  All  believe  that  the  de- 
cisive moment  is  near  at  hand,  and  to  that  end  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  desirous  to  aid 
promptly  in  furnishing  all  reenforcements  that  you 
may  deem  needful  to  sustain  our  Government.^  To 
whieh  the  President's  reply  announced :  Gentle- 
men, fuUy  oonenrring  in  the  wisdom  of  the  views 
expressed  to  me  in  so  potziotic  a  maimer  by  yon  in 
the  communioation  of  the  28th  day  of  Jnne,  I  have  "g^ilj^J* 
deeided  to  call  into  the  service  an  additional  force  ^v^^-' 
of  300,000  men.''  «p.°ftn%i 

'*It  was  thought  safest  to  mark  high  enongh,'' 
said  Mr.  LincoUi  in  a  private  telegram  to  QovemoT 
Morgan  of  New  York ;  while  in  another  private  cir- 
cular to  all  the  governors  he  explained  his  desure 
a  little  more  fully.  I  should  not  want  the  half  of 
300,000  new  troops  if  I  could  have  them  now.  If  I 
had  50,000  additional  troops  here  now,  I  believe 
I  oould  substantially  close  the  war  in  two  weeks. 
But  tune  is  everything;  and  if  I  get  50,000  new 
men  in  a  month  I  shall  have  lost  20,000  old  ones 
during  the  same  munlh,  having  gained  only  30,000, 
with  th<j  difference  between  old  and  new  troops 
still  against  me.  The  quicker  you  send,  the  fewer 
you  will  have  to  send.  Time  is  everything ;  please 
act  in  view  of  this.  The  enemy  having  given  up  uncoio 
Corinth,  it  is  not  wondeifnl  that  he  is  thereby  en-  cjovtmow, 
abled  to  check  us  for  a  time  at  Kichmond." 
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own.  It  was  doubileBS  the  sadden  collapse  of  MoCSld.- 
lan^iB  Biohmond  campaign  which  brought  President 
isn.  Lincoln  to  the  determination  to  adopt  his  policy  of 
general  military  emancipation  mnch  sooner  than 
he  wonld  otherwise  have  done.  The  necessily  of  a 
comprehensive  rearrangement  of  military  affairs 
was  upon  him,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  it  should 
involve  a  re\isio!i  of  political  policy.  The  immedi- 
ate present  was  jiruvid^'d  for  in  the  call  just  issued 
£01*300,000  voiuiiteers ;  but  be  had  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  he  must  count  new  possibilities  of 
delays  and  defeats,  uiui  that  his  determination,  so 
recently  recorded,  to  "maintain  this  contest"  to 
ultimate  triumph,  compelled  him  to  open  new 
soui'ces  of  military  streng-th.  He  recognized,  and 
had  often  declared,  that  in  a  republic  the  talisman 
which  wrought  the  wonders  of  statesmanship  and 
the  changes  of  national  destiny  was  public  opinion. 
We  now  know  that  in  the  use  of  this  talisman  he 
was  the  most  consummate  master  whose  skill  his- 
tory has  recorded. 

We  are  justified  in  the  inference  that  his  fore- 
sight liad  perceived  and  estimated  the  great  and 
decisive  element  of  military  strength  which  lay  as 
yet  untouched  and  unappropriated  in  the  slave 
population  of  the  South.  To  its  use,  however, 
there  existed  two  great  obstacles — prejudice  on 
the  part  of  the  whites,  the  want  of  a  motive  on  the 
IMurt  of  the  blacks.  His  problem  was  to  remove 
the  one  and  to  supply  the  other.  For  the  first  of 
theae  diflSculties  the  time  was  specially  propitious 
in  one  respect  In  the  momentary  check  and  em- 
barrassment of  aU  Uie  amies  of  the  Union,  generals, 
soldiers,  and  conservative  politicians  would  tolerate 
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Tepriaal  upon  rebels  with  forbeanuioe  if  not  with 
fxvoT'y  and  for  their  conaent  to  the  fall  military 
employment  of  the  blacks  he  might  trust  to  the  fur- 
ther change  of  popnlar  sentiment^  the  drift  of  which 
was  already  so  manifest  The  motive  which  would 
call  the  slayes  to  the  active  help  of  the  Union 
armies  lay  ready  made  for  his  use— indeed,  it  had 
been  in  steadily  increasing  action  from  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilitieB  till  now,  as  lor  and  as  effectively 
aa  tiie  Government  would  permit. 

McGlellan^s  change  of  base  was  effected  on  the 
Ist  of  July,  1862.  Lincoln's  final  appeal  to  the 
border  States  took  place  shortly  afterwards,  on 
July  12 ;  and  his  viN-id  portrayal  of  the  inevitable 
wreck  of  slavery  in  the  stress  of  war  doubtless 
gathered  color  and  force  from  the  recetit  mili- 
tary events.  Already,  before  the  border-State  dele- 
gations gave  him  their  written  replies,  he  knew 
from  their  words  and  btanug  that  they  would 
in  effect  refuse  the  generous  tender  of  compensa- 
tion; and  he  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  ho 
would  flt  an  early  day  prive  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  emant  ipat(^  the  slaves  of  rebellious  States 
by  military  ]>roclaniati(>n.  His  first  confidential 
announcement  of  the  new  d<  part  are  occurred  on 
the  day  following  his  interview  with  the  border- 
State  Representatives,  and  is  thus  recorded  in  the 
diary  of  !:!>ecretary  Welles : 

On  Sunday,  the  13th  of  July,  1802,  President  Lincoln 
invited  me  to  accompany  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  fu- 
neral of  an  infant  ehild  of  Mr.  Stanton.  Secretary  Seward 
aud  Mrs.  Frederick  Seward  were  also  iu  the  carriage. 
Mr.  Stontoii  ooenpied  at  that  time,  for  a  Bommer  resi- 
denoe^  the  house  of  a  naval  ofBjceTf  aome  two  or  three 
milea  west  or  northwesterly  of  Oeorgetown.  It  was  on 
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CHAP.yL  tills  oooBdoo  and  on  this  ride  tbat  be  fln6  mentioned 
to  Mr.  Seward  and  mjrself  the  sol^eet  of  t  inaii<;ipating 
the  slaves  by  proolamMti\>7i  in  case  the  rebels  did  not 
cease  to  persist  in  their  war  on  the  Grovemment  and  the 
Union,  of  which  he  saw  no  evidence.  He  dwelt  eiunestlj 
on  the  gravity,  importanoe,  and  delicacy  of  the  movement ; 
said  he  had  given  it  mneh  thought,  and  had  about  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  military  necessity,  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  that  we 
mnst  frpf»  the  shives  or  be  ourselves  subdued,  ete.,  etc. 
Tliih  wa.-j,  he  said,  the  first  occasion  wliere  lie  had  men- 
tiuued  the  subject  to  any  one,  and  wished  us  to  frankly 
state  how  the  propontion  stnick  ns.  Hr.  Seward  said  the 
subject  involved  consequences  so  vast  and  momentous 
that  he  should  wish  to  bestow  on  it  mature  reflection  be- 
fore ^ving^  a  decisive  answer  j  but  his  present  opinion 
inclined  to  the  mensnre  as  justifiable,  and  perhaps  he 
might  say  expedient  uud  necessary.  These  were  also  my 
views.  Twoorthreetimeson  that  ride  the  subject,  which 
was  of  course  an  absorbing  one  for  each  and  iSif  was  ad- 
verted to,  and  before  separating,  the  President  desired  us 
to  rr'w'p  the  subject  special  and  delil>erate  attention,  for  he 
was  earnest  in  thf  conviction  that  something  must  be 
done.  It  was  a  new  departure  for  the  President,  for  until 
this  time,  in  all  our  previous  interviews,  whenever  the 
question  of  emancipation  or  the  mitigation  of  shivery 
had  been  in  any  way  alluded  to,  he  had  been  prompt  and 
emphatic  in  denouncing  any  interference  by  the  General 
Oovernment  with  the  subject.  This  was,  I  thinlc,  the 
sentiment  of  every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  all  of  whom, 
including  the  President,  considered  it  a  local  domestic 
question  appertaining  to  the  States  respectively,  who 
had  never  parted  witii  their  authority  over  it.  But  the 
reverses  before  Richmond,  and  the  formidable  power  and 
dimensions  of  the  insurrection,  wliich  extended  through 
all  the  slave  States  and  had  coml)ined  most  of  them  in  a 
confederacy  to  destroy  the  Union,  impelled  the  Adminis- 
tration to  adopt  extraordinary  measures  to  preserve  the 
national  ezistenee.  The  daves,  if  not  armed  and  disci- 
plined were  in  the  service  of  those  who  were,  not  only  as 
field  laborers  and  producers,  but  thousands  of  them  were 
in  attendance  upon  the  armies  in  the  field,  employed 
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as  waiters  and  teamstersy  and  the  fortaAoatioDS  and  in-  otAr.yv 
trenehmenta  were  oonatrneted  by  tiiem.^  wcues. 

Within  the  next  four  days  Congress  finished  its 
business  and  adjourned,  the  Oonflsoation  Aet  being  'mKl'' 
an  important  part  of  its  final  work.  The  President, 
as  we  have  seen,  signed  the  bill  with  its  amendatory 

resolution,  and  the  Government  was  thus  brouj?ht 
face  to  face  witli  the  practical  duty  of  enforcing  its 
provisions  through  military  du'cctioiis  and  orders  in 
further  detail.  It  has  been  explained  how  the  Con- 
fiscation Act  and  other  laws  broadened  and  multi- 
plied the  forfeitures  of  title  to  slaves  for  the  crimes 
of  treason  and  rehellion.  We  have  the  evidence  of 
the  President's  written  comments  that  he  consid- 
ered these  i)enalties  just  and  the  imposition  of 
them  constitutional.  In  the  administration  of  the 
laws  thus  enacted  there  therefore  remained  to  be 
examined  only  the  convenience  of  their  practical 
enforcement  and  the  geiier;il  effect  upon  public 
opinion  of  the  policy  they  established. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  specific  reasoning  of 
President  Lincoln  upon  these  points.  We  only 
know  that  within  the  five  days  following  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  (July  17  to  July  22,  1862) 
his  mind  reached  its  final  conclusions.  The  diary 
of  Secretary  Chase  contains  the  following  record  of 
what  occurred  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  at  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  on  July  21 : 

I  went  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  found  Chat  the 
President  had  been  profoundly  concerned  at  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  had  determined  to  take  some  defi- 
nite steps  in  respect  to  military  action  and  slavery.  He 

1  Wo  arc  indebted  to  the  oour-  able  extracts  from  the  mannsoript 

teey  of  Edgar  T.  Welles — son  of  diary  of  his  father,  which  we 

the  BeereUry  ot  the  Navy  — for  quote  in  dUtemit  parte  of  this 

permlMioD  to  me  the  many  vela-  work. 
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CH^p.vi.  had  prepared  several  orders,*  the  fir&t  of  which  contem- 
plated aotfaority  to  oommanderB  to  snbrirt  their  troops  in 
the  hoetUe  territory;  the  second,  authority  to  employ 
negroes  tm  lalxtrera;  the  third,  requiring  that  both  in  the 

case  of  property  taken  and  of  Tipfrroes  employed  accounts 
should  be  kept  with  8u  li  d-  grees  of  cert^iiuty  as  would 
enable  compensation  to  be  made  in  proper  cases.  An- 
other provided  for  the  edonintion  of  negroes  in  some 
tropie&L  eonntiy.  A  good  deal  of  dieonBsion  took  place 
tqion  these  points.  The  flzst  order  was  universally  ap- 
proved. The  second  was  approved  entirely,  and  the  third 
by  all  except  myself.  I  doubted  the  expediency  of  at- 
tempting to  keep  accounts  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  rebel  States.  The  colonization  projeet  was  not 
much  disoussed.  The  Secretary  of  War  presented  some 
letters  from  General  Hunter  in  which  he  advised  the  De- 
partment that  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  proporti  m  of  his 
troops  to  reenforce  General  McClellan  rendered  it  highly 
important  that  he  should  be  immediately  authorized  to 
enlist  all  loyul  persons,  withont  reference  to  complexion. 

7{St^  Messrs.  Stanton,  Seward,  and  myself  expressed  onrsdves 
„    in  favor  of  this  plan,  and  no  one  express^ d  himself  against 

>k  m    it  (Mr.  Blair  was  not  present)  The  President  was  not 


1 "  War  Dbpaktmint, 
^'WASHnraroN^  JxHj  22, 1862. 

"  First.  OrderiMl  that  military 
oomuiaiiders  within  the  States  of 
Virginia,  South  GaroUna^  Qeoir- 
giti,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi,  Lonisiaiiai   Texas,  and 
Arkanaas  in  an  orderly  manner 
mIm  and  use  any  property,  real 
or  personal,  which  may  be  neces- 
sary or  convenient  for  their  sev- 
eral commands,  for  rappUea,  or 
for  other  military  purposes ;  and 
that  while  property  may  be  de- 
itroyed  for  proper  inllitBiy  oIk 
jects,  nnr'  shall  be  destroyed  hi 
irantoiiiiess  or  malice. 
^*8$emd.  That  miUtaiy  and 
W.  R.       naval  commandors  shall  employ 
^j^j'    as  laborers,  within  and  from  said 
pp.  363,  m  States,  so  many  persons  of  Afri- 


can descent  as  can  be  aUvauta^e- 
<mAj  used  for  mOitny  or  nsval 

purpose'^.  ;:riM'T  L' them  reMonaiUe 
wages  for  their  labor. 

"  Third.  That  aa  to  both  prop* 
erty  and  persons  of  African  de- 
scent, account  shall  be  kept 
sufficiently  accurate  and  in  detail 
to  show  quantities  and  nmonnta, 
and  from  "whom  both  property 
and  such  persons  shall  have 
eome,  m  a  basis  upon  which  eom- 
penaation  cnn  bo  made  in  proper 
eases;  and  the  several  depart- 
menta  of  fbla  Govennnient  shall 
BtttMid  to  and  perform  their  ap- 
propriate parts  towards  the  eze* 
ention  of  tiiese  orders. 

*'  By  order  of  the  Prosideiit, 
"Edwik  M.  Staktom, 
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profmred  to  decide  tlie  question^  but  expressed  himself  as  obat.tl 

avi  i  sr  U)  arming  negroes. 

This  Cabinet  discussion  came  to  no  final  conclu- 
sion,  and  we  learn  from  the  same  diary  that  on  the 
following  day,  Tuesday,  July  22, 1862^ which  was 
vegular  Cabinet  day — the  subject  was  lesimied* 
Further  conference  was  had  on  ozganizing  negro 
regiments,  bat  Lincoln  decided  that  the  moment 
had  not  yet  arrived  when  this  policy  could  be 
safely  entered  upon.  Secretary  Chase  wrote:  ''The 
impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  tbe  whole  dis- 
cusslon  was  that,  while  the  President  thought  that 
the  organization,  equipment,  and  arming  of  negroes 
like  other  soldiers  would  be  productive  of  more 
evil  than  good,  he  was  not  unwilling  that  command- 
ers should,  at  their  discretion,  arm,  for  purely  de- 
fensive purposes,  slaves  coming  within  their  lines." 

But  on  the  kindred  policy  of  emancipation  the 
President  had  reached  a  decision  which  appears  to 
have  been  in  advance  of  the  views  of  his  entire 
Cabinet.  Probably  greatly  to  their  surprise,  be 
read  to  them  the  following  draft  of  a  proclamation 
warning  the  rebels  of  tlie  pains  uinl  penalties  of  the 
Confiscation  Act,  and,  while  renewing  his  tender  of 
compensation  to  loyal  States  which  would  adopt 
gradual  abolishment,  adding  a  snmmary  military 
order,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  declaring  free  the 
slaves  of  all  States  which  miirht  be  in  rebellion  on 
January  1,  1863.  The  text  of  this  first  draft  of  the 
Emancipation  ProclamatioTi  is  hevf  printed  from 
the  President's  autograph  manuscript : 

In  pnrsuance  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress entitk-d.  "An  act  to  snppro'^s  in'?iirrp('tion  and  to 
punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  tieize  and  coutiscate  prop- 
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cuF.  VL  erty  of  vebebi  and  for  other  pmposesy"  approFed  July  17, 
19162,  and  whieh  act  and  the  joint  resolutiou  explanatory 
thereof  are  herewith  pmbliiEdied.  I,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Prt^sident  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  {)r<je]aini  to 
and  warn  ail  persons  within  the  contemplation  of  »aid 
sixth  section  to  eeose  partieipating  in,  aiding,  oonntanan- 
eingy  or  abetting  the  existing  rebellion,  or  any  rebeUion 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
return  to  their  proper  allepaiiee  to  the  United  States,  on 
pain  of  the  forfeitures  and  seizures,  as  within  and  by  said 
sixth  section  provided. 


And  I  hereby  make  known  that  it  is  my  purpose,  upon 
the  next  mee^g  of  Congress,  to  again  reeonunend  the 

adoption  of  a  practical  measure  for  tendering  pecuniary 

aid  to  the  free  choice  or  rejection  of  any  and  all  States 
wliieh  may  then  be  recognizing  and  practically  sustainingr 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  whieh  may  then 
have  voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter  may  voluntarily 
adopt,  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery  within  snob  State 
or  Statea;  that  the  object  is  to  praetically  restore,  tbence> 
forward  to  be  maintained,  the  constitalional  relation 
between  the  General  (rovemmcnt  and  each  and  all  the 
States  wherein  that  relation  is  now  suspended  or  dis- 
turbed ;  and  that  for  this  object  the  war,  as  it  has  been, 
will  be  prosecuted.  And  as  a  fit  and  necessary  military 
measore  for  effecting  tbia  object,  I,  aa  Commander-in-Ghi^ 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  do  order  and 
declare  that  on  the  first  day  of  Jatuiar}',  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  States  wherein 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  then  be  practically  recognized,  submitted  to,  and 
maintained,  shall  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  be 
free.^ 

Of  the  Cabinet  proceedings  which  followed  tiie 
reading  of  this  momentous  document  we  have,  nn- . 

1  Th«  mtdonenieiit  on  tlie  Csbinet  in  July,  1808."  The 

above   papor,  also  in  Lincoln's  diary  of  Secrftnry  Chaso  and  tbo 

own  handwriting,  10  m  follows :  m«iiionuidam  of  So«ret«ry  Stan* 

**  BnHMftiMtioii  pMelaoMtioii  w  ton  show  tbe  omet  date  to  bavo 

fint  kketehed  and  flhown  to  the  been  Jnlj  22, 1862. 
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foitonately,  only  very  brief  memoranda.  Every  ckap.vi 
member  of  the  council  was,  we  may  mfer^  bewil- 
dered by  the  magnitude  aud  boldness  of  the  pro* 
posal.  The  sudden  consideration  of  this  critical 
question  reveals  to  us  with  vividness  the  difference 
in  mental  reach,  readmess,  and  decision  between  the 
President  and  his  constitutional  advisers.  Only  two 
of  the  number  gave  the  measure  their  unreserved 
concurrence,  even  after  discussion.  It  is  strange 
that  one  of  these  was  the  cautious  Attomey-Gen- 
eralf  the  representative  of  the  conservative  faction 
of  the  slaveholding  State  of  Missouri,  and  that  the 
member  who  opposed  the  measure  as  a  whole,  and 
proposed  to  achieve  the  result  indirectly  through 
the  scattered  and  divided  action  of  local  command- 
ers in  military  departments,  was  tiie  antislavery 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Afr.  Chase,  representing 
perhaps  more  neariy  than  any  other  the  abolition 
faction  of  the  free  State  of  Ohio.  All  were  aston- 
ished, except  the  two  to  whom  it  had  been  men- 
tioned a  week  before.  None  of  the  others  had  even 
considered  such  a  step.  But  from  the  mind  and  will 
of  President  Liucolu  the  detenuination  and  an- 
nouncement to  his  Cabinet  came  almost  as  complete 
in  form  and  certain  in  intention  on  that  memorable 
Tuesday  of  July  as  when,  two  months  later,  it  was  ^imf' 
given  to  the  public,  or  as  ofl&cially  pmelaimed  on 
the  succeeding  New  Year's  Day,  an  irrevocable 
JBxecmtive  act. 

A  tVaf^meutary  memorandum  in  the  handwriting 
of  Secretary  Stanton  shows  us  distinctly  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  assembled  <  ouiunl.  Tlie  manu- 
script is  heris  reproduced  as  neariy  as  the  types 
conveniently  permit.  The  very  form  o£  the  record 
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cuAF.vL  shows  the  Socrotary*fl  strong  emotion  and  interest 
in  the  discussion : 

Taeeday,  July  22. 

The  President  proposes  to  isaxm  an  order  declarmg 
that,  all  8lav60  in  States  in  rebellion  on  the  day 

The  Attorney-General  and  Stanton  are  for  its  immedi- 
ate promnlgation. 

Seward  apninst  it ;  arj^ues  strongly  iii  favor  of  cotton 
and  fomgu  Goverumeut^. 

Chase  silent 

Welles  

Seward  argues  That  Ibieign  natkms  will  inten-ene 

to  prevent  the  abolition  of  wlaverj'  for  «;ake  of  cotton. 
Argues  in  a  long  speech  ag:ainst  its  immediate  promulga- 
tion. Wants  to  wait  for  troops.  Wants  Halleck  here. 
Wants  drum  and  fife  and  public  spirit.  We  break  up 
onr  relations  with  foreign  nations  and  the  prodnetion  of 
cotton  for  sixty  years. 

Chase  Thinks  it  a  measure  of  great  danger,  and 

would  lead  to  universal  emancipatio!)  The  measure 

goes  beyond  anything  I  have  reoommeuded. 

The  omissions  in  this  bit  of  historical  mannfieript 
are  exceedingly  provoking,  but  some  of  them  aie 
supplied  by  President  Lincolnte  own  namtiye, 
recorded  and  published  b^  the  artist,  F.  B.  Car- 
penter, whose  application  for  permission  to  paint 
his  historical  picture  of  the  signing  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proolaiiialioii  called  it  fortli: 

"It  had  ^t  to  be,"  said  he  [Mr.  Lincoln),  "  midsnm- 
mer,  1862.  Things  had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
I  felt  that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  rope  ou  the  plan 
of  operations  we  had  been  pursuing  $  that  we  had  abont 
played  onr  last  eard,  and  mnst  ehaage  our  tactics,  or  lose 
the  game.  I  now  determined  upon  the  adoption  of  tiie 
emancipnTion  poliey ;  and  without  consultation  with,  or 
the  knowledge  of,  the  Cabinet,  T  prepannl  the  original 
draft  of  the  proclamaUou,  and  after  much  anxious  thought. 
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called  a  Cabinet  meeting  nx>on  the  BuV)ject.  .  ,  All  were  ciuf.vl 
present  excepting  Mr.  Blair,  the  Postmaster-General, 
who  was  absent  at  tlie  opening  of  the  disoustioiiy  but 
came  in  snheeqaenUy.  I  said  to  the  Cabinet  that  I  had 
resolved  upon  this  step,  and  had  not  called  them  together 
to  ask  their  advice,  but  to  In}'  the  subject-matter  of  a 
proclamation  before  them,  8u^y:e8tions  as  to  which  would 
be  in  order  after  they  had  heard  it  read.  Mr.  Lovejoy 
waa  in  error  when  he  inf  oimed  yoa  that  it  excited  no 
comment  excepting  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Seward. 
Various  suggestions  were  offered." 

At  this  point  we  interrupt  the  President's  rela- 
tion a  moment  to  quote  in  its  proper  sequence  the 
exact  comment  offered  by  Secretary  Chase,  ^  as 
recorded  in  his  diary:  "I  [Chase]  paid  that  I  should 
^ve  to  such  a  measure  my  cordial  support,  but  I 
should  prefer  that  no  new  expression  on  the  sub- 
ject of  compensation  should  be  made;  and  I  thought 
that  the  measure  of  emanci]iiLti<)n  could  be  much 
better  and  more  ^^juietly  accomplished  by  allowing 
generals  to  organize  and  arm  the  slaves  (thus  avoid- 
ing depredation  and  massacre  on  one  hand,  and 
support  to  the  insurrection  on  the  other),  and  by 
directing  the  commanders  of  departmeuts  to  pro- 
claim emancipation  ^^dthin  their  districts  as  soon  as 
practicable.  But  I  regarded  this  as  so  much  better  w,jr,i,.n 
than  iuactioQ  on  the  subject,  that  I  should  give  it     If  p."' 
my  entire  support"  The  President  continaea :  pumT 

**Mt,  Blair,  after  he  came  in,  deprecated  tlio  ])oli<  y  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  cost  the  Administration  the  fall 

^  On  thi*;  point  the  President  There  was  nothing  in  the  pro- 
is  reported  an  Haying:  Becre-  posed  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tuj  dumb  wiahed  the  hmgitage  tton  abovt  amfaig  th«  blaeks. 
Btronper  iu  reference  to  the  linn-  That  brtmch  of  tin  rli^  us^^^on, 
ing  of  blacks.^'  (Carpenter,  "  Six  while  itoccurredat  the  same  time^ 
Hoothi  at  the  WUlie  House,'*  p.  lukt«c<dQ8iT«T«feimieetotheiiii]- 
21.)  If  these  were  his  words,  his  ifary  onler  quoted  on  page  124» 
memoiy  was  slightly  at  fault,  also  then  under  ooosideration. 

Vol*  VI.— 9 
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ouF.Ti.  eleotions.  Kotlung,  hofwfivetf  was  offered  that  I  liad  not 
already  fnlfy  antidpated  and  settled  in  my  own  naad, 

until  Secretary  Seward  spoke.  He  said  in  substance, 
*Mr.  Presidenf,  I  approve  of  the  proclamation,  but  I  ques- 
tiou  the  fxpedieuey  of  its  issue  at  this  juncture.  The 
depression  of  the  public  mind,  consequent  upon  our  re- 
peated xewBen^  is  so  great  that  I  fear  the  elEeet  of  so 
important  a  st^  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  last  measore 
of  an  exhausted  Oovernment,  a  cry  for  help;  the  Govern- 
ment strrtcliiriLT  forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  instead  of 
Ethiopia  sIk  i(  hiug  forth  her  h'uids  to  the  (roverument.' 
His  idea,"  said  the  President,  "  vvus  that  it  would  be  cod> 
sidered  our  last  ihrieh  on  the  retreat  (This  was  his 
precise  ezpreseion.)  'Now/  continned  Mr.  Seward, '  while 
I  approve  the  measnre,  I  suggest,  sir,  that  yon  postpone 
ite  is;?ii(»  imtil  you  can  give  it  to  tli*'  fountry  supported 
by  military  suceess,  instead  of  issuuig  it,  as  would  be  the 
case  now,  upon  tlie  greatest  disasters  of  the  war.' "  Mr. 
Lincoln  continued:  ^'The  wisdom  of  the  view  of  the 
Seeretary  of  State  stmok  me  with  veiy  great  f ores.  It 
''iiSit^  was  an  aspect  of  the  ease  that,  in  sll  my  thought 
Montibsat  "P^"  Subject,  I  had  entirely  overlooked.  The  result 
^hc  White  was  that  I  put  the  draft  of  tlie  proclamation  aside,  as  you 
"swa.^**"  do  your  sketch  for  a  picture,  waiting  for  victory.'* 

Instead  of  the  proclamation  thus  laid  away,  a 
short  one  was  issued  three  days  after,  simply  con- 
taining the  warning  required  by  the  sixth  section 
of  the  Confiscation  Act.  The  already  quoted  mili- 
tary order  to  make  seizures  under  the  act  had  been 
ifisued  on  the  day  when  the  proclamation  was  dis- 
eossed  and  postponed;  mean  while  the  Gbvernment^ 
by  its  new  military  arrangements,  sending  reenforoe- 
ments  to  McGlellan,  organizing  a  new  army  nnder 
Pope,  and  calling  Halleck  from  the  West  to  exerw 
eise  a  superior  and  guiding  control  over  a  com- 
bined campaign  towards  Richmond,  seemed  to  have 
provided  the  needful  requirements  for  early  and 
substantial  success. 
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AS  soon  as  General  McClellan  was  replaced  in  chap.  vii. 
jm  coramand  of  the  iirmy  of  the  Potomac  he  s«pt.2,i»62. 
began  to  put  the  forces  in  order ;  and  the  ea.so  and 
rapidity  with  which  this  was  accomplished  show 
that  botli  he  and  General  Pope,  with  very  different 
intentions,  had  equally  exag<rerated  tlie  state  of 
their  demoralization.    The  troth  s  ^vere  not  in  so 
bad  a  condition  at  Ceutreville  as  l*ope  imagined, 
and  the  army  that  Mr.  Lincoln  handed  over  to  Mc- 
Clellan at  Washimz-ton  was,  both  in  niuubers  and 
morale,  a  formidable  host.    Its  moriun.L'  returns 
show  an  aggregate  of  over  100,01)0  men,  and  Gen-     -w.  r. 
eral  McClellan  himself  reports  that  he  had  at    partL,  " 
Antietam  87,000.   But  the  vast  discrepancy  be- 
tween  the  force  on  paper  and  the  effectives  in 
battle  gives  a  margin  of  which  writers  are  apt  to 
avail  themselves  according  to  their  prejudices  or 
piepOBsessions.   General  Palfrey,  who  took  part  in 
the  campaign  and  who  afterwards  examined  the  re- 
ports on  both  sides  with  scrupulous  care,  says  that  rairre>. 
in  this  single  instance  McCleUan  overstated  the  and  Froder* 
number  of  his  troops  in  action,  and  that  70,000  m^tSXT 
would  be  nearer  the  mark.  It  is  true  he  could 
afford  it,  as  in  the  same  estimate  he  very  nearly 
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-  Oaf.  TIL  doubled  the  niunber  of  the  enemy.  The  Confeder- 
ate roBtera  show  some  forty-five  brigades  of  in- 
fantry,  exdoBive  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  Lee 

voK^x^x..  says  m  his  report  that  the  battle  of  Antietam  iras 
"i^mr   fought  by  less  than  40,000  troops,  on  his  side. 

McOIeUan's  time  for  training  and  drilling  his  re- 
covered army  was  brief ;  for  within  a  few  days  the 
news  came  that  Lee  had  crossed  the  Potomac  into 
Maryland.  There  was  no  time  now  for  indecision, 
and  Lincoln's  stem  and  oonstaDtly  repeated  injunc- 
tion, Yon  mnst  find  and  hurt  this  enemy  now," 
had  to  be  obeyed. 

General  Lee  has  given  in  his  own  report  a  snf- 
ficieutly  clear  statement  of  what  he  hoped  to  ac- 
complish by  his  invasion  of  Maryland.  The  supplies 
of  rich  and  productive  districts  were  thus  made 
accessible  to  his  army,  and  he  wished  to  prolong  this 
"  state  of  affairs  in  every  way  desiriiV»lp,  and  not 
to  permit  the  season  for  active  operations  to  pass 
witiiout  endeavoring  to  inflict  further  injury  upon 

nidMiMM.  the  enemy."  He  also  makes  an  acknowledgment 
which  shows  that  he,  in  common  with  others  at 
Richmond,  had  been  grossly  deceivecl  by  the  ac- 
counts which  rebel  refugees  from  Maryland,  and 
their  s^^Tupathizing  con-espondents  at  home,  had 
given  of  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
resentment  it  had  caused  in  that  commonwealtb. 
He  says : 

The  oondition  of  MfayUmd  encouraged  the  belief  that 
the  presence  of  our  army,  however  inferior  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  would  induce  tlie  Washington  Govemment  to 
retain  all  its  available  force  to  provide  against  contingen- 
cies which  its  course  towards  the  people  of  that  State 
gave  it  reaatm  to  apprehend.  At  the  aame  time  it  ww 
hoped  that  military  saeeeee  might  afford  ns  an  opportn* 
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nity  to  aid  the  dtiiens  of  Haryland  in  any  efforts  they  cbat.vil 
might  he  diqiofled  to  make  to  reeover  their  Uhertiea. 
The  dilBeitltiee  that  Burrounded  tiiem  were  folly  appre- 
ciated, and  we  expected  to  derive  more  assistnnce  in  the 
.  attainment  of  ourobj^t  from  the  jnst  fears  of  the  Wash- 
ington Government  than  from  auy  active  demonstration  ^  ^ 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  unless  suoceas  should  enable  us 
to  give  them  aaBmanoe  of  eontinued  proteetion.  ul 

In  a  hasty  note  lie  informed  tlie  Richmond  Gov- 
ernment of  his  puri)ose,  and  took  the  initial  steps 
to  execute  it  with  great  promptness.  He  crossed 
his  entire  army  between  the  4th  and  7th  of  Septem-  imx 
ber  near  Loesbnrg:,  and  camped  in  the  vicinity  of 
Frederick.  He  took  it  for  gi*anted  that  our  force 
at  Har})er's  Ferry  would  be  at  once  withdrawn ; 
thereafter  he  intended  to  move  the  army  into 
Western  Maryland,  establish  his  communications 
with  Richmond  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  then  to  move  into  Pennsylvania  and  draw 
Mcdellan  from  his  base  to  fight  in  a  field  of  liis 
own  selection.  If  all  his  surmises  had  been  correct^ 
if  Miles  had  been  withdrawn  from  Harper^s  Ferry, 
if  Maryland  had  risen  in  revolt,  if  McClellan  had 
allowed  him  to  range  through  Western  Maryland 
at  his  leisure,  the  plan  would  have  been  an  ad- 
mirable one  and  the  results  of  it  most  fruitful; 
but  all  these  ezpeetations  failed*  After  two  days 
at  Frederiek  he  found  that  Maryland  was  eon- 
tented  with  the  oppressoi^  yoke^  and  that  Miles 
remained  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  therefore  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  detach  a  large  portion  of 
his  force,  under  Jackson,  McLaws,  and  Walker,  to 
surround  and  capture  the  garrison  at  that  place ; 
the  rest  of  the  army  withdrew  from  Frederick 
to  Boonshoro^. 
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CHAP.  vii.  Meantime  McClellan  was  slowly  appi oa<;hing.  He 
felt,  of  course,  the  need  of  more  troops.  With  an 

voL*xi*x.,  armv  nnd  trains  about  him  so  enormous  that,  as  he 
p.4a. '  says  in  his  report,  they  would  occupy  fifty  miles  of 
road  in  marching  order,  he  still  paused  on  the  10th 

Yoh  M..  to  write  to  General  Halleck,  begging  for  reenforee- 
"jTaJi"  ments.  He  first  assures  him  that  the  capital  is  in 
no  danger  and  that  all  the  troops  there  may  safely 
be  sent  to  him ;  but  in  order  to  guard  against  any 
possible  rejoinder  he  adds,  "Even  if  Washington 
should  be  taken  while  these  armies  are  confronting 

t^uM^,  eack  other,  this  would  not,  in  my  Judgment,  bear 
comparison  with  the  ruin  and  disaster  which  would 

V9>nt»"m.  follow  a  signal  defeat  of  this  army,*  an  opinion 
which  has  no  especial  value  except  as  showing 
what  General  ModeUan's  judgment  was  worth  in 
such  a  matter*  Elxcept  when  he  was  in  Washings 
ton,  he  always  regarded  its  possible  capture  as  a 
trifling  oflteir.  But  his  demand  was  eompHed  with : 
Porter^  corps  was  ordered  to  join  bim  with  a  kind^ 
message  from  the  President,  which  he  aoknow- 

\J'x\x.,  ledged  courteonslj,  and  then— asked  for  the  re- 
p.9Mk '  mainder  of  Keyes's  corps!  He  was  in  no  haste; 
he  ordered  his  oflScers  beforehand  to  avoid  coUi- 
sions.  He  attempted  in  his  report  to  .account  for 
his  tardy  marching  on  the  ground  that  the  auibozi- 
ties  at  Washington  wished  him  not  to  go  too  far 
from  the  capital  General  Halleck  says  that  no 
order  capable  of  bearing  this  construction  was 
ever  given.    He  says :  "  I  telegraphed  him  that 

TStlKy,  going  too  far,  not  from  Washington,  but 

coSneo  the  Potomac.  .  .  I  thought  he  should  keep 

Sf  thS'n'^!  mure  upon  tlie  Potomac  and  press  forward  his  left 
^i^idl'   rather  than  his  right,  so  as  more  readily  to  relieve 
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Harper's  Ferry,  which  was  the  point  then  in  most  ciuf.vii. 
immediate  dauger.** 

But  two  days  after  the  above-mentioned  letter 
asking  for  reenforcemeTits,  McClellan  received  in- 
formatioD  which  was  euough  to  put  a  soul  of  enter- 
prise into  the  veriest  laggard  that  ever  breathed. 
There  never  was  a  cr<f^neral  so  fruitlessly  favored 
by  fortune  as  McClellan,  and  never  was  such  a 
piece  of  good  luck  offered,  even  to  him,  as  that 
which  fell  into  his  hands  on  the  13th  of  September,  im. 
He  had  been  advancing  in  his  leisurely  manner 
from  Washington  on  parallel  roads,  making  only 
about  six  miles  a  day^  when  on  the  13th  he  arrived 
at  Frederick  and  one  of  his  officers  brought  to  him 
Lee's  special  order  of  the  9th,  that  a  prirate  soldier 
had  found,  containing  his  entire  plan  of  campaign. 
By  this  he  learned  that  his  enemy  was  before  him, 
a  day's  march  away;  that  Lee's  whole  force  waa 
inferior  to  his  own ;  and  that  it  was  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  in  camp  near  Boonsboro'  and  yS'm^ 
the  other  besieging  Miles  at  Harper's  Ferry.  It  is  ^HHiiL 
not  too  much  to  say  Uiat  his  enemy  had  been  de- 
livered into  his  hands«  After  he  had  read  this 
order  an  immediate  contest  between  him  and  Lee, 
other  things  being  equal,  wonld  have  been  like  a 
fight  between  a  man  blindfolded  and  one  having 
use  of  his  eyes«  He  not  only  knew  of  the  division 
of  his  enemy's  army  in  half,  but  he  knew  where  his 
trains,  his  rear-gnard,  his  cavalry,  were  to  march 
and  to  halt,  and  where  the  detached  commands 
were  to  join  the  main  body.* 

XOenenl  Pklfreys  oritioisitt  ynmiw  tit  eonttliirioiit  urhrad 

of  McCIollan  5n  this  campaign  at  with  deliberation  l>y  one  who 

are  entitled  to  careful  study,  began  as  a  passionate  enthusiast 

They  are,  as  he  say^  "  Tlie  ex-  for  him,  who  has  made  his  caxn- 
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CB^.vn.  He  seemed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  his 
discoverj',^  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  act 
promptly  enough.  Franklin  was  at  Buckeystown, 
about  twelve  miles  east  of  South  Mountain,  a  pro- 
longation northward  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  beyond 
which  Lee's  army  lay.  Instead  of  giving  iiini  im- 
mediate orders  to  march  with  all  possible  speed  to 
Harper's  Ferry,  he  wrote  at  his  leisure  a  long  and 
judicious  instruction  directing  him  to  march  to 
that  point  the  next  day.  The  weather  was  perfect ; 
the  roads  were  in  good  order.  McClellan  knew 
tliere  was  no  enemy  between  him  and  Crampton's 
Gap.  Every  possil)lo  consideration  urged  him  to 
make  use  of  every  instant  of  time.^  The  precious 
opportunity  was  neglected,  and  it  was  noon  the 
next  day,  tihe  14tb  of  September,  when  Franklin 
Btormed  the  crest  of  the  mountain  after  a  brilliant 
and  easy  victory  over  General  Cobb's  detachment 
of  MoIaws's  diyision,  which  had  been  left  to  guard 


paigDs  the  subject  of  much  study 
and  thought,  and  who  has  sought 

only  to  compare  the  facts  of 
those  campaigns  with  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  the  militaxy 
art." — Palfrey,  "Antietam  and 
Frederick  sburp,"  p.  134. 

>  He  telegraphed  to  the  Preai- 
dent:  "I  tuive  the  whole  rebel 
force  ill  fmn*  of  mp,  bnt  am  con- 
fident no  iKue  shall  be  lost.  .  .  I 
fhink  Lee  haa  made  a  groee  mia- 
take,  and  (bat  he  will  be  severely 
punished  for  it.  .  .  I  have  all 
the  plans  of  tiie  rebels,  and  will 
catch  them  in  their  own  trap  if 
my  men  are  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency."—W.  B.  Vol.  XrX.,  Part 

II.,  p.  L'^l. 

2  '*  If  he  had  thrown  forward 
his  army  with  the  vigor  used  by 


Jackson  in  his  advance  on  Har- 
per's Fen7,  the  passes  of  South 

Mountain  would  have  been  car- 
ried before  the  evening  of  the 
13th,  at  which  time  they  were 
very  feebly  guarded ;  and  then, 
debonchiiig  into  Pleapant  Valley, 
the  Uuion  cumuiander  might  next 
moming  have  fallen  upon  the 
rer^r  of  McLaws  at  Maryland 
Heights  and  relieved  Harper's 
Perry,  whieh  did  not  surrender 
till  tlie  Tiiorning  of  (he  l.^tli. 
But  he  did  not  arrive  at  South 
Honntain  ontil  the  momiBg  9i 
the  14th.  and  by  that  time  the 
Confederates,  forewarned  of  his 
approach,  had  recalled  a  con- 
siderable force  to  dispute  the 
passnpe." — Swinton,  "Army  of 
the  Potomao,**  p.  202. 
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the  pass.  The  Urion  right  wing  spent  the  whole  cba^.vii. 
of  the  same  day  in  a  stubborn  fight  for  the  pos- 
session of  Fox's  and  Turner's  Gaps,  some  six  miles 
farther  north.  After  sharp  fighting,  in  which  Gen- 
eral Jesse  L.  Bene,  an  officer  of  the  highest  merit, 
was  killdd,  and  Colonel  Hayee^  afterwards  President 
of  i^e  United  States,  was  wounded,  advanced  posi* 
lioiis  were  secured.  At  neitiier  Crampton's  nor 
Turner*s  was  the  victory  pushed  to  advantage. 
Franklin  did  nothing  to  relieve  the  beleaguered 
garrison  at  Harper's  Feny,  and  the  force  at  Tur- 
ner's Gap  rested  on  the  ground  that  they  had  won 
until,  when  the  mists  of  the  morning  deared  away 
on  tiie  15th,  they  saw  the  enemy  had  retreated  Bt^im, 
from  their  front  Much  valuable  time  had  been 
lost,  and  more  than  time ;  for  early  on  the  morning 
of  ike  15th  the  blundering  and  bewildered  defense 
of  Harper's  Ferry  had  eeased  by  the  surrender  of 
the  garrison,  its  unhappy  commander  having  been 
killed  after  he  had  displayed  the  white  flag. 

But  McClellan  had  not  yet  lost  all  his  advan- 
tage; and  the  sacrifice  of  Harper's  Ferry  would 
have  been  amply  compensated  if  he  had  moved  at 
once  with  all  possible  speed  upon  Lee,  who,  with 
only  Longstreet^  and  D«  H.  Hill's  troops,  had  taken 
up  his  position  at  Sharpsbnxg.  Jackson  was  still 
south  of  the  Potomac.  He  had  no  fear  of  night 
marches,  and  was  making  all  possible  speed  to  join 
Lee  through  the  day  and  night  of  the  15th.  The 
force  of  IMcLaws  got  away  from  in  front  of  Frank- 
lin, and,  though  making  long  detour  and  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  twice,  still  joined  the  maiii  anny 
at  Sharpsburg  on  the  17th.  All  this  time,  while 
the  scattered  detachments  of  Lee  were  moving 
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cuAT.  viL  with  the  utmost  oxpcditioii  tu  join  their  main  body, 
making  two  or  three  times  the  distance  which  sep- 
arated Lee  from  McClellan,  the  latter  made  his 
preparations  for  au  attack,  as  if,  to  quot^  John- 
ston again,  time  was  of  no  especial  value  to  him. 

8«pt.,i8S2.  On  the  15th  he  marched  down  to  Autietam  Creek 
and  p'laeed  his  soldic:**  in  position.  He  rode  from 
end  to  end  of  his  line,  enjoying  one  of  the  grandest 
greetings  ever  given  by  an  anny  to  its  commander. 
The  thunder  of  cheers  which  met  him  at  every 
point  showed  that  there  was  no  hick  of  morale  in 
that  mighty  army,  and  that  they  were  equal  to  any 
6cr%dce  their  beloved  oonunander  might  choose  to 
require  of  them. 

It  seems  almost  incredible,  as  we  write  it,  and  it 
will  appear  iuexplieablo  to  such  readers  as  may 
come  after  us^  that  McClellan  made  no  movement 
during  the  afternoon*  of  Monday,  the  loth,  and 
did  nothing  during  the  entire  dav  of  the  16th  but 
to  advance  a  portion  of  his  right  wing  across  An- 
tietam  Greek,  and  this  while  the  ragged  legions  of 
Lee  were  streaming  in  from  across  the  Potomac  to 
take  up  their  positions  for  the  impending  conflict. 
Every  minute  which  he  thus  let  slip  was  paid  for 
in  the  blood  of  Union  soldiers  next  day.  Never 
had  McOlellan'iB  habit  of  procrastination  served 
him  so  ill  a  turn  as  during  the  whole  day  of  the 
16tL  Lee^s  error  of  dividing  his  army  would  have 
been  fotal  to  him  if  even  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  McClellan  had  advanced  upon  him  in  force. 
The  loss  of  the  afternoon  of  the  Idth  in  that  case 
would  scarcely  have  been  felt  The  reduction  of 

^  MoQeUan  in  his  memoirB,  "  Own  Story,"  p.  586,  blames  Bnmsido 
for  the  slowness  of  the  march  on  the  15th. , 
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Harper's  Ferry  had  taken  a  day  longer  than  Lee  ex-  chap,  vil 
pected,  and  when  night  fell  the  divisions  of  Me^ 
Laws,  Anderson,  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Walker  were  still  i^F^wSl 
beyond  the  Potomac.  He  woxild  have  been  com-  ^piit  i^  ' 
pelled  to  withstand  the  attack  of  McClellan's  whole 
army  with  nothing  but  the  di\iflions  of  D.  R.  Jones 
and  D.  H.  Hill  on  the  right  and  center,  and  of 
Hood,  Ewell,  and  J.  K.  Jones  on  the  left  But 
before  noon  of  the  17th  most  of  Lee's  forces  were  e«vt,im 
on  the  ground,  and  the  rest  arrived  during  the 
battle.  McGollan  had  rejected  the  proffered  favors 
of  fortune.  His  delay  had  given  back  to  Lee  all 
the  advantages  afforded  Medellan  by  the  sepaia- 
lion  of  hee^  army  and  the  discovery  of  his  plan  of 
campaign.  Lee  had  had  unbroken  leisnre  for  forty- 
eight  hours  to  study  his  ground  and  the  dispositions 
of  his  antagonist)  which  had  been  made  in  plain 
view  under  his  eyes.  Le^s  advantage  of  position 
was  fully  equal  to  McOlellan^  advantage  of  num- 
bers ;  and  it  was  therefore  on  even  terms  between 
the  two  armies  that  the  battle  of  Antietam  began. 

The  ground  was  highly  favorable  to  Lee.  In 
fi!ont  of  him  was  Antietam  Greek,  Hie  high  ground, 
some  of  it  wooded,  affording  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion and  cover  for  his  batteries.  There  was  little 
field  for  manoeuvering,  and  little  was  attempted. 
From  daylight  till  dark  of  the  17tli  the  battle  went 
on.  There  was  nothing  of  it  but  sheer,  persistent, 
brutal  slaughter.  McClellan's  plan  was  to  throw 
forward  his  right  wing,  the  corps  of  Hooker  leading, 
supported  by  that  of  Mansfield,  and  by  those  of 
Sumner  and  Fi*anklin  if  necessary;  when  the  battle 
became  well  engaged  on  the  right,  the  left  wnng, 
under  Bumside,  was  to  cross  the  lower  bridge  to 
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CHAP.viL  try  to  turn  the  enemy's  right.  On  this  simple  plan 
the  battlo  was  con  tested.  Hooker  advanced  early 
in  tbf^  morning,  and  tought  until  bis  corps,  giving 
and  receivincr  abont  eqnal  injuries,  was  shattered 
to  pieces,  and  himself  borne  from  the  field,  severely 
wounded.  General  Meade  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, and  Mansfield  came  to  his  assistance.  The 
latter's  corj)s  also  did  heroic  service,  and  its  veteran 
oommander  was  killed  in  the  front  of  his  foremost 
line.  His  corps  was  led  during  the  rest  of  the  day 
by  (General  A.  S.  Williams.  As  the  Union  left  re- 
mained entirely  inactiye,  Lee  was  able  to  use  most 
of  his  force  on  our  righf^  and  hifi  resistance  was  so 
obstinate  that  Sumner's  corps  was  drawn  into  the 
eonflict)  where  it  met  with  heavy  loBsee ;  Bichard- 
flon,  one  of  the  best  division  commanders  in  the 
army,  received  a  mortal  hurt,  and  Sedgwick  was 
twice  wounded.  Before  the  battle  ended  on  the 
right,  even  Franklin's  corps,  which  McQellan  had 
intended  to  hold  in  reeerve,  was  drawn  into  the 
whirlpool  of  blood  and  fire.  Gorps  by  corps,  di- 
vision by  division,  one  might  almost  say  brigade 
by  brigade^  those  brave  and  devoted  troops  were 
hnrled  in  snccession,  without  intelligent  plan,  with- 
out any  special  concert  of  action,  against  Le^s 
left  The  carnage  was  frightful,  the  result  in  no 
proportion  to  the  terrible  expense. 
sag^iT,  It  was  afternoon  before  the  left  wing,  under  Bum- 
side,  began  its  part  of  the  work.  The  lower  bridge 
was  crossed  about  one  o^clock  and  the  west  bank 
gained,  but  no  farther  advance  was  made  by  Bum- 
side  until  after  three  o^dock.  He  then  moved  for- 
ward his  forces,  under  General  Cox's  command,  upon 
the  enemy's  right,  making  good  progress,  until,  late  in 
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the  afternoon,  as  if  Fortune,  weary  of  having  her 
favors  rejected  by  General  McClellan,  had  turned 
to  the  other  side,  the  division  of  A.  P.  Hill,  which 
had  marched  seventeen  miles  in  jiovon  hours,  ar- 
rived on  the  field  from  Harj)er\s  Ferry  and  made  a 
vigorons  attark  njum  our  extreme  left,  killed  (ien- 
ei  al  Isaac  P.  Kodman,  and  threw  his  division  into 
some  disorder.  This  unlooked-for  demonstration 
cheeked  the  advance  of  the  Federal  column,  and 
it  fell  back  a  little  distance  to  the  hills  near  the 
Antietam.  Night  came  on,  and  the  long,  desper- 
ate battle  was  at  an  end.  The  tactical  advantage 
was  with  General  McClellan.  On  his  left,  his  cen- 
ter, and  bis  right,  he  had  gained  a  little  ground. 
Both  armies  had  suffered  losses  whieh  it  shocks  the 
sense  to  contemplate.  They  were  almost  equal  — 
over  12,000  killed  and  wounded  on  the  Union  side, 
over  11,000  on  the  Confederate;  ^  but  Lee's  loss  was 
more  than  one-fourth  of  his  army,  wbUe  MoGlel- 
lan's  was  only  one-sixth  of  his.  In  his  report  Gen- 
eral McClellan  says : 

The  .  .  .  night  brought  with  it  grave  responsibihties. 
Whether  to  renew  fhe  attaek  on  the  18th  or  to  defbr  it, 
even  with  the  risk  of  the  enemy's  retirement,  was  the 
qneBtion  before  me. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  of  his  decision  of  the 
question.  He  was  keenly  alive  to  the  sufferings  of 
his  army.  He  loved  them,  and  was  loved  by  them 
in  returti.  The  piled  heaps  of  the  slain,  the  thou- 
sands of  wounded  and  dying,  the  wreck  and  havoc 

1  <^ii  tJie  Union  sido  1  '1',  41 0  nt  that  can  be  made  shows  a  losn  of 

Autietam  and  1 5,203  id  the  cam-  about  11,172  to  the  Confederates 

paign,  not  inehidfoir  tlw  Iohm  •!  Antietam,  ao4  of  13,964  dw< 

•t  Harppr*8  Ferry,  ^vhi  -h  were  ing  *h<' mmpTupn. — "  Battles  and 

12,737.    The  closest  estimate  Leadere,"  Vol.  IL,  pp.  600-603. 
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CHAP.Yii.  of  the  conquered  field,  all  impressed  his  imagiua- 
tion  so  poweifully  that  he  was  unable  to  conceive 
the  worse  condition  of  the  enemy.  There  rose  bo- 
fore  his  mind  also  an  appalling  picture  of  the  con- 
sequences that  would  ensue  if  he  risked  another 
battle  and  lost  it  He  saw  Lee's  army  mmching  in 
triumph  on  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 

v^'xix,,  and  New  York,  the  country  ravaged,  the  canse 
p.«ft. '  lost.  Every  impulse  of  his  heart  and  conscienee 
forbade  him  to  assume  so  enormous  a  respon- 
sibility. He  would  not  absolutely  decide  which 
course  to  adopt,  but,  after  his  habit,  concluded 
to  wait  until  the  19th  before  making  a  final 
decision** 

The  occasion,  however,  would  not  wait  for  him. 
Lee  knew,  if  MeOlellan  did  not,  that  the  Confederate 
army  was  in  no  condition  to  risk  another  battle. 
The  straggling  of  McOleUan's  force  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  induced  him  to  delay.  No  doubt  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  it  in  his  command.  One  day 
Mr.  Lincoln,  exasperated  at  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  aggregate  of  troops  he  had  sent  to 
McGlellan  and  the  number  MeOlellan  reported  as 
having  received,  exclaimed  in  a  grotesque  simile, 

Sending  men  to  that  army  is  like  shoveling  fleas 
across  a  barnyard ;  not  half  of  them  get  there.* 
But  the  case  on  the  other  side  was  worse  still.  Lee 

1  U  l8  hari  to  say  whether  llvm  of  M  my  staff.  Ctenenls 

these  words,  from  a  letter  wriflen  Hooker,  Sedgwick,  Dana,  Rich- 

by  General  McClellan  on  the  ardson,  and  HartsuH,  andeeveral 

SeiPtiUM.  18th,  are  more  eomie  than  pa*  other  general  offioera,  wonnded. 


thetic :  "Those  in  whose  judg-  Mansflflil  is  dead,  I  fcnr.'*  On 

ment  I  rely  tell  me  that  I  fought  the  20th  be  wrote  :  "  I  feel  that  I 

the  battlo  splendidly,  and  that  it  have  done  all  that  can  be  asked  in 

waeainarterpifce  of  art.  .  .  God  twice  saving  the  country." — "Mc- 

luM  Iwen  good  ia  apariag  the  dellaa'a  Own  Btacj,"  p.  612. 
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leported  to  Jefferaoa  Davis  on  fhe  2hst  of  Septem*  CBi^.m 
ber  that  the  effideney  of  his  army  was  ^  paralyzed  vm. 
by  the  loss  to  its  ranks  of  the  numerous  stoig- 
glers.'*  "  On  the  morning  after  the  faattle^^  he  said, 
"  General  Evans  reported  tome  on  the  field,  where 
he  was  holding  the  front  position,  tiiat  he  had  but 
120  of  his  brigade  present,  and  tiiat  the  next 
brigade  to  his,  that  of  General  Gamett,  consisted 
of  but  100  men.  General  Pendleton  reported  that 
the  brigades  of  Generals  Lawton  and  Armist«ad, 
left  to  guard  tlio  ford  at  Shc|)herdsto^Yii,  together 
contained  but  600  men.  Tliis,"  he  added  feelingly,  ^^i^*^- 
**is  a  woful  condition  of  affairs."  But  of  course 
General  McClellan  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
this ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  iu  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  those  intui- 
tions of  the  situation  and  the  intention  of  his 
enemy  which  iind  in  all  great  commanders. 
The  fight  of  the  day  before  had  been  so  terrible  iu 
the  struggle  and  carnage,  he  had  made  his  per- 
sonal influence  so  little  felt  on  thf  li«4d,  he  had 
gained  so  little  advantage  in  comparison  with  his 
frightful  losses,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  expect 
to  find  in  him  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  that 
alacrity  and  elation  of  victory  which  would  have 
impelled  him  in  pursuit  of  his  shattered  enemy. 
Beaten  as  Lee  was,  his  promising  campaign  brought 
to  a  disastrous  failure  by  his  own  error,  he  was 
still  less  afiEected  by  it  than  was  MeCleUan  by  his 
victor}^  He  even  thought  for  the  moment,  before 
twilight  had  settled  on  the  battle  of  the  17th,  of 
executing  with  his  usual  instrument  his  usual 
movement,  of  sending  Stonewall  Jackson  by  the 
left  to  attack  the  right  flank  of  McOleUan'b 
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chaf.vil  army  J  He  opposed  a  bold  front  to  his  ill  fortune, 
and  closed  his  description  of  the  battle  by  saying 
that  he  deemed  it  injudicious  to  push  his  advantage 
further. 

McClellan  was  almost  alone  in  his  decision  not  to 
H<spt.,M«2.  continue  the  battle  on  the  18th.  General  Burnside, 
who  commanded  on  the  left,  testified  that  he 
•SlJttoOTy,  thought  the  attack  should  be  reuewetl  at  early 
dawn,  and  gave  this  opinion  to  McClellan  the  night 
of  the  War.  of  the  battle."   General  McClellan  said  he  would 
think  the  matter  over  and  make  up  his  mmd  before 
morning,  and  a  staff-ofifircr  of  Burnside's  was  kept 
in  waiting  through  the  night  at  McClellaxL^s  head- 
quarters to  learn  his  decision. 

General  Franklin,  in  command  of  the  center,  also 
testified  that  he  showed  McOlelloD  a  position  on 
onr  right  of  great  importance,  and  advised  an 
attack  on  that  place  in  the  morning.  He  said  there 
was  no  doubt  that  we  could  carry  it,  as  we  had 
plenty  of  artillery  bearing  on  it.   He  thought  that 
by  this  means  the  whole  left  flank  of  the  enemy 
wonid  have  been  uncovered.  When  asked  what 
TTl^ilnnny.  reasons  were  given  for  rejecting  this  plan,  he 
c<^^&e  repeated  McOlellan's  customary  fatal  excuse  for 
oit^y^u.  delay,  that  he  would  prefer  to  wait  for  reenforce- 
p.  en.'   ments.  Hooker,  who  had  commanded  the  right 
wing,  was  akoof  the  opinion  that  the  attack  should 
be  resumed,  although  bis  wounds  would  have  pre- 
vented his  taldng  part  m  it. 

1  While  the  ftttM&oo  <mr  «en*  fttt«iiipl  liad  to  Iw  abMidoiMd.*^ 

ter    was    proprcssinR,    Ooncral  Lfe,  Report,  W.  B.   Vol.  XDLt 

Jackaon  had  been  directed  to  en-  Part  L,  p.  151. 

desTor  to  torn  tlie  oneny's  right,  *  General    MeCIellfm  in  his 

but  found  it  extending  nearly  to  memoirs  contradiota  thia  tcs- 

tlie  Potomac,  and  so  strongly  tie-  titnony.  —  "  McCleUan's  Own 

feuded  with  artillery  that  the  Btory,"'  p.  007. 
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But  it  was  too  much  to  expect  of  General  Mc-  chat,  til 
Clellan  that  he  should  follow  such  advice.  He  had 
had,  it  is  true,  a  moment  of  elation  on  the  morning 
of  the  15th  after  the  engagement  at  South  Moun- 
tain. To  attack  an  enemy  in  position,  and  drive 
him,  was  t  o  MoGlaUan  so  new  a  sensation  that  he 
was  evidently  greatly  exhilarated  by  his  sneoess 
at  Tumer^s  Gap.  He  reported  Lee  as  admitting 
"  they  had  been  shockingly  whipped,^  and  as  \ou^l, 
"making  for  Shepherdstown  in  a  perfect  panic." 
But  after  the  terrible  conflict  at  Antietam  the  cold 
fit  came  on,  and  his  onl^  dispatches  to  Washington 
were  of  his  heavy  losses  and  of  holding  what  he 
had  gained.  He  evidently  thonght  more  of  bdng 
attacked  on  that  day  than  of  attacking.     The  Mocieiian 
batUe^*'  he  says,  *'wiU  probably  be  renewed  to-day.  '^"t'ls!*'' 
Send  all  the  troops  you  can,  by  the  most  ezpedi-  %  xix^ 
tiouB  route."  It  was  therefore  with  feelings  of  the    p. ». ' 
greatest  relief  that  he  saw  Lee^s  lear-gnard  disap- 
pear across  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  19th  he  joyfully  telegraphed  to  Washington, 

Our  victory  was  complete.  The  enemy  is  driven  t^H^^. 
back  into  Virginia.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  vol  x^., 
are  now  saf e." 

The  President  received  this  news,  as  was  natural, 
with  mingled  gratitude  and  disappomtment  He 
was  fjtud  and  thankful  for  the  measure  of  success 
which  had  been  achieved,  but  the  high  hope  he  had 
entertained  of  destroying  Letfs  army  before  it  re- 
crossed  the  Potomac  was  baffled.  His  constant 
entreaty  to  McOlellan,  from  the  time  he  put  him  in  Lincoln  to 
command  of  the  army  up  to  the  day  of  the  battle,  ^pf^lS"* 
was,  "  Please  do  not  let  him  get  off  without  being  ^vSixik^' 
hurt."    It  was  with  this  hope  and  purpose  that  he     p.  270.  ' 

Vol.  VI.— 10 
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our.  TIL  had  given  HedeUan  everyiUdng  he  naked  for,  in- 
fnging  his  own  indomitable  spirit  into  aU  the  details 
of  woric  at  the  War  Department  and  die  headqnar- 
ters  of  the  army.  It  was  by  his  order  that  Model- 
Ian  had  been  pushed  forward,  that  Porter  had  been 
detaehed  from  the  defense  of  Washington,  that  the 
miHtia  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  hniried  down  to 
the  border.  He  did  not  share  General  HcClellan's 
illusion  as  to  the  monstrons  nnmber  of  the  enemy 
opposed  to  him ;  and  when  he  looked  at  the  vast 
aggregate  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  the 
moining  report  on  the  20th  of  September,  which 
shows  93,149  present  for  duty,  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  result  was  not  commensurate  with  the 
efforts  made  aud  the  resources  employed. 
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KMAKOIPATION  AtmOUNCKD 

WHEN,  on  the  22d  of  July,  after  full  Cabinet  chap.vhl 
discussion,  President  Lincoln  decided  to  ^ 
postpone  the  proclamation  of  emancipation  which 
he  had  first  prepared,  in  order  to  wait  for  a  victory^ 
all  indications  afforded  a  reasonable  hope  that  the 
delay  would  not  be  a  long  one.  The  union  of  the 
armiea  of  McClellan  and  Pope  had  been  ordered, 
and  once  combined  they  would  outnumber  any 
f oroe  ihey  were  likely  to  meet.  Halleok  had  been 
called  to  Washington  to  exercise  chief  command 
and  secure  unity  of  orders  and  moyements.  The 
new  call  for  vohmteers  was  expected  to  bring  quick 
reenforeements. 

We  have  seen  through  what  deplorable  short- 
comings of  McCSellan  and  some  of  his  officers  this 
reasonable  hope  was  frustrated,  and  how,  instead  of 
the  expected  victory,  an  unnecessary  and  most  dis- 
heartening defeat  augmented  President  Lincoln's 
diffieulttes  and  responsibilitieB;  how  the  combined 
armies  were  forced  back  upon  Washington  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  President  felt  com- 
pelled to  intrust  their  reorj^anization  to  the  very 
Tuaii  whose  weakness  and  jeaiuu^^y  had  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  disaster. 
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CHAP. Tin.  The  damaging  effect  of  these  reverses  extended 
beyond  mere  military  results ;  they  gave  a  new  and 
serious  character  to  the  political  conditions  and 
complications  which  were  an  inseparable  part  of 

the  President's  great  task.  They  sharpened  anew 
the  underlying  prejudice  and  distiiist  bctwoeii  the 
two  factions  of  his  supporters  —  radicals  and  con- 
servatives, as  they  began  to  be  called;  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  those  who  were  anxious  to  de- 
stroy and  those  who  were  willing  to  preserve  slav- 
ery. Each  faction  loudly  charged  the  other  with 
being  the  cause  of  failure,  and  clamored  vehe- 
mently for  a  change  of  policy  to  conform  to  their 
own  views.  Outside  of  both  was  the  important 
faction  of  those  Democrats  who  either  yielded  the 
war  only  a  sullen  sii])|»<;rt  or  opposed  it  ms  openly 
as  they  safely  might,  and  who,  on  the  slavei  y  issue, 
directed  their  denunciations  wholly  against  the 
radicals.  It  may  be  tnily  said  that  at  no  time 
\vere  political  questions  so  critical  and  embarrass- 
ing to  Mr.  Lincoln  as  during  this  period.  His  own 
decision  had  been  reached ;  his  own  conrse  was 
clearly  and  unnlterably  marked  out.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  him  did  not  permit  his 
making  it  known,  and  he  was  compelled  to  keep  up 
an  appearance  of  indecision  which  only  bronght 
upon  him  a  greater  flood  of  importunities. 

During  no  part  of  his  Administration  were  his 
acts  and  words  so  persistently  misconstrued  as  in 
tbis  interim  by  men  who  gave  his  words  the  color 
and  meaning  of  their  own  eager  desires  and  expec- 
tations. To  interpret  properly  Mr.  Lincoln's  lan- 
guage it  mnst  be  constantly  home  in  mind  that  its 
single  object  was  to  curb  and  restrain  tiie  im- 
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patience  of  zoalots  from  either  faction.  If  we  cuat.vul 
group  to<j;ether  liis  several  lettei*8  and  addresses  of 
this  period,  we  may  see  that  his  admonitions  and 
rebukes  W(^re  given  to  both  with  equal  earnestness 
and  impartiality.  Occasions  were  not  wanting ;  tor 
all  request  and  advice  which  came  to  him  were 
waiped  to  one  side  or  the  other  by  the  cuhniuat- 
ing  contest,  in  which  he  alone  could  give  the  final 
and  deciding  word.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1862,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Reverdy  Johnson,  then 
at  New  Orleans  on  pabUc  business,  who  had  made 
communications  tonching  afi&uis  in  the  DeiMirtment 
of  the  Gulf: 

Yours  of  the  IGth,  by  the  hand  of  Governor  Shepley,  is 
revived.  It  seems  the  Union  feeling  in  LoaistAtia  is  be- 
ing emshed  out  by  the  eonrse  of  General  Phelps.  Please 
pardon  me  for  b^ieving  that  is  a  false  pretense.  The 

people  of  Louisiana — oil  int<*Iligent  people  ©verywhOTe — 
know  full  well  that  I  never  had  a  wish  to  tonnh  the  foun- 
dations of  their  society,  or  any  right  of  theirs.  With  per- 
fect knowledge  of  this  they  forced  a  necessity  upon  me 
to  send  armies  among  them,  and  it  is  their  own  faulty 
not  mine,  that  they  are  annoyed  by  the  presence  of  Gen- 
eral Phelps.  They  also  know  the  remedy  —  know  how  to 
be  cured  of  General  Phelps.  Remove  the  necessity  of  his 
presence.  And  might  it  not  be  well  for  them  to  consider 
whether  they  have  not  ah*eady  had  time  enough  to  do 
thisf  It  they  ean  oonoelye  of  aD}i;hing  worse  l^an  Gen- 
eral Phelps  within  my  power,  would  they  not  better  be 
looking  out  for  it  T  They  very  well  know  the  way  to  avert 
all  this  is  simply  to  take  their  place  in  the  Union  npon  the 
old  terras.  If  they  will  not  do  this,  should  they  not  re- 
ceive harder  blows  rather  than  lighter  onesT  You  are 
ready  to  say  I  apply  to  friends  what  is  dne  only  to  ene- 
mies. I  distrust  ttiewiidom  if  not  the  sineerilyfrf  Mends 
who  would  hold  my  hands  while  my  enemies  stsb  me. 
This  appeal  of  professed  fneitds  has  paralyzed  me  more 
in  this  struggle  than  any  other  one  thing.  You  re- 
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CHAT.vm.  member  telling  me,  tlie  day  after  the  Baltimore  mob,  in 
April,  18^,  that  it  would  crash  aU  Union  feeling  in 

Ibryland  for  me  to  attempt  bringing  troops  over  Mary- 
land soil  to  Washington.  I  brought  the  ti  oops  notwith- 
standing, and  yet  there  was  Union  feeling  enough  k'ft  to 
Bmdy  elect  a  Legislature  the  next  autumn,  which  in  turn  elected 
htanMit  a  Yiny  exoeUent  Unkm  United  States  Senatorl  I  am  a 
patient  man — always  willing  to  forgive  on  the  Ghristian 
terms  of  lepeatanoe,  and  also  to  give  ample  time  for  re- 
pentance. Still,  I  must  save  this  Government,  if  pos- 
sible.   What  I  cannot  do,  of  course  I  will  not  do*;  but 

.        it  may  as  well  be  understood,  once  f or  alL  that  I  shall 

%E£?  iiot  linender  thto  8Mne  l««v^g  any 

Two  days  later  to  a  citizen  of  Louisiana  he  sent 
anotfaar  letter,  fall  of  phrases  quite  as  positiTe  and 
sfgnifioant.  He  wrote : 

Mr.  Duraut  complains  that  in  various  ways  the  relation 
of  master  and  dave  is  distoibed  by  Hie  presenee  of  onr 
anny,  and  he  oonsiders  it  psrtiealariy  vexations  that  this, 
in  part,  is  done  under  cover  of  an  act  of  Congress,  while 
constitutional  guaranties  are  suspended  on  the  plea  of 
military  necessity.  The  truth  is,  that  what  is  done  and 
omitted  about  slaves  is  done  and  omitted  on  the  same 
militsfy  neoeasity.  It  is  a  mHitaiy  neoessity  to  have 
men  and  money;  and  we  can  get  neither,  in  sofBeient 
numbers  or  amounts,  if  we  keep  from,  or  drive  from,  onr 
lines  slaves  coming  to  them.  .  .  He  speaks  of  no  duty — 
apparently  thinks  of  none  —  resting  upon  Union  men. 
He  even  thinks  it  injurious  to  the  Union  cause  that  they 
should  be  restrained  in  trade  and  passage  without  taking 
sides.  Th^  are  to  toneh  neither  a  ssil  nor  a  pnmp^  but 
to  be  merely  passengers, —  dead-heads  at  that, —  to  be 
carried  snug  and  dr\'  tbroughmit  the  storm,  and  safely 
landed^  right  side  up.  Nay,  more :  even  a  mutineer  is  to 
go  untouched,  lest  these  sacred  passengers  receive  an 
accidental  wound.  Of  course  the  rebellion  will  never  be 
suppressed  in  Louisiana  if  the  professed  Union  men  there 
will  neither  help  to  do  it  nor  permit  the  Government  to 
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do  it  without  their  holp.  Now,  I  think  the  true  remedy  ciur.viii. 
is  very  diifermt  from  what  is  snggesked  by  Mr.  Dvrant. 
It  does  not  lie  in  rounding  the  rough  angles  of  the  war^ 
but  in  removing  the  necessity  for  the  war.  .  .  If  they 
will  uot  do  this,  if  they  prefer  to  hazard  aU  for  t)io  sake 
of  destroying  the  (Tovemment,  it  is  for  them  to  consider 
whether  it  is  probable  I  will  surrender  the  Government 
to  save  them  from  losing  alL  If  they  decline  what  I  sog- 
gesty  yon  scaroely  need  to  ask  what  I  will  do.  What 
wonld  you  do  in  my  position  f  Would  you  drop  the  war 
where  it  is  t  Or  wotdd  you  proKpfTito  it  in  future  with 
elder-stalk  sqnirts  cbarci:of5  vrith  rose  water?  Would  you 
deal  lighter  blows  rather  ihau heavier  ones?  Would  you 
give  up  the  contest,  leaving  any  available  means  unap- 
pliedf  I  am  in  no  boastfbl  mood*  I  shall  not  do  more 
fhftn  I  can,  and  I  shsUl  do  ail  I  oan  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  my  sworn  duty  as  well  as  my  personal 
inclination.  I  Bhall  do  nothing  in  maUoe.  What  I  deal 
with  is  too  vast  for  malicious  dealing.^ 

In  these  two  letters  the  PMidenl^s  reproof  was 
addressed  to  oonservatiyes  to  ooirect  ill-timed  com- 
plaints that  the  interests  of  slaveholders  were 
allowed  to  suffer  in  the  rude  necessities  of  military 
operations  and  administration.  But  complaints 
eqnally  unreasonable  were  assailing  him  from  the 
other  side.  Mr.  Greeley  of  the  New-York  Tribone" 
was  criticizing  the  President  for  exactly  the  alleged 
fault  of  not  doing  more  of  that  which  had  brought 
these  complaints  from  Louisiana.  In  bis  paper  of 
August  20  he  addressed  a  lon^  open  letter  to  Mr.  laaa 
Lincoln,  accusing  him  of  failure  to  execute  the 
Confiscation  Act,  of  "mistaken  deference  to  rebel 
slavery,"  and  alleging  that  he  was  "  unduly  influ- 
enced by  the  counsels,  the  representations,  tlio 
menaces,  of  certain  fossil  politiciaus  hailing  from 

tliiMolatoBallltt,  July  2R.  1862.  MS. :  iliolBioometlypriiifesd 

in  MTer»l  works. 
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our^ym.  the  border  elaye  States.''  "We  complain,''  he  oon- 
taniied,  ''that  a  large  proportion  of  our  regnlar 
army  officers,  with  many  of  the  volunteers,  evince 
far  more  solicitude  to  uphold  slavery  than  to  put 
dowD  the  Rebellion.''  These  phrases  are  saruples  of 
two  cohimiis  or  more  of  equally  unjust  coiisuro. 
Mr.  Lincoln  always  soiiuhi,  and  generally  with 
success,  to  turn  a  dilenuiia  into  an  advantage  ;  and 
shrewdly  seizing  the  opportunity  which  Mr.  Greeley 
had  created,  he  in  turn  addressed  him  the  follow- 
ing open  letter  through  the  newspapers  in  reply, 
by  which  he  not  merely  warded  off  his  present  per- 
sonal accusatioD,  but  skilfully  laid  the  foundation 
in  publi(!  sentiment  for  the  very  radical  step  he 
was  about  to  take  on  the  slavery  question: 


Hon.  II  (  kace  Greeley, 

D^Aii  )Sik:  I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  l%h,  ad- 
dressed to  myself  through  the  ^  New-York  Tribane."  If 
there  be  in  it  any  statanents,  or  assumptions  dE  f aet» 
which  I  may  know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do  not,  dow  and 
here,  controvert  them.  If  there  be  in  it  any  inferences 
wliich  I  may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn,  I  do  not,  now 
aud  iiere,  argue  against  them.  If  there  be  perceptible  in 
it  an  impatient  and  dietatorial  tone,  I  waive  it  in  defer* 
enoe  to  an  M  friend,  whose  heart  I  have  always  supposed 
to  be  right.  As  to  the  policy  I  "  seem  to  be  pursuing," 
as  yon  say,  I  have  not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt. 
I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the  shortest 
way  under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner  the  national 
an&orily  ean  be  reatoied,  the  nearer  the  Union  wiE  be 
"the  Union  as  it  was."*  If  there  be  Ihoee  who  would 

This  letter  WM  flnrt  ininted  the  plmee,  "Broken  e^pge  een 

in  the  "Nutional  IntelHprencer  "  never  be  lueiided,  and  tho  longer 

of  AiigD«t  23|  1862.  As  orig-  the  brealdog  proceeds  the  more 

iaaUf  wiHtoB  11  eoBfeiiiMd  aftw  irill  be  Ineken,*  whUh  <*«m 

tiiewovd«,"tiMUiiioiLaaltwM,''  awea,  with  eome  reluetaaee,  by 


ExEciTiVE  Mansion, 
WAsmNQTON,  August  22, 1862. 
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not  sftve  the  Union  nnless  they  oonld  at  the  same  time  cuaf.viil 
saye  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  wiui  them.  It  there  be  those 

who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  oonld  at  the 
same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  "with  tliem. 
]\Iy  parnTnoiint  object  in  this  strn^^irlo  i?^  to  save  the 
Umou,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  dt^siroy  slavery.  If 
I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  wonld 
do  it  I  and  if  I  eonld  saye  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves^  I 
wonld  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about 
slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  beeause  I  believe  it 
helps  to  save  the  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear 
beeause  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union. 
I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  heUev«  what  I  am  doing 
hurts  the  eanse,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall 
believe  doing  more  will  helj)  the  eanse.  I  shall  try  to 
correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt 
new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  tnie  views. 
I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of 
official  duty ;  and  I  intend  no  modifieation  <i  my  oft- 
ezpressed  personal  wish  that  aU  men  eveiywhere  oonld 
be  free.  Yonis,  A.  LiNOQUff. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  -wrote  the  foregoing  letter  the 
defeat  of  General  Pope  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run  had  not  yet  taken  place ;  on  the  contrary, 
every  probability  pomted  to  an  easy  victory  for  tlip 
FTiion  troops  in  the  battle  which  was  plaitily  ro*  u 
to  be  impeIldio^^  We  may  thereforf'  infer  that  he 
hoped  soon  to  b('  aide  to  supplement  the  above 
declaratioiiR  by  issuing  his  postponed  proclamation, 
which  wonld  give  the  country  knowledge  of  his 
final  designs  respecting  the  slavery  question.  But 
instead  of  the  expected  victory  came  a  sad  and 
demoralizing  defeat,  which  prolonged,  instead  of 

til*  PMiridont,  OB  tbe  vepmentft-  in  a  |>aper  of  mieli  dignity.'*^ 

tion,  maide  to  him  by  the  editors,  Jrnin.i^   P.  Wt  iling,  in  "North 

that  it  seemed  somewhat  exeep-  Americau  BevieWi"  Febraazyy 

tioDftUoi  on  riiatotiMl  grcnmis,  1880,  p.  168. 
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CBir.TizL  shortening,  the  anxiety  and  nneertidnty  hanging 
over  the  intentloiie  of  the  Administratiott.  Under 
this  enforced  necessity  for  further  postponement  of 

his  fixed  purpose,  in  addition  to  his  many  other 
perx)lexities,  the  President  grew  sensitive  and  even 
irritable  upon  this  point.  He  was  by  nature  so  frank 
and  direct,  he  was  so  conscientious  in  all  his  official 
responsibilities,  that  ho  made  the  complaints  ami 
implied  reproaches  of  even  his  humblest  petitioner 
his  own.  The  severe  nnpartiality  of  bis  self-judg- 
ment s6metimes  became  almost  a  feeling  of  self- 
accusation,  from  which  he  found  relief  only  by  a 
most  searching  analysis  of  his  own  motives  in 
self -justification . 

In  the  period  under  review  this  state  of  feeling 
was  several  times  manifested.  Individuals  and 
delegations  came  to  him  to  urp^o  one  side  or  the 
other  of  a  decision,  which,  though  already  made  in 
his  own  miTKl,  forced  upon  him  a  roexainmation  of 
its  justness  and  its  possibilitit  s  for  good  or  evil. 
Imperceptibly  these  mental  processes  became  a  spe- 
cies of  self-torment,  and  well-meaning  inquirers  or 
advisers  affected  his  overstrung  nerves  like  so  many 
.  persecnting  inquisitors.  A  phlegmatic  naturi  would 
hnxi  turned  them  away  in  sullen  silence,  or  at  most 
with  an  evasive  commonplace.  But  Lincoln  felt 
himself  under  compulsion,  which  he  could  not 
resist,  to  state  somewhat  precisely  the  difficulties 
and  perplexities  under  which  he  was  acting,  or, 
rather,  apparently  refusing  to  act;  and  in  such 
statements  his  public  argmnent,  upon  hypothesis 
assumed  for  illustration,  was  liable  to  outrun  his 
private  conclusion  upon  facts  which  had  controlled 
his  judgment.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  mental  con- 
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ditiou  that  we  must  judge  the  well-known  reply  cuAi-.vin. 

made  by  bini  on  the  13tli  of  September  to  a  depu-  i»a. 
ta-tion  from  the  religious  denominations  of  Chicago, 
requesting  him  to  issue  at  once  a  prodamatioii  of 
universal  emancipation.   He  said: 

Tli("  subject  presented  in  the  memorial  is  one  npon  which 
I  have  thought  miu^h  for  weeks  past,  and  I  may  even  say 
for  months.  I  am  approached  with  the  most  opposite 
opinions  and  adTice^  and  thai;  by  religious  meo^  who  are 
«qtiaUy  oertain  that  they  xtfpniKiat  tiie  Divine  will.  I 
am  sure  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  class  is  mistaken 
in  that  belief,  aud  pr  rlmps  in  some  respects  both.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  irreverent  tor  me  to  say  that  if  it  is  probable 
that  God  would  reveal  his  wili  to  others,  on  a  point  so  con- 
nected with  my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  he  would 
reveal  it  directly  to  me ;  for,  unless  I  am  more  deoeivedin 
myself  than  I  often  am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know 
the  will  of  Providence  in  this  matter.  And  if  I  (;an  leam 
what  it  is,  I  will  do  it.  Th^'sc  aro  not,  however,  the  days 
of  miracles,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  I  am 
not  to  expect  a  direct  revelation.  I  must  study  the  plain 
physieal  facto  of  the  ease,  ascertain  what  is  possible^  and 
leun  what  appears  to  be  wise  and  right.  .  .  What  good 
would  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  from  me  do, 
especially  as  we  are  now  sitn«tod  ?  I  do  not  want  to  issue 
a  document  that  the  whole  world  will  8ee  must  neeessarily 
be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet» 
Would  my  word  free  the  slaves^  when  I  cannot  even 
enftKroe  the  Oonstitation  in  the  rebel  States  f  Is  there  a 
ain^  court,  or  magistrate,  or  individual  that  would  be 
influenced  by  it  there?  And  what  reason  is  there  to  think 
it  would  have  any  ^.n  eater  effect  upon  the  slaves  titan  the 
late  law  ot  Congress,  which  I  approved,  and  which  offers 
protection  and  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  rebel  maston  who 
come  within  our  lines  t  Yet  I  cannot  leam  that  that  law 
has  caused  a  single  slave  to  come  over  to  us.  .  .  Now, 
then,  tell  me,  if  yon  please,  what  possihle  result  of  g^ood 
would  follow  the  issuiuf?  of  such  a  proclamation  as  you 
desire  ?  Understand,  I  raise  no  objections  against  it  on 
legal  or  constitutional  grounds,  for,  as  Commander-iu- 
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Chap.  vm.  Chief  of  tiiA  Army  and  Navy,  in  time  of  war  I  sappoae  I 
have  a  rigbt  to  take  any  meaanre  whiek  may  best  aiiMiie 
the  enemy ;  nor  do  I  urge  objections  of  a  moral  natore^in 

view  of  possible  consequeiic»'s  of  insTjrref'tioii  nnd  mas- 
sacre at  the  South.    I  view  this  matter  as  a  [H  at  Ucal  war 
measure,  to  be  decided  on  accordiug  to  the  advantages  or 
diaadvantages  it  may  offer  to  the  suppression  of  the  Ee- 
beUion.  .  .  Do  not  miannderstand  me  beeanae  I  have 
mentioned  these  objeetiona.  They  indicate  the  diiBoaltiea 
that  have  thus  far  prevented  my  action  in  some  such  way 
as  you  desire,  i  have  not  decided  against  a  proclamation, 
of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  advise- 
Trtbon^  ment.   And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my 
t^^'tSh   nund,  by  day  and  night,  more  than  any  other.  Whatever 
"bftom-*^  shall  appear  to  be  God's  will,  I  wUl  do.  I  trust  that  in 
Konoer/'    the  freedom  with  which  I  have  canvassed  your  views  X 
£n,     have  not  in  any  respect  injured  your  feelings. 

This  intervif-w  of  tho  Chi(\i^()  delegation  with 
the  President  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  diiniig 
which  a  long  memonal  was  read,  interspersed  with 
much  discursive  conversation  and  interchange  of 
questions  and  replies.  The  report  of  his  remarks, 
which  was  written  out  and  published  by  the  delega* 
tion  after  their  return  home,  ifl  not  a  verbatim  re- 
production, but  merely  a  condensed  abetzact  of  what 
was  said  on  the  occasion.  Much  adverse  criticism 
has  been  indulged  in  becftiue  of  his  aesnmed  decla- 
ration that  an  emancipation  proclamation  would  be 
as  inoperative  as  "the  Pope's  bull  againat  the 
comet)"  and  that  he  nevertheless  issued  so  prepoa* 
teroua  a  document  within  two  weeks  after  the  in- 
terview. The  error  lies  in  the  assumption  that  his 
words  were  literally  reported.  To  measure  rightly 
lua  utterance  as  a  whole,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  interview  occurred  must  continually  be 
kept  in  mind.  The  AdmioistFation  and  the  country 
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were  still  in  the  8llud()^v  of  tho  i^-frnf  disaFtpr«  of  cuap.vul 
tiiv  Pt'iimsuhi  jLiifl  of  the  st'coiid  Bull  Kuu.  With 
correspondmg  elation  the  rebi4s  had  taken  the  ag- 
gressive and  crossed  the  Potomac  to  invade  Mary- 
land. A  new  campaign  was  opening,  and  a  new 
battle-<?loud  was  ti'athering.  Wlifther  vi(!ton^  or 
fresh  d(?fefit  was  enfolded  in  its  «j^l()(>rii  was  a  ({ues- 
tioii  of  uncertaiiit}^  and  of  fearful  anxiety  to  tho 
President,  straining  his  thought  and  imagination 
to  an  abnormal  and  almost  unendurable  tension. 

It  was  at  such  a  moment  that  the  Chicago  dele- 
gation had  appeared  with  a  repetition  of  a  request 
which  seemed  to  him  inopportune.  Habitually 
open  and  patient  to  every  appeal,  lie  was  never- 
theless becomizigzeetlye  under  the  unremitting  and 
unreascming  pressoro  regarding  this  single  point. 
Could  no  one  exercise  patience  bat  himself  f  Could 
antislavery  people  not  realize  and  rest  content  with 
the  undreamed-of  progress  their  cause  had  already 
made  —  slavery  abolished  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Territories  restored  to  freedom,  almost  \ 
wholesale  emancipation  provided  through  the  Con- 
fiscation Act  r  Had  he  not  aided  these  measures, 
signed  these  laws,  ordered  their  enforcement;  and 
was  he  not,  day  and  night,  laboring  to  secure  com* 
pensated  emancipation  in  the  border  States  f  Had 
he  not  the  very  proclamation  th^  sought  lying 
written  in  his  desk,  waiting  only  the  favorable 
moment  when  he  might  announce  it  f  Why  must 
they  push  him  to  the  wall,  and  compel  him  to 
an  avowal  which  might  Ui^t  the  ripening  public 
sentiment  and  imperil  the  desired  consummationf 
We  may  infer  that  with  some  such  feelings  he  list* 
ened  to  the  dogmatic  memorial  of  the  delegation, 
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caAP.vHi.  for  his  whole  answer  is  in  the  nature  of  a  friendly 
protest  and  polite  rebuke  against  their  impolitic 
urgency;  and  the  impressive  rhetorical  figure  he 
employs  was  uot  intended  to  foreshadcjw  hm  deci- 
sion, l)ut  to  illustrate  the  absui'dity  of  attempting 
to  ])luck  the  fruit  before  it  was  ripe.  The  great 
pith  and  point  of  the  interview  is  his  strong  and 
unqualified  declaration  that  he  held  the  subject 
under  advisement,  aud  that  he  regarded  his  militaiy 
authority  as  clear  and  ample.  He  said  :  "  Under- 
stand, I  raise  no  objections  against  it  on  legal  or 
constitutional  grounds,  for,  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  time  of  war  I  suppose  I 
have  a  right  to  take  any  measure  whioh  may  best 
subdue  the  enemy.** 
an.  Three  days  after  this  interview  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam  was  begun,  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  Union  forces.  The  events  of  war  had  abruptly 
changed  political  conditions,  and  the  President 
seised  the  earUest  possible  opportunity  to  announce 
the  policy  which  he  had  decided  upon  exactly  two 
months  before.  His  manner  and  language  on  this 
momentous  occasion  have  been  minutely  reooxded 
in  the  diaries  of  two  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
liberal  quotations  from  both  will  torn  the  most 
valuable  historical  presentation  of  the  event  that 
can  be  mada  The  diary  of  Secretary  Chase  reads 
as  follows: 

Monday,  Sept.  22, 1862. 
To  Department  nbont  nine.  St^te  Department  messen- 
ger came  with  notice  to  heads  of  Departments  to  meet  at 
twelve.  Received  sundry  callers.  Went  to  tbe  White 
Howe.  All  the  memban  of  the  Gahixiet  were  in  atfeen- 
danoe.  There  was  some  general  talk,  and  the  Presideot 
mentioned  that  Artomns  Ward  had  sent  him  his  book. 
Proposed  to  read  a  chapter  which  he  thought  very  fanny. 
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Bead  it,  and  aeemed  to  enjoy  it  very  much ;  Uie  heads  also  oaw.Tin. 
(except  Stanton),  of  coarse.  The  chapter  was  ^Hi^* 
handed  Outrage  at  Utica.^  The  President  then  took  a 
graver  tone,  and  said,  "  (jentlemen :  I  have,  as  yon  are 
aware,  thought  a  greHt  deal  about  the  relation  oi  liiii?  war 
to  slavery  J  and  you  ail  remember  that,  several  weeks  at^o, 
I  read  to  yon  an  ovder  I  liad  prepared  on  this  subject, 
wbieh,  on  acooont  of  objeotionB  made  by  eonie  of  yon, 
was  not  issued.  Ever  since  then  my  mind  has  been 
much  occupied  with  this  subject,  and  1  have  thought,  all 
along,  that  the  time  for  acting  on  it  might  probably  corae. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  now.  I  wish  it  was  a  better 
time.  I  wish  that  we  were  in  a  better  eondition.  The 
action  of  the  anny  against  the  rebels  has  not  been  quite 
what  I  should  have  best  liked.  But  they  have  been 
(Irivcn  out  of  Maryland,  and  Petin^^ylvjinia  is  no  lonp-^^r  in 
(iaii^'i  r  of  invasion.  When  the  rebel  army  was  at  tVed- 
enck,  1  determined,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  driven  out  of 
Maryhuid,  to  issne  a  proekination  ni  emane^iiatimi,  sndL 
as  I  thongfat  most  likely  to  be  nsefoL  I  said  nothing  to 
any  one,  but  I  made  the  promise  to  myself  and  (hesitat* 
ing  a  little)  to  my  Maker.  The  rebel  array  is  now  driven 
out,  and  I  am  going  to  fnlflll  that  proraisp.  I  have  got 
you  together  to  hear  what  I  have  written  down.  I  do 
not  wish  yoor  advice  abont  the  main  matter,  for  that  I 
have  detennined  fbr  myself.  This  I  say  without  intend- 
ing anything  but  respect  for  any  one  of  you.  But  I  al- 
ready know  the  "views  of  each  on  this  question.  They 
havp  bpr>n  hpretnfore  expressed,  and  I  have  considered 
them  as  thoroughly  and  carefully  as  I  can.  What  I  have 
written  is  that  which  my  reflections  have  determined  me 
to  say.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  ezpreesions  I  use,  or 
in  any  minor  matter,  which  any  one  of  you  thinks  had 
best  be  changed,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  sugges- 
tions. One  other  observation  T  will  make.  I  know  very 
well  that  many  others  nutrlit,  in  this  matter  as  in  others, 
do  better  than  I  can ;  and  if  I  was  satisfied  that  the  publie 
oonlldenee  was  more  folly  possessed  by  any  one  of  them 
than  by  me,  and  knew  of  any  constitutional  way  in  which 
he  could  be  put  in  my  place,  he  should  have  it.  I  would 
gladly  yield  it  to  him.  But,  tbon^rb  T  b^dieve  that  T  h«^'e 
not  so  much  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  1  had  some 
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caM9.ynL  time  sinoe,  I  do  not  know  that,  all  things  oonddwedi  any 
other  person  has  more ;  and,  however  tUa  may  be,  there  ia 
no  way  in  which  I  can  have  any  other  man  pnt  where  I 

Warvlen,  ^  *™  here;  T  rani*t  do  the  best  I  oaii,  nnt\  boar  the 

p^ch^^'  ^^ponsibility  of  taking  the  course  which  I  feel  1  ought  to 


The  foregoing  account  written  by  Hr.  Chase  is 
fully  ooiToborated  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  diary  of  Secretary  WeUes^  in  which  the  same 
event  is  defieribed: 


A  special  Cabinet  meeting.  The  subject  was  the  proe- 
lamatioQ  for  emancipating  the  slaves,  after  a  certam  date, 
in  States  that  shall  then  be  in  lebdlion*  For  several 
weeks  the  snbjeet  has  been  suspeuded,  bnt  the  President 
says  never  lost  sight  of.  When  it  was  submitted,  and 
now  in  taking  up  the  proclamation,  the  President  stated 
that  the  question  was  finally  decided, —  the  act  and  the  con- 
sequences were  his, —  but  that  he  felt  it  due  to  us  to  make 
ns  aeqnainted  with  the  fkefc  and  to  invite  etitieiBms  on 
the  paper  which  he  had  prepared.  There  were,  he  had 
found,  not  unexpectedly,  some  differences  in  the  Cabinet; 
hnf  he  had,  after  ascertaining  in  his  own  way  the  views 
of  ea<*h  and  all,  indivndnally  and  collectively,  formed  his 
own  conclusions  and  made  his  own  decisions.  In  the 
course  of  the  disonsnon  on  this  paper,  which  was  long, 
earnest^  and,  on  the  general  prindple  invdved,  harmo- 
nious, he  remarked  that  he  had  made  a  vow— a  covenant 
—  that  if  God  prave  ns  the  victorj'  in  thp  nppronflnng 
battle,  he  wonld  consider  it  an  indicatifui  ot  Divm.'  will, 
and  that  it  was  duty  to  move  forward  m  the  cause  of 
emancipation.  It  might  be  thought  strange,  he  said,  that 
he  had  in  this  way  submitted  the  disposal  of  matters  when 
the  way  was  not  clear  to  his  mind  what  he  should  do. 
God  had  decided  this  question  in  favor  of  the  slaves.  He 
was  satisfied  it  was  rifjht  —  was  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened in  his  action  by  the  vuw  and  the  results.  His  mind 
was  fixed,  his  decision  made,  but  he  wished  his  paper 
annonncing  his  conrse  as  correct  in  terms  aa  it  conld  be 


DiM7.  ite.  made  without  any  dumge  in  his  determination. 
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In  addition  to  its  record  of  the  President's  Ian-  cHAr.vni. 
guage,  the  diary  of  Secretary  Chase  proceeds  with 
the  following  aeeount  of  what  was  said  by  several 
members  of  the  Cabinet : 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  read  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  making  remarks  on  the  several  parts  as  he 
went  ou»  aud  showing  that  he  had  fully  considered  the 
whole  subject,  in  all  Sie  lights  nnder  which  it  had  been 
presented  to  him.  After  he  bad  oloeed,  Governor  Sewaid 
nid:  "The  general  question  having  been  decided,  nothing 
can  be  said  farther  about  that.  Wcnild  it  not,  however, 
make  the  proclamation  more  clear  and  decided  to  leave 
out  all  reference  to  the  act  being  sustained  during  the 
incumbency  of  the  present  President ;  and  not  merely  say 
that  the  Government '  reeognises,'  but  that  it  will  main- 
tain, the  freedom  it  proclaims?"  I  followed,  saying: 
"What  yon  have  said,  Mr.  I^resident,  fnlly  satisfies  me 
that  yon  have  cnven  to  every  proposition  which  has  ^weu 
made  a  kind  aud  candid  consideration.  And  you  have 
now  expressed  the  conolasion  to  which  you  have  arrived 
elearly  and  diatinetly.  This  it  waa  yonr  right,  and» 
nnder  yonr  oath  of  ofBce,  your  duty  to  do.  The  proclama- 
tion does  not,  indeed,  mark  ont  exactly  the  course  I  would 
myself  prt  f-  r.  Hut  1  am  ready  to  take  it  just  as  it  is 
written,  aud  to  stand  by  it  with  all  my  heart  I  think, 
•  however,  the  saggestiona  of  Governor  Seward  very  judi- 
dons,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  adopted."  The 
President  thai  asked  ns  severally  our  opinions  as  to  the 
modification  proposed,  saying  that  he  did  not  care  much 
about  the  phrases  he  had  used.  Every  one  favored  the 
modilication,  and  it  was  adopted.  Governor  Seward  then 
proposed  that  in  the  passage  relating  to  colonization 
some  language  shonld  be  introdneed  to  show  that  the 
colonization  proposed  was  to  be  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  colonists  and  the  consent  of  the  States  in  which  col- 
onics  might  be  attempted.  This,  too,  was  aj^reed  to, 
aud  no  other  modificatiou  was  proposed.  Mr.  Blair  then 
said  that,  the  question  having  been  decided,  he  would 
make  no  objection  to  issuing  the  proclamation  f  but  he 
wonld  ask  to  have  his  paper,  presented  some  days  since^ 
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chap.vhl  againsfc  fhe  policy,  filed  mQi  the  fvroolainiitioii.^  The 
I^Qsident  eansented  to  this  readily.  And  then  Mr.  Blair 
went  on  to  say  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the 
proclamation  on  the  border  Stnt^s  and  on  the  nnTn%  and 
stated,  at  some  ien^'th,  the  grounds  of  his  apprehensious. 
He  disclaimed  mot»t  expressly,  however,  all  objection  to 
etnaBOipatkm  per  se,  saying  he  had  always  been  pmonaUy 
Warden    ™  ttn^  ot  it — always  ready  for  immediato  emaneipation 
ufe  of 's.  in  the  midst  of  slave  States,  rather  than  aabmit  to  the 
pwAttT    pezpetoation  of  the  system. 

;  The  statement  of  Mr.  Welles  which  reflates  the 

Cabinel  prooeedings  is  f oUowb  : 

All  listened  witii  profound  attention  to  the  reading,  and 

'  it  wiis,  I  brlieve,  assented  to  by  every  member.  Mr. 
Bates  repeated  the  opinions  he  had  previously  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  deportation  of  the  colored  race.  Mr, 
Seward  proposed  two  slight  verbal  alterations,  whioh 
were  adtqivted.  A  genend  diseossion  then  to<dc  plaee, 
covering  tfie  whole  ground  —  the  constitutional  question, 
the  wnr  power,  thf»  expediency,  and  the  effect  of  the 
movement.  After  the  matter  had  been  very  fnlly  de- 
bated, Mr.  Stanton  made  a  very  emphatic  speech  sustain- 
ing the  measnre,  and  in  dosing  said  t2ie  aet  was  so 
iiu)[>ortant,  and  involved  oonaequenoes  so  vast,  that  he 
hoped  each  member  would  give  distinctly  and  unequiv- 
OcaUy  his  own  individual  opinion,  whatever  that  opinion 
might  be.  Two  gentlemen,  he  thought,  had  not  been 
sufficiently  explicit,  although  they  had  discussed  the 
question  freely,  and  it  was  understood  that  they  concnrred 
in  the  measure*  He  referred,  be  said,  to  the  Seeretaiy  of 
the  Treasury  and  (hesitating  a  moment)  the  Secretary 
of  the  Na\'i'.  It  was  understood,  I  believe,  by  aU  present 
that  he  had  nl!nsion  to  another  member,  with  whom  lie 

1  Hay's  Diazy  (MS.)  ooutaina  slight  objeotions;  otherwise  the 

fhe  following  re«oid ;  **  Septen-  Cabliiet  wu  imtiihikotts.  The 

ber  2M,  1862.   The  President  nextdayMr.  Blair,  who  had  prom- 

rewrote  the  proclamation  on  Sun-  ised  to  file  his  objectionfi,  sent  a 

day  morning  carefully.  He  called  note  stating  that  as  they  referred 

the  Cabinet  together  on  Monday,  only  to  the  time  of  the  act,  ho 

m&dp  a  little  talk  to  them,  and  would  not  file  them,  lest  they 

read  the  momentoos  dcMiument.  should  be  subject  to  mi80ou8truo< 

Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  BalM  nado  tion." 
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was  not  in  full  accord.  Mr.  Chase  admittad  that  the  chap.viii. 
subject  had  come  upoa  him  unexpectedly  aud  with  some 
snrprifle.  It  wbb  going  a  (rtep  foorther  than  he  had  ever 
proposed,  bnt  he  was  prepared  to  accept  and  support  it. 
He  was  glad  the  President  had  made  this  advance,  which 
he  should  sustain  from  his  heart,  and  ho  proft-edfd  to 
make  an  able  impromptu  artrumeut  in  its  tavor.  I  stated 
that  the  Presideut  did  uut  mi^juiiderstand  my  position, 
nor  any  other  member ;  that  I  assented  most  onequiv- 
oeally  to  the  measure  as  a  war  neoessity,  and  had  aeted 
upon  it.  Mr.  Blair  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  was  an 
emancipationist  from  principle;  that  he  had  for  years, 
here  and  in  Missouri,  wliere  he  formerly  resided,  openly 
advocated  it ;  but  he  liad  doubts  of  the  expediency  of 
tiiia  ezeentiTe  action  at  this  particolar  jnnetnre.  We 
on|^  not,  he  thought,  to  pnt  in  jeopardy  the  patriotio 
element  in  the  border  States^  already  severely  tried. 
This  proclamation  would,  as  soon  as  it  reached  them,  be 
likely  to  carry  over  those  States  to  the  secessionists. 
There  were  also  party  meu  iu  the  free  States  who  were 
striving  to  revive  old  party  lines  and  distinetions,  into 
whose  hand  we  were  putting  a  dnb  to  he  nsed  against  ns. 
The  measure  he  approved,  but  the  time  was  inopportune. 
He  should  wish,  therefore,  to  file  his  objections.  This, 
the  President  said,  Mr.  Blair  could  do.  He  had,  however, 
considered  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  first 
objection  mentioned,  which  was  undoubtedly  serious, 
bnt  the  diffieolty  was  as  great  not  to  aet  as  to  aet  There 
were  two  sides  to  that  question.  For  months  he  had 
labored  to  get  those  States  to  move  in  this  matter,  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  their  true  interest  to 
do  so,  })ut  iiis  labors  were  vain.  We  must  make  the  for- 
ward movement.  They  would  acquiesce,  li  uot  immedi- 
ately, soon ;  for  they  must  be  satisfied  tiiat  slavery  had 
reeeived  its  death-blow  from  slave-owners — it  could 
not  survive  the  rebellion.  As  regarded  the  other  objec-  ^^u^, 
tion,  it  had  not  much  weight  with  him :  their  clubs  would  "OaiaxT." 
be  used  against  us  take  what  course  we  might  m6»  ml 

The  Cabinet  discussion  of  the  proclamation  being 
completed,  Mr.  Seward  carried  the  document  with 
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CHAP.  V HI.  him  to  the  State  Department,  where  the  formal 

phraseology  of  attestiition  and  the  great  seal  were 
added.  The  President  signed  it  the  same  afternoon, 
and  it  was  published  in  full  by  the  leadincr  news- 
papers of  the  country  on  the  morning  of  buptember 
23.  As  elsewhere,  the  reading  of  the  official  an- 
nouncement created  a  profound  interest  in  Wash- 
ington, and  a  serenade  was  oi^anized  the  next 
evening,  which  came  to  the  Executive  Mansion  and 
called  on  the  President  for  a  speech.  His  reference 
to  the  great  event  was  very  brief.   He  said: 


I  appear  before  you  to  do  little  more  than  acknowledge 
the  courtesy  you  pay  T)ie.  niid  to  thatik  yon  for  it.  I 
have  not  been  distinctly  informed  why  it  is  that  ou  this 
occasion  you  appear  to  do  me  this  houor,  though  I  sup- 
pose it  18  beoanae  of  tho  proelamation.  What  I  did,  I  did 
after  a  very  foil  deliberation,  and  under  a  very  heavy  and 
solemn  sense  of  responsibility.  I  can  only  trust  in  OodI 
have  made  no  mistake.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  on  this 
occasion  to  sustain  what  I  have  done  or  said  by  any  com- 
ment. It  is  now  for  the  country  and  the  world  to  pass 
judgment,  and  may  be  take  action  npon  it. 

Two  days  after  the  proclamation  was  issued  a 
number  of  the  governors  of  loyal  States  met  for 
conference  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania;  and  it  was 
eharged  at  the  time  that  this  occurrence  had  some 
occnlt  relation  to  the  President's  aetion.  There  was 
no  tmth  whatever  in  the  allegation.  It  was  directly 
contradicted  by  the  President  himsell  He  said  to 
the  Hon.  Qeoige  8.  Bontwell,  who  mentioned  the 
mmor  to  him  a  few  weeks  after  the  occurrence : I 
never  thonght  of  the  meeting  of  the  governors ;  the 
truth  is  just  this :  When  Lee  came  over  the  river,  I 
made  a  rescdution  that  if  McCSlellan  drove  him  back 
I  would  send  the  proclamation  after  him.  The 
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battle  of  Antietam  was  fought  Wednesday,  and  chap.viii. 
until  Saturday  I  could  not  find  out  whether  we  had  Bomweii, 
gained  a  victory  or  lost  a  battle.   It  was  then  too  the" 
late  to  issue  the  proclamation  that  day;  and  the    and  the 
fact  is  I  fixed  it  up  a  little  buuduy,  and  Monday  I  pp"nt,  in. 
let  them  have  it." 

The  collateral  evidence  is  also  conclusive  on  this 
point.  The  Altoona  meeting  originated  with  Otov- 
emor  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  warned  that 
Lee's  army  was  about  to  cross  the  Potomac,  was 
with  all  diligence  preparing  his  State  to  resist  the 
expected  invasion.  On  the  6th  of  September  he  im. 
telegraphed  to  the  (Tovernor  of  MassachusottH  and 
others:  "In  tlir  jnosfnit  emergency,  would  it  not  be 
well  that  the  loyal  governors  should  meet  at  some 
point  in  the  border  State*:  to  take  measures  for  the 
more  activ^e  support  of  the  (iov<  i-nment  ? " 

Receiving  favorable  replies,  the  Governors  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  united  in  a 
joint  invitation,  under  date  of  September  14,  for 
such  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Altoona  on  the  24th. 
The  object  was  simply  to  consult  on  the  best  means 
of  common  defense  and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  There  was  no  design  to  organize  any 
pressure  upon  the  President,  either  about  the 
question  of  slavery  or  about  the  removal  of  Mc- 
Clellan  from  command,  and  the  President  neither 
antieipated  nor  feared  such  interference.  Several 
members  of  the  body,  differing  in  political  sen- 
timent, indignantly  denied  the  accusation  of  a 
political  plot,  which,  indeed,  would  have  been  im- 
possible in  a  gathering  of  men  of  saeh  strong  indi- 
vidual traits,  holding  diverse  viewsi  and  clothed 
with  greatly  varying  interests  and  responsibilities. 
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c»ur.TnL  The  PlfoelaniAtioii  of  Smandpatioit  mw  as  great 
a  SQiprise  to  tiiem  as  to  the  general  piibMO|  gratifjr* 
ing  some  and  displeasing  others.  It  was  not 
strange  that  it  should  immediately  engage  their 
eager  interest  and  eall  out  some  sort  of  Joint  re- 
sponse. The  proclamation  had  been  printed  on  the 

sevt^un.  23d ;  the  Altoona  gathering  was  ealled  on  the  14tfa 
and  held  on  the  24th.  Between  the  date  of  the  eall 
and  the  day  of  the  meeting  the  military  situation 
was  altogether  ehanged.  The  battle  of  Antietam 
had  driven  Lee^s  army  in  retreat  back  across  the 
Potomac  Instead  of  emergency  measures  for  de- 
fense, the  assembled  Governors  oould  now  qmetly 
discass  points  of  general  and  mutual  interest,  re- 
lating to  the  recruiting,  organization,  equipment, 
and  transportation  of  troops,  the  graniing  of  fur- 
loughs, and  the  care  aud  removal  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Their  eonfereuce  passed  in  entire  har- 
mony; and  a  djiy  or  two  later  they  nearly  all  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington  for  an  intei-view  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War. 

They  presents  a  written  address  to  the  Presi- 
dent, signed  then  and  within  a  few  days  afterwards 
by  the  GK)vernors  of  sixteen  of  the  free  States  and 
the  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  reiterating  devotion 
to  the  Union,  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
and  earnest  support  to  the  President  in  suppressing 
rt'lH  lli(  fii ;  and  embracing  only  the  sinirl'^  specific 
recomnieii'lfition  that  a  reserve  army  of  1U0,000  men 
ought  constantly  to  be  kept  on  foot,  to  be  raised, 
armed,  e(piipped,  and  trained  at  home,  ready  for 
emergencies.  The  written  address  also  contained 
a  hearty  indorsenumt  of  the  new  emancipation 
policy  announced  in  the  President's  proclamation. 
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This  dddamtioii,  as  was  to  lutvd  been  expected,  de-  obai>.  tul 
▼eloped  tlie  only  antagonism  of  TievB  wbieh  grew  lan. 

out  of  the  whole  transaction.  The  address  was  writ- 
ten at  Washington,  and  therefore  was  not  discussed 
at  Altoona.  Properly  speaking,  it  was  the  supple- 
mentary action  of  ouly  a  portion  of  the  assemblod 
delegates.  It  was,  however,  traii.suiitted  for  signa- 
ture to  all  the  loyal  executives ;  but  the  Governors 
of  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri  replied,  that  while  concur- 
ring in  the  other  declarations  of  the  address,  they 
declined  .signing  it,  because  they  dissented  from  that 
portion  of  it  which  indorsed  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation. 

roTiiH!":  as  it  did  immediately  after  the  au- 
nt >in  icemen  t  of  his  new  policy.  President  Lincoln 
coulii  not  but  be  gi-atified  at  the  public  declnration 
emauatine:  frora  the  Altoona  meeting.  On  his  mil- 
itary policy  it  assured  him  of  the  continuation  of 
a  uijaininnns  official  support.  On  his  emancipa- 
tion policy  it  gave  him  a  public  approval  from  the 
official  power  of  seventeen  States,  as  against  the 
dissent  of  only  five  States  of  the  border,  where  in- 
deed he  had  no  reason  to  expect,  for  the  present 
at  least,  any  more  favorable  official  sentiment 
Keyertbeless,  it  did  not  free  the  experiment  from 
nnoertainty  and  danger.  It  was  precisely  this  bal- 
ance of  power,  political  and  military,  wielded  by 
these  hesitating  border  States,  which  was  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  Union  cause;  but  be  bad 
measured  the  probability  with  an  acuteness  of 
judgment  and  timed  bis  proceeding  with  a  pru- 
dence of  action  that  merited  success,  and  in  due 
time  triumphantly  justified  bis  faith.  Bvery 
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CHAT.  Tin.  thongbtfol  reader  will  have  more  ihAn  a  paasing 
ourioeity  to  ezamme  the  exact  phraseology  of  a 
doemnent  which  luhered  in  the  great  political  re* 
generation  of  the  American  people.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  CommaDder-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  thereof,  do  hereby  prodlaiin  and  declare  that  here- 
after, as  heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the 
object  of  practically  restoriug  the  eoustitutioual  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  Stat^ 
and  the  people  thereof,  in  which  States  that  relation  is 
or  may  be  suspended  or  distorhed.  Thst  it  is  my  pnr- 
posei,  upon  the  next  meeting  of  ComgresSy  to  again  reo- 
ornmoTid  the  adoption  of  a  praotienl  ?iieHsnro,  toiidornig 
pecun];irv  aid  U)  the  free  acceptance  or  rejeetion  ot  all 
the  slave  iStates,  so-called,  the  people  whereof  may  not 
then  be  in.  rebdOion  against  the  United  8tato8»aiid  which 
States  may  then  have  volnntarily  adopted^  or  thereafter 
may  voluntarily  adopt,  the  immediate  or  gradual  abol- 
ishment of  slavery  within  their  respective  limits:  and 
that  the  effort  to  colonize  persons  of  African  desei nt, 
with  their  consent,  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere, 
with  the  previously  obtained  consent  of  the  governments 
existing  there,  will  be  continued.  That  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
huiulnvl  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within 
any  State,  or  desigrtiated  part  of  a  State,  the  people 
whereof  shall  then  be  iu  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free; 
and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will 
recon;uize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  siieh  persons,  and 
will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of 
them,  iu  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  free- 
dom. That  tiie  Exeontive  idll,  on  the  first  day  of  Jann- 
ary  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  States,  or 
parts  of  States  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respec- 
tively, shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  th*>  T'^nited 
States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  Ht&te,  or  the  people  thereof. 
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shall,  on  that  day,  be  in  good  fiiith  represented  in  the  cbap.viil 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto 

at  elections,  wherein  a  majority  of  the  (qualified  voters  of 
snch  Shite  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  abFence  of 
strong  countervailing^  testimony,  1><^  (leemed  conclusive 
evidence  that  snch  St-iite,  and  the  |K?ople  thereof,  are  not 
then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States. 

Then,  after  repiting  the  language  of  "An  act  to 
make  an  additional  article  of  war,^  approved  March. 
13, 1862,  and  alao  sections  nine  and  ten  of  the  Con- 
fiscation Act,  approved  July  17,  1862,  and  en- 
joining their  enforcement  upon  all  persona  in  the 
military  and  naTal  service,  the  proclamation  con- 
cludes : 

And  I  do  hereby  eiijom  upon  and  order  all  persons  en- 
pagi'd  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United 

States  to  observe,  obey,  and  enforce,  within  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  service,  the  acts  and  sections  above  reeited. 
And  the  Executive  will,  iu  due  time,  recommend  that  all 
eitizena  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  have  remained 
loyal  thereto  thronghoni  the  reltelMoa,  AaU,  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  oonstitntional  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  people,  if  that  relation  shall  have 
been  suspended  or  disturbed,  be  eompensatedfijr  nil  losses 
by  acts  of  the  United  States,  in  eluding  the  losti  oi  slaves. 

A  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  the  docmnent 
shows  it  to  have  contained  four  leading  proposi- 
tions: (1)  A  renewal  of  the  plan  of  compensated 
abolishment.  (2)  A  continuance  of  the  effort  at 
v^nntaary  oolonization.  (3)  The  annonncement  of 
peremptory  military  emancipation  of  all  shives  in 
States  in  rebellion  at  the  expiration  of  the  warning 
notice.  (4)  A  promise  to  recommend  ultimate 
compensation  to  loyal  owners. 

The  political  test  of  the  experiment  of  military 
emancipation  thus  announced  by  the  Ftendent 
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GiAP.Tm.  came  almost  immediately  in  the  aaiaiDn  eleetioiis 
for  State  officers  and  State  Legislatiiree,  and  espe- 
cially for  Representatives  to  the  thirty-eighth  Con- 
gress. The  decided  failure  of  McClellan's  RichmoDd 
campaign  and  the  inaction  of  the  Western  army 
had  already  produced  mui'h  popular  (liscoiit^nt, 
winch  Viiis  only  partly  relieved  by  the  victory  of 
Antietam.  The  canvass  hati  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Dtimocratic  party  with  violent  protests  against 
the  antislavei-y  legislation  of  Congress,  and  it  now 
a<Mf"(l  the  loud  outcry  that  the  Administration  had 
changed  the  war  for  the  Union  to  a  war  for  aboli- 
tion. The  party  conflict  became  active  and  bitter, 
and  the  Democrats,  ha\dng  all  tlie  advantage  of  an 
aggressive  issue,  made  K^eat  ]x)pular  gains,  not 
only  throughout  the  middle  belt  of  States,  but  in 
New  York,  where  they  elected  their  Governor,  thus 
gainino;  control  of  the  executive  machinery,  which 
greatly  emban-assed  the  Administration  in  its  later 
measures  to  maintain  the  army.  The  number  of 
Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  in- 
creased from  forty-four  to  seventy-five,  and  the  re- 
action threatened  for  a  time  to  deprive  Mr.  Linooln 
of  the  support  of  the  House. 

Bat  against  this  temporary  adverse  political 
eorrent  the  leaders  of  the  bulk  of  the  Republican 
party  followed  Mr.  Lincoln  with  loyal  adhesion, 
accepting  and  defending  his  emancipation  policy 
■with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  In  his  annual 
message  of  December  1,  18G2,  the  President  did 
not  discuss  his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  but 
renewed  and  made  an  elaborate  argument  to  recom- 
mend his  plan  of  compensated  abolishment^  ^  not  in 
ezclnsion  of,  but  additional  to,  all  others  for  restotw 
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ing  and  preserving  the  national  authority  throughout  chaf.viil 
the  Union."   Meanwhik*  tiio  Democratic  minority 
in  the  House,  joined  by  the  pro-slavey  conserva- 
tives from  the  border  slave  States,  lost  no  o|)]M>r- 
tuiiity  to  oppose  emancipation  in  every  form.  On 
the  11th  of  December  Representative  George  H.  uu. 
Yeaman  of  Kentucky  otfcicd  resolutions  declaring 
the  President's  proclamation  unwarranted  by  the 
Constitution   and  a  useless  and   dangerous  war 
measure.    But  these  propositions  were  only  sup- 
ported by  a  vote  of  forty-five,  while  they  were 
promptly  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  ninety-four  "oiobc." 
membei-s.    The  Republicans  were  unwilling  to  re-   im»  jf,i^ 
main  in  this  attitude  of  giving  emancipation  a 
merely  negative  support.   A  few  days  later  (De- 
cember 15),  Representative  S.  C.  Fessenden  of 
Maine  put  the  identical  phraseology  in  an  affirma- 
tive form,  and  by  a  test  vote  of  serenty-oight  to 
fifty-one  the  House  resolved: 

That  the  proclamation  of  the  Presidont  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  date  of  22i\  September,  18G2,  is  warranted 
by  the  Conbtitutioii,  aud  that  the  policy  uf  emancipation^ 
as  Indicated  in  that  proolanuitiont  is  wsU  adapted  to  hasten 
the  restoration  of  peace,  was  well  chosen  as  a  war  measure^ 
and  is  an  exercise  of  power  with  proper  rep^ard  for  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  perpetuity  of  free  gov-  in£p.M. 
eroment. 

With  the  proclamation  thus  heartily  indorsed  by 
nearly  every  free  State  governor  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  loyal  Bepresentativee,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  had  accurately  f oreeeen  the  danger  as  well  as 
the  benefits  of  the  critical  step  he  had  taken,  could 
well  afford  to  wait  for  the  fall  tide  of  approval,  for 
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GPAF.vtn.  whieh  be  looked  with  confldenee  and  wbidi  eame 
to  him  from  that  time  onward  with  Bteadiness  and 
ever-growing  vohimei  both  lErom  the  annies  in  the 
field  and  the  people  in  their  homes  througbont  the 
loyal  NortiL 
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THE  BmCOVAL  OF  McOLILLAN 

IHE  lattpr  part  of  September  wore  away  in 


X  restiug  the  exhausted  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  beginning  anew  the  endless  work  of  equipment 
and  supply — work  which  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  can  never  be  finished  in  an  anny  of  200,000  any 
more  than  in  a  city  of  the  same  size.  But  this  was 
a  lesson  which  McQellnn  appeared  never  able  to 
learn.  So  long  as  a  single  brigade  commander 
oomplained  that  Bomo  of  his  men  needed  new  shoes 
it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  undertake  active 
operations  until  that  special  want  was  supplied. 
When  that  was  done  some  company  of  cavalry  was 
short  a  few  horses,  and  the  vicious  circle  of  impor- 
tunate demand  and  slow  supply  continued  forever. 
On  the  23d  of  September  General  MeClellan  dis- 
covered symptoms  of  heavy  xeeuforoements  moving 
towards  tiie  enemy  from  Winchester  and  Gharles- 
town.  The  fact  of  the  enemy  remaining  so  long  in 
his  fh>nt  instead  of  appearing  to  him  as  a  renewed 
opportunity  only  excited  in  him  the  apprehension 
that  he  wovQd  he  again  attacked.  He  therefore  set 
up  a  new  clamor  for  reenforcements.    ^  A  defeat 
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ciui'.  IX.  at  this  juncture  would  bo  ruinous  to  our  canso.  .  . 
General  Sumner  with  his  corps  and  Williams's 
(Banks's)  occupy  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  surround- 
ing heights.    I  think,"  is  the  doleful  plaint  with 

Vol.  XIX.,  which  the  dispatch  closes,  "  he  will  be  able  to  hold 

Part  I.,  . 

p.  10.  his  position  till  reenforceruents  al•riv(^"  Four  days 
.  afterwards  he  vrrites  again  in  the  same  strain: 
"This  army  is  not  now  in  condition  to  undertake 
another  campaign.  .  .  My  present  purpose  is  to 
hold  the  army  about  as  it  is  now,  renriering 
Harper's  Ferry  secure  and  \\;Lt<  hing  tiie  river 
closely,  intruding  to  attack  the  enemy  should  he 
attempt  to  cross  to  this  side."  He  is  full  of  appre- 
hension in  regard  to  an  attack  upon  ^laryland  and 
prays  that  the  river  may  rise  so  that  the  enemy 
nMol'h.  may  not  cross. 

The  President,  sick  at  lieart  at  this  delay,  re- 
solved at  the  end  of  the  month  to  make  a  visit  to 
McClellan's  camp  to  see  if  in  a  personal  interview 
he  could  not  inspire  him  with  some  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  action.  The  morning  report  of  the  30th 
un.  of  September  showed  the  enormous  aggregate  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac, present  and  absent^  including 
Banks's  command  in  Washington,  of  303,959; 
of  this  101,756  were  absent,  28,458  on  special  duty, 
and  73,601  present  for  duty  in  Banks's  command, 
voi't^x.,  leaving  100,144  men  present  for  duty  under  Mc- 
^w&'  Olellan's  immediate  command.  This  vast  multi- 
tude in  arms  was  visitad  by  the  President  in  the 
first  days  of  October.  So  far  as  he  could  see,  it 
was  a  great  army  ready  for  any  work  that  could 
be  asked  of  it^  During  all  his  visit  he  urged, 
with  as  much  energy  as  was  consistent  with  his 
habitual  courtesy,  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
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Gmployment  of  this  force.*  McClellan  met  all  cbaf.  ix. 
his  suggestions  and  entreaties  with  an  amiable 
inertia,  which  deeply  discouraged  the  President 
After  a  day  and  a  night  spent  in  such  an  inter- 
change of  views  he  left  his  tent  early  in  the  morn* 
ing  and  walked  with  a  friend'  to  an  eminence 
which  commanded  a  view  of  a  great  part  of  the 
camp.  For  miles  beneath  them  spread  the  white 
tents  of  the  mighty  hosts  glistening  in  the  rising 
sniL  Mr.  Lincoln  gazed  for  a  while  in  silence  upon 
the  scene,  then  turned  to  his  friend  and  said: 
«Do  yon  know  what  this  isf "  He  answered  in 
some  astonishmenti  ^^It  is  the  Army  of  the  Poto* 
mac''  So  it  is  called,*'  responded  the  President ; 
'*bnt  iliAt  is  a  mistake;  it  is  only  McGlellan'S  body* 
guard?'  He  went  hack  to  Washington  taking  littile 
comfort  from  his  Tisit,  and  after  a  few  days  of 
painful  deliberation,  getting  no  news  of  any  move- 
ment, he  sent  McGlellan  the  following  positive  in> 
stmctions: 

WiSHiNOTON,  D.  Ootober  6^  1862. 
IIajo&^BNERAL  McCrn  j  an-  :  I  am  instructed  to  tele- 
graph yon  ns  f Pillows  :  The  President  direets  that  yon 
cross  the  Potomac  aud  give  battle  to  the  enemy  or  drive 
him  South.  Your  aruiy  must  move  now  while  the  roads 
are  good.  If  you  cross  the  river  between  the  enemy  and 
Washington  and  fxnrer  liie  latter  by  your  operation  you 
can  be  reenforced  with  thirty  titousandmen.  If  you  move 
up  the  Valley  of  the  Sbenandoah,  not  more  than  12,000 

tlnhis  "Own  Story"  M«Clel<  "Hte  ostosaible  pnrpoBe  Is  to 

Ian  trios  to  create  th<^  imprr^sinTi  thn  trnnp^  nnd  the  battlefield  ; 

(p.  627)  that  the  Prei^ident  waa  I  iucliue  tu  tliiuk  tliat  the  real 

•atlaled  witb  bla  delay  at  tfali  purpose  of  his  tUt  Is  to  push  hm 

time ;   but  Lin  private  letters  into  a  prematiin  advaaoe  into 

printed  in  tite  same  volome  leave  Viiginia." 

DO  donbt  of  the  eontiwry.  He  9  The  Hon.  (k  H .  Bkteh  of 

says  (p.  654),  referring  to  the    niinois,  from  Whon  WO  IWTO  this 
Prasident's  visit,  October  2d,  story. 
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CBAP.  IX.  or  15^000  oan  Im  sent  to  yoo.   The  Pireadent  adnaes  the 
interior  Ime,  between  Washington  and  the  enemy,  hat 

does  not  order  it.  He  is  very  desirous  that  your  army 
move  fts  soon  hk  po,«*ii)»le.  Yon  will  inim(^(Hately  report 
what  liue  you  adopt  atid  wheu  you  iutend  to  cross  the 
river }  also  to  what  point  the  reenforcements  are  to  be 
sent.  It  is  neeeesaiy  that  the  pUm  of  yo«ir  cfpeni&om  he 
positively  determined  on  before  orders  are  given  for 
building  bridges  and  repairing  railroads,    I  am  directed 

^.  to  add  that  the  Secretary  of  "War  and  the  Genera!  iti-Chief 
^Part\^ '         concur  with  the  President  in  these  instructions. 

p-  73. '  H.  W.  HALTiECK,  Qeneral-in-ChieL 


oet.io^i8att.  These  orders  were  emphasized  a  few  days  later 
by  a  repetition  of  the  same  stinging  insult  which 
Lee  liad  once  before  inflicted  upon  MeClellan  on 
the  Peninsula.  Stuart's  cavalry  erossed  tlie  Poto- 
mac, rode  entirely  around  the  Union  army,  reerogs- 
ing  the  river  lower  down,  and  joining  Lee  again 
without  damage.  McOlellan  seems  to  have  felt  no 
mortification  from  this  disgraceful  occun'ence, 
which  he  uaed  merely  as  a  pretext  for  new  com- 
pliuntB  against  the  Government.  Ho  seemed  to 
think  that  he  had  presented  a  satisfactory  excuse 
for  his  inefficiency  when  he  reported  to  Halleck 

Vol  x^x..  that  his  cavalry  had  "marched  78  miles  in  24  hours  ^ 
pin!"  while  Stuart's  was  marching  90.  He  pretended 
that  he  had  at  the  time  only  a  thousand  cavalry. 
This  led  to  a  remarkable  correspondence  between 

vo?xnc..  him  and  the  GoTemment  which  shows  the  waste 

pp.  tfi,  tfL  and  destniction  of  military  material  nnder  MeClel- 
lan. By  the  reports  from  the  Qaartermaster-Gen- 
eral's  office,  there  were  sent  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  daring  the  six  weeks  ending  October  14, 
10,254  horses  and  a  very  large  number  of  mnles. 
"The  cost  of  the  horses  issued  within  the  last  six 
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weeks  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  says  Geueral  <^hap.  tx. 
Meigs,  "  is  probably  uot  less  than  $1,200,000."  We  S^S! 
may  well  ask  in  the  words  use<l  l>y  the  Quartermas- 
ter-General  in  another  place:  "is  there  an  instance  ^ptf£** 
on  record  of  sucli  a  drain  and  destruction  of  horses 
in  a  country  not  a  desert?^   Day  after  day  the  vo?xi'x. 
tedious  controversy  went  on.   This  frightful  waste 
of  horses  was  turned  by  McCieilau,  as  he  turned 
everything,  into  a  subject  of  reproach  against  the 
Government.     To  one  of  his  complaining  dis- 
patches the  President  sent  this  sharp  rejoinder: 
"  Will  you  pardon  mo  for  asking  what  the  horses 
of  your  army  have  done  since  the  battle  of  An  tie-  volxix., 
tam  that  fatigues  anything  ? "  And  again :  "  Stuart's    p-  «^ ' 
cavalry  outmarched  ours,  having  certainly  d(Hie 
mOTomarked  service  on  the  Peninsula  and  every- 
where since.''   These  dispatches  elicited  only  new  niM.p 
complaints,  vindications^  and  explanations. 

It  was  not  alone  the  pretended  lack  of  horses 
which  kept  him  idle.  In  his  dispatches  to  Wash- 
ington he  continually  complained,  and  the  com- 
plaint was  echoed  by  his  adherents,  that  the  army 
was  unable  to  improve  the  fine  weather  on  account 
of  the  deficiency  of  all  manner  of  supplies.^  The 
Secretary  of  War,  thinking  it  necessary  at  last 
to  take  notice  of  this  widespread  romor,  addressed  ootr . 
a  letter  to  the  General-in-Chief  demanding  a  report  vol  xi x 
upon  the  subject  General  Halleek  reported  that 

1  Tins  nuuua  of  General  Mc-  him  three  or  four  thoiisand  bos- 

Clellan  for  providing  tamp  wa^  pitfti  teota.  KttigB  answered  that 

terial   sometimes   assumed    an  n  siifflcient  supply  1ia<1  already 

almost  lodioTous  form.  It  sud-  been  sent  him,  and  that  to  pro- 

daaly  oMomd  to  Um  on  fhe  Ttii  Tide  th«  additional  number  h* 

of  Octobor  to  toleprapli  in  tlio  spoki-  of  take  a  Innp;  time 

Quartermaster  •  General   asking  and  hall  a  million  dollars. — W. 

liow  long  it  would  take  to  give  B.  TdL  ZDLi  Fut  II.,  p.  396. 

Vol.  VI.— 12 


1863. 
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okAP.ix.  on  fieTeral  oooaoons  when  General  IfcdeUan 
had  telegn^ed  that  bis  army  was  defident  In 
certain  sapplieB,  it  vaa  aacertained  that  in  every 
instanee  the  requisition  had  been  immediately 
filled,  except  in  one,  where  the  QoartermasteHSen- 
eml  was  forced  to  send  to  Philadelphia  for  the 
artidea  needed.  He  reported  that  there  had  been 
no  neglect  or  delay  in  issuing  all  the  sappMes  asked 
for,  and  added  his  bdief  that  no  armies  in  the 
world,  while  in  campaign,  have  been  more  promptly 
or  better  supplied  than  ours."  The  0eneral-in- 
Ohief  further  reported  that  there  had  been  no 
such  want  of  supplies  aa  to  prevent  General  Mc- 
Clellan's  compliance  with  the  orders  issued  four 
weeks  before,  to  advance  against  the  enemy ;  that 
"bad  he  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac 
he  could  have  received  his  supplies  almost  as  read- 
ily as  by  remainino:  inactive  on  the  north  side." 
He  then  goes  at  some  length  into  a  detailed  and 

voLxix.,  categorical  contradiction  of  General  McClellaii's 
pp- «» »•  complaining  dispatches.  But  we  need  not  go  out- 
side of  the  General's  own  staff  for  a  direct  denial  of 
his  accusations.  General  Kufus  lugalls,  the  Chief 
Quart ermast43r  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
makes  this  just  and  seusibJe  statement  in  a 
letter  to  iho  Quartermaster-General  dated  the 
im,     26th  of  October: 

I  have  seen  no  reid  suffering  for  want  of  clothing,  and 
do  not  believe  there  has  been  any,  only  where  it  can  be 
laid  directly  to  the  eharpe  of  regimental  and  hripade 
eonimaudcri»  and  their  quartermasters,  and  I  have  labored, 
I  hope  with  some  effeet,  in  trying  to  instrnet  them.  I 
^  ^    have  frequently  remarked  tbat  an  army  will  never  move 
vo].  xrx.,  if  it  waits  until  all  the  different  commanders  report  that 
m^m.  they  are  ready  and  want  no  more  supplies.  It  baa  been 
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my  pride  to  know  the  fact  that  no  army  was  ever  more  chap.  ix. 
perfeetly  supplied  fhan  this  lias  been  as  a  general  role.'' 

The  President,  weary  of  the  controversy,  at  last 
replied :  "  Most  certaiuly  I  intend  no  injustice  to 
any,  and  if  I  have  done  any  I  deeply  ro^et  it.  To 
be  told,  after  more  than  fi^'e  w(^eks'  total  inaction 
of  the  army,  and  during  which  period  we  have  sent 
to  the  army  every  fresh  horse  we  possibly  could, 
amounting  in  tlie  whole  7,918,'  that  the  cavalry 
horses  were  too  much  fatigued  to  move,  presents  a 
verj^  cheerless,  almost  hopeless,  prospect  for  the 
future,  and  it  may  have  force<l  «omothing  of  impa-  yS':S^ 
tience  in  my  dispatch.  If  not  recruited  and  rested  Y«£** 
then,  when  could  they  ever  bo  ? " 

General  Halleck,  in  a  letter  of  the  7tli  of  October, 
had  urged  McClellan  to  follow  and  seek  to  punish 
the  enemy.  He  said :  "  There  is  a  decided  want  of 
legs  in  our  troops.  They  have  too  much  immobility, 
and  we  most  try  to  remedy  the  defect.  A  reduction 
of  baggage  and  baggage  trains  will  effect  something; 
but  the  real  difficulty  is,  they  are  not  sufficiently 
exercised  in  marching;  they  lie  still  in  camp  too 
long.  After  a  hard  march,  one  day  is  time  enough 
to  rest.  Lying  still  beyond  that  time  does  not  rest  iud.,9.«t. 

the  men.^ 

The  President's  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
had  been  promulgated  to  the  army  in  general  orders 
on  the  24th  of  September.  It  will  be  remembered  im 
that  General  McGldlan,  in  his  manifesto  from  Har- 
rison'^ jjanding,  had  admonished  the  President 
fljSaindt  any  such  action.  His  subsequent  negotia- 
tions with  the  Democratic  politicians  in  the  North 
had  not  tended  to  make  him  any  more  favorably 

lit  WM  really  mneh  man  fhui  thit. 
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cuAf.  IS.,  disposed  towards  such  radical  ac'tion.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  range  himself  operil\  against 
the  Proclamation.  "VVo  are  informed  l  }  General 
W.  F.  Smith  that  McClellan  pitpaitd  a  prote.st 
against  it,  which  he  read  to  som*-  of  his  intimate 
friends  in  the  army.  The  advice  of  Smith,  and 
perhaps  others,  induced  him  not  to  commit  so  fatal 
a  >>reach  ol  discipline.  For  a  moment  he  thought 
of  throwing  up  his  commission.  In  a  private  lettiM- 
lasL  of  September  25  he  said:  "The  Pri'sidtiifs  lato 
Proclamation,  the  eontmuation  of  Stanton  and 
Halleck  in  office,  render  it  almost  impossible  forme 

h^^Sn  to  retain  my  commission  and  self-respect  at  the 
9.  iu.    same  time.'* 

He  could  not,  however,  pass  over  with  entire 
silence  an  order  of  such  momentous  importance, 
and  so  after  two  weeks  of  meditation,  having  heard 
from  his  friends  in  New  York,^  he  issued  on  the  7th 
of  October  a  singular  document  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  army  to  the 
President's  Proclamation.  He  made  absolutely  no 
reference  to  the  Proclamation  itself.  lie  used  il^as 
he  says,  simply  as  an  opportunity  of  ^Mefining  .  .  • 
the  relation  borne  by  all  persons  in  the  military  ser- 
vice .  .  .  toward  the  civil  authoritieSy'  a  relation 
which  most  of  his  army  understood  already  at  lesst 
as  well  as  himself.  In  a  few  commonplace  phrases 
he  restates  the  political  axiom  that  the  civil  author- 
ity IS  paramount  in  our  Government  and  that  the 
ndlitary  Is  subordinate  to  it  He  therefore  depreca- 
ted any  intemperate  discussion  of  "  public  measures 

IHe  wroto  Oct.  H:  "Mr.  Ar-  my  duty  to  su1»mit  to  the  Presi- 
pinwall  [then  ftt  hia  campj  u  dent'a  Proclamation. "—''McClel- 
dMf dsdly  of  tiM  QgHako.  th*t  it  is  lan'i  Own  Story,"  p.  065^ 
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determined  upon  aiul  (i'^  lared  by  the  G-oYcrnment"  chap.  ix. 
as  tending  "  to  impair  and  destroy  the  discipline  ^.^'-^j. 
and  efficiency  of  troops";  and  significantly  adds,  ^j^^^ 

the  remedy  for  political  errors,  if  any  are  com- 
mitted, is  to  be  found  only  in  the  action  of  the 
people  at  the  polls.*'  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  order  of  Ooneral  McClellan's  was  issued 
with  any  but  the  best  intentions.  He  believed, 
and  he  thought  the  army  believed,  the  Presidentfls 
antislavery  policy  was  ill-advised  and  might  prove 
difiastrous.  He  therefore  issued  this  order  com- 
manding his  soldiers  to  be  moderate  in  their  <sriti- 
cisms  and  condemnation  of  the  President,  and  to 
leave  to  the  people  at  the  pdls  the  work  of  correct- 
ing or  punishing  him.  When  the  troops  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing at  the  polls  their  sense  of  the  political 
question  at  issue  between  Lincoln  and  McOellan, 
the  general  had  occasion  to  discover  that  there  was 
a  difference  between  the  sentiment  of  staff  head- 
quarters and  the  sentiment  of  the  rank  and  file. 

The  President's  peremptory  order  to  move^  which 
we  have  mentioned  as  having  been  issued  on  the 
7th  of  October,  having  produced  no  effect^  he  wrote  um. 
to  General  McClellan  on  the  13th  of  the  month  a 
letter  so  important  in  its  substance  and  in  its  rela- 
tions to  subsequent  events  that  it  must  be  printed 
entire.  Having  already  given  the  general  his  . 
orders  and  told  him  what  to  do,  he  now  not  only 
tells  him  how  to  do  it,  bnt  furnishes  him  un- 
answerable reasons  why  it  should  be  done. 

>fY  Dear  Sir  :  You  remember  my  speaking  to  you 
of  what  I  cnllcd  your  over-cautiousness.  Are  yon  not 
over-cautiou6  when  you  assume  that  you  cannot  do 
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cur.  IX.  what  the  enemy  k  conetanUy  doing  f    Should  yon 

not  claim  to  be  at  least  his  equal  in  prowess,  and  act 
Tipon  tlie  claim  ?  As  I  uuderstaiid,  you  telegT-fiplied  Gen- 
eral Haileck  that  you  cannot  subsist  y^mr  firmy  at 
■Winchester  unless  the  railroad  from  Harpci-'s  Ferry  to 
tlittt  point  he  put  in  working  order.  But  the  enemy  does 
now  snbsiBt  hie  army  at  Winchester,  at  a  diatanoe  nearly 
twice  as  great  from  railroad  transportation  as  you  would 
have  to  do,  without  the  railroad  last  named.  He  now 
wagons  from  Oulpeper  Court  House,  which  is  just  about 
twice  as  far  as  you  would  have  to  do  from  Harper's 
Ferry.  He  is  cerUimly  not  more  than  huii  Sks  well  pro- 
Tided  with  wagons  as  yon  are.  I  oertainly  should  he 
pleaeed  for  you  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  railroad 
from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester,  but  it  wastes  all  the 
remainder  of  autumn  to  ^ve  it  to  you,  and  in  fact  ignores 
the  question  of  time,  which  cannot  and  must  not  be 
ignored.  Again,  one  of  the  standard  muxitus  of  war,  as 
you  know.  Is  to  operate  upon  the  enemy's  oommunicap 
tious  as  much  as  possible  without  exposing  your  own.^ 
Ton  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  against  you,  hut  cannot 
apply  in  your  favor.  ClmncrG  positions  with  the  enemy, 
and  think  you  not  he  would  break  your  eommuuication 
with  Richmond  within  the  next  twenty -four  hours  i  You 
dread  his  going  into  Penn^lvania,  but  if  he  does  so  in 
fall  f ore^  he  gives  up  his  communications  to  you  abso- 
lutely, and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  and 
ruin  him.  If  he  does  so  with  less  than  full  force,  fall 
upon  and  beat  what  is  left  behind  all  tlu;  easier.  Exclusive 
of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer  Richmond  than  the 
enemy  is  by  the  route  that  you  can  and  he  must  take. 
Why  can  you  not  reach  there  hdfore  him,  unless  yon  ad* 
mit  that  he  is  more  than  your  equal  on  a  march  *  His 
route  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  while  yours  is  the  chord.  The 
roads  are  as  good  on  yours  as  on  his.  You  know  I  d(^- 
sired,  Init  did  not  order,  you  to  cross  the  Potomac  below 
instead  of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue  Ridge.  My 
idea  was  that  this  would  at  once  menace  the  enemy's 
communications,  which  I  would  seize  if  he  would  permit. 

If  he  should  move  northward  I  would  follow  him 
closely,  holding  his  comTiniuications.  If  he  should  pre- 
vent our  seizing  his  communications  and  move  toward 
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Ru'lnntinrl,  T  would  prcss  closely  to  h\m  \  fight  him,  if  a  chat.  DL 
favorable  opportunity  should  pres«)ut,  uud  at  least  try  to 
beat  him  to  &dimoiid  on  fhe  iniido  IrMk.  laay^to'"; 
if  we  never  try  we  ibaU  ne?«r  laooeed.  If  he  makes  a 
etand  at  Winohester,  moving  neither  north  nor  south,  I 
would  fight  him  there,  f>n  the  idea  that  if  we  cannot  "beat 
him  when  he  bears  the  wastage  of  coming  to  us,  we  never 
can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  goiug  to  him.  This 
proposition  is  a  simple  truth,  and  is  too  important  to  be 
loet  sight  of  for  a  moment  In  coming  to  us  he  tenders 
ns  an  advantage  whieh  we  should  not  waive.  We  should 
not  so  operate  as  to  merely  drive  him  away.  As  we  mnst 
beat  him  somewhere  or  fail  finally,  we  can  do  it,  if  at  all, 
easier  near  to  ns  than  far  away.  If  we  cannot  beat  the 
euemy  where  he  now  is,  we  never  can,  he  again  being 
within  the  intrenehments  of  Richmond. 

Becurring  to  the  idea  of  going  to  Richmond  on  the 
inside  track,  the  facility  of  supplying  from  the  side  away 
from  the  enemy  is  remarkable,  as  it  were,  by  the  different 
spokes  of  a  wheel  extending  from  the  hnb  toward  the 
rim,  and  this,  whether  you  move  directly  by  the  chord  or 
on  the  inside  arc,  hugging  the  Bine  Bidge  more  doeely. 
The.diord4in^  aa  yon  see,  carries  yon  hy  Aldie^  Hay 
Market,  and  Fredoicksbnrg;  and  you  see  how  tompikes, 
railroads,  and  finally  the  Potomac,  by  Aquia  Creek,  meet 
you  at  all  points  from  Washincton  ;  the  same,  only  the 
lines  lengthened  a  little,  if  you  press  closer  to  the  Blue 
Bidge  part  of  the  way. 

The  gaps  throngh  tiie  Bine  Bidge  I  understand  to  he 
about  the  following  distances  from  Harper's  Ferry,  to 
wit:  Vestal's,  5  miles;  Gregory'^,  1^;  Snicker's,  18; 
Ashby'H,  28;  Manassas,  38;  Chester,  45;  and  Thornton's, 
53.  I  should  think  it  preferable  to  take  the  route  nearest 
the  enemy,  disabling  him  to  make  an  important  move 
wifhont  yoor  knowledge,  and  compelling  him  to  keep  his 
forces  together  for  dr^  of  you.  ^e  gaps  would  enable 
yon  U)  attack  if  yon  should  wish.  For  a  ^eat  part  of  the 
way  you  would  be  pra<!ti('ally  between  the  enemy  and  both 
Washington  and  Richmond,  enabling  ub  to  spare  you  the 
greatest  number  of  troops  from  here.  When  at  length 
mnning  for  Bichmond  ahead  of  him  enables  him  to  move 
this  way,  if  he  does  so,  tnm  and  attack  him  in  tilie  resr. 
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obap.  zz.  But  I  think  he  should  be  engaged  long  before  tmoh  point 
is  reached.   It  is  all  easy  if  our  troops  march  as  well  as 
^.  ^      the  eneray,  and  it  is  imumnly  to  say  they  oannot  do  it. 
^  piirf'i^  *  letter  is  in  no  sense  an  order, 

pp.  13, 14.  Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  plan  or  purpose 

ctf  lii^  own,  General  McClellan  accepted  this  plan 
ot  I  lie  President's,  giving  in  his  report  a  charac- 
w.  R.     teristic  reason,  that  "  it  would   secure  me  the 

Vol.  XIX..  ' 

InrsTPst  acci  <sion  of  force.**  But  even  after  he 
adopted  this  decision  the  usual  delays  stiperv*ened ; 

Octftm.  and  on  the  2l8t,  after  descnbing  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  his  cavalry,  he  asked  whether  the  Presi- 
dent desired  him  "  to  march  ou  the  enemy  at  once 

ibia.,p.tL  or  to  await  the  reception  of  the  new  horses,"  to 

which,  on  the  same  day,  the  President  directed  the 

General-in-Chief  to  send  the  following  reply: 

Your  telegram  of  12  M.  has  been  submitted  to  the 
President.  He  directs  me  to  say  that  he  has  no  change 
to  make  in  his  order  of  the  6th  instant.  If  you  have  not 
been  and  are  not  now  in  condition  to  obey  it  you  wiU  be 
able  to  show  snob  want  of  ability.  Tbe  President  does 
not  expect  impossibilities,  bat  be  is  very  anxious  that  all 
this  good  weather  should  not  be  wasted  in  inactivity. 
Teh  graph  when  yoa  wili  move  and  on  what  lines  you 
propose  to  march. 

"With  the  exercise  of  a  very  little  sagacity  General 
McClellan  should  have  discovered  from  the  tone  of 
this  dispatch  that  the  President's  mood  was  taking 
on  a  certain  tinge  of  austerity.  Nevei-thelfiss  he 
continued  his  preparations  at  perfect  leisnre,  and 
four  days  afterwards  he  sent  a  long  letter  asking 
for  definite  instructions  in  regard  to  the  details  of 
goards  to  be  left  on  the  upper  Potomae ;  to  which 
he  received  a  reply  saying  '*the  Ooveniment  has 
intmsted  yon  with  defeating  and  driving  back 
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the  rebel  army  in  your  fronV  and  cUreotlng  him  to  oiur.  iz. 
use  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  matters  in  ques- 
tion. As  General  MoCleUan  in  his  dispatch  had 
referred  with  some  apprehension  to  the  probable 
march  of  Bragg's  army  eastward.  General  HaUeck 
concluded  his  answer  with  this  significant  intima- 
tion :  You  are  within  twenty  mOes  of  Lee,  while  vJ.  'm.» 
Bragg  is  distant  about  four  hundred  miles.''  'Sitt' 

He  finally  got  his  army  across  the  Potomac  on 
the  1st  of  November ;  it  had  begun  crossing  on  the 
26th  of  October,  and  the  several  detachments,  as 
they  arrived  in  Yb^nia,  were  slowly  distributed 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Bidge  under  the 
vigilant  and  now  distrustful  eye  of  the  President. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Lincohi's  regard 
and  confideuee,  which  had  withstood  so  much  from 
General  McClellan,  was  giving  way.  The  Presi- 
dent had  resisted  in  his  behalf,  for  more  than 
a  year,  the  t  amest  and  bitter  opposition  of  the 
most  powerful  and  trusted  friends  of  the  Admin- 
istration. McClellan  had  liardly  a  supporter  left 
among  the  Republican  Senators,  and  few  among 
tilt'  iiinst  prominent  menilx  is  of  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  tho  Cabinet 
there  was  the  same  unmiinious  hostility  to  the 
you  Hi?  ireneral.  In  the  meeting  of  tlw  l-d  of  Sep- 
teni^H  1-,  when  tho  President  announced  that  he 
had  phiced  McClellan  in  command  of  tho  forces  in 
Washington,  lie  was  met  by  an  outbreak  of  protest 
and  criticism  from  the  leading  members  of  the 
Gk)vemment  which  might  well  have  shaken  the  w«iim. 
nerves  of  any  ruler.  But  the  President  stood  man-  "^nd^ 
fully  by  his  action.  He  admitted  the  infirmities  ro.i»»iM^ 
of  McClellan,  his  lack  of  energy  and  initiative^  but 
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caup.  DC.  for  this  exigency  ho  considered  him  the  best  man 
in  the  service,  and  the  country  must  have  the 
benefit  of  his  talents,  although  he  bad  behaved 
badly.  We  need  not  refer  again  to  the  magnanim- 
ity with  which  the  President  had  overlooked  the 
inBolent  dispatobes  of  General  McClellan  from 
Savage's  Station  and  Harrison's  Bar.  He  closed 
his  ears  persistently  during  all  the  months  of  the 
"winter  and  spring  to  the  stories  which  came  to  him 
from  every  quarter  in  regard  to  the  tone  of  fac- 
tious hostility  to  himself  which  prevailed  at  Mc- 
GleUan's  headquarters.  But  these  stories  increajsed 
to  such  an  extent  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
that  eyen  in  his  mind^  so  slow  to  believe  evil,  they 
occasioned  some  tronbl&  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Antletam  an  incident  came  to  his  hearing,  of 
which  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  take  notice^  Major 
John  J.  Key,  brother  to  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Key 
of  McClelland  staff,  was  reported,  replying  to  a 
question  put  by  a  brother  officer,  "  Why  was  not 
the  rebel  army  bagged  immediately  after  the  battle 
near  Shaipsbnigf^'to  have  said,  ^  That  is  not  the 
game;  the  object  is  that  neither  army  shall  get 
mnchadvantege  of  the  other;  that  both  shall  be 
k^t  in  the  field  till  they  are  exhausted,  when  we 
will  make  a  compromise  and  save  slavery."  The 
President  sent  a  letter  to  Major  Key  to  inform 
him  of  this  grave  charge,  and  to  invite  him 
to  disprove  it  within  twenty-four  hours.  A  few 
minutes  after  this  notice  was  sent,  tbe  major  ap- 
peared at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  company  with 
Major  Levi  C.  Tunier,  the  officer  to  whoin  the  re- 
mark had  been  made.  A  trial,  as  prompt  as  Iho^e 
of  St.  Louis  dispensing  justice  under  the  oak  at  Vin- 
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cennes,  then  took  place.   Tbe  Presideut  was  judge  chap,  ix, 
and  jury,  attorney  for  tlie  prosecution  and  for  the  im. 
defense,  and  he  added  to  these  functions  that  of  >f!iro, 
clerk  of  the  court,  and  made  a  record  of  the  pro-  lU'^ilt?^ 
cof  liugs  with  his  own  hand,  which  we  copy  from  w,in,4.ik 
his  manuscript : 

At  ahoiit  eleven  (ydock  A.  M.,  Septomher  27th,  1862, 
Major  Key  and  Major  Turner  appear  before  ine.  Major 
Turner  says:  **A8  I  remember  it,  the  couvi  rsation  was,  I 
asked  the  queatiaii  why  we  did  not  bag  them  after  liie 
battle  of  Sharpsbuig.  Major  Key's  reply  was,  'That  was 
not  the  game ;  that  we  should  tire  the  rebels  out  and  otir> 
selves ;  that  that  was  the  oTily  way  the  Union  could  be 
preserved;  we  come  together  fraternally,  and  slavery 
be  saved.'*  Oa  cross-examination  Major  Turner  says  he 
has  frequently  heard  Ui^or  Key  oonverae  in  regard  to 
the  present  troubles,  and  never  beard  him  ntter  a  senti- 
ment unfavorable  to  the  muntenance  of  the  Union.  He 
has  never  uttered  anythiniG:  whieb  he,  Major  T.,  would 
eall  disloyalty.  The  particular  conversation  detailed  was 
a  private  one. 

T^pon  the  rovorsc  of  this  record  the  Pre^ddent 

made  the  following  indorsement : 

In  my  %'iew  it  is  wholly  inadmissible  for  any  g:entleman 
holding'  a  military  commission  from  the  United  States  to 
utter  such  sentiments  as  Major  Key  is  witliiu  proved  to 
have  done.  Therefore  let  Major  John  J.  Key  be  forHi- 
with  dismissed  from  the  militaiy  service  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Ptesident's  memorandum  eontmnee: 

At  the  interview  of  Major  Key  and  Major  Turner  with 
the  President,  Major  Key  did  not  attempt  to  controvert 

the  statement  of  Major  Tomar,  but  simply  insisted  and 
tried  to  prove  that  he  was  true  to  the  Union.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  President's  reply  was  that  if  there  was  a 
game  even  amonj?  Union  men  to  have  our  army  not  take 
uiiv  advantage  of  the  enemy  when  it  could,  it  was  im 
object  to  break  up  that  game. 
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ciuF.  IS.     Speaking  of  tiie  matter  afterwards  the  President 
said,  '^I  dismissed  .Major  Key  because  I  thonght 
his  silly,  treasonable  expressions  were  ^  staff  taJk* 
i^j.    and  I  wished  to  make  an  example." 

He  was  stiQ  not  ready  to  condemn  General  Mo- 
Clellan.  He  determined  to  give  him  one  more 
chance.  If  MeClellan,  after  Antietam,  had  de- 
stroyed the  army  of  Lee  his  official  position  wonld 
have  beeu  impregnable.  If,  after  Lee  had  reerossed 
the  Potomac,  MeClellan  had  followed  and  delivered 
a  successful  battle  in  Virginia,  nothing  could  after- 
wards have  prevented  his  standing  as  the  foremost 
man  of  his  time.  The  President,  in  his  intense 
anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  national  arms,  would 
have  welcomed  McClelku  as  his  own  presumptive 
successor  if  he  could  have  won  that  position  by 
successful  battle.  But  the  general's  inexplicable 
slowness  had  at  last  excited  the  President's  dis- 
trust. He  began  to  think,  before  the  end  of  October, 
that  MeClellan  had  no  real  desire  to  beat  the  enemy. 
He  set  in  his  own  mind  the  limit  of  his  forbearance. 
He  adopted  for  his  guidance  n  test  whir-h  he  com- 
municated to  no  one  until  long  at'tiii  warils,(>ii  which 
be  determined  to  base  his  final  judgment  of  Me- 
Clellan. If  he  should  permit  Lee  to  cross  the  Blue 
Bidge  and  place  himself  between  Richmond  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  would  remove  him 
from  command.* 

When  it  was  reported  in  Washinirton  that  Lee 
and  Longstreet  were  at  Culpeper  Court  House,  the 
iMi      President  sent  an  order,  dated  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber^  to  Qeneral  McOieUan,  which  reached  him  at 

1  Thaw  mtlwFMdeiit^t  own  «wdfttekiDdo«iifttflMtiiMihej 
mw  attend.  J.H.,niM7. 
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Rectortown  ou  the  7th,  directing  him  to  report  for  cba*.  ix. 
further  oivlers  at  Treutou,  New  Jersey,  and  to  timi 
the  command  oi  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  over  to"  voi  xix.. 
General  Burnside.   General  C.  P.  Buckingham  de-  ^S^til* 
livered  his  message  first  to  Burnside  and  then  came 
with  liim  to  McClellan's  tent.  McOlellan  says  in  his 
memoirs  that  with  the  eyes  of  the  two  generals 
upon  him  he  **read  the  papers  with  a  smile" — but 
when  they  were  goue,  he  turned  to  finish  a  letter 
he  had  been  writing,  and  broke  out  in  the  heartfelt  uwh  oVn 
ejaculation,  '^\Ias  for  my  poor  country."  He  took  »• 
credit  to  himself  in  after  years  for  not  heading  a 
mutiny  of  the  troops.  He  said,  *^  Many  were  in 
fvTOT  of  my  refusing  to  obey  the  order  and  of 
marching  upon  Washington  to  take  possession  tiiuup.att. 
of  the  Gk)vemment.'' 

Thus  ended  the  military  career  of  George  Brinton 
Medellan.  Now  that  flie  fierce  passions  of  the 
war,  its  snspicions  and  its  animosities,  have  passed 
away,  we  are  able  to  judge  him  more  accurately 
and  more  justiy  than  was  possible  amid  that  moral 
and  material  tumult  and  confusion.  He  was  as  far 
from  being  the  traitor  and  craven  that  many  thought 
him  as  from  being  the  martyr  and  hero  that  others 
would  like  to  have  him  appear.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  deny  that  he  rendered,  to  the  full  measure  of 
his  capacity,  sincere  and  honest  service  to  the 
republic.  His  technical  knowledge  was  extensive, 
his  industry  untiring;  his  private  character  was 
pure  and  upright,  his  integrity  without  stain.  In 
the  private  life  to  which  he  retired  he  carried  with 
him  the  general  respect  and  esteem  and  the  affec- 
tion of  a  troop  of  friends;  and  when  by  their  par- 
tiality he  was  afterwards  called  to  the  exercise  of 
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(MAT.  IX.  importaiit  official  funetioiis  he  adfnned  e^eiy  office 
he  held  with  the  hi^^est  civic  yirtnee  and  acoom- 
•plifihmenta.  No  one  now  can  donht  his  patriotism 
or  his  honor,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  once  doubted 
illostrates  merely  the  part  which  the  blackest  sus- 
picions play  in  a  great  eivil  war,  and  the  stress  to 
which  the  public  mind  was  driven  in  the  effort  to 
account  for  the  lack  of  results  he  gave  the  country 
in  retom  for  the  vast  resources  which  were  so  lav- 
ishly placed  in  his  hands. 

.  It  was  in  this  native  inability  to  use  great  means 
to  great  ends  that  his  failure  as  a  general  lay.  It 
was  in  his  temperament  to  exaggerate  the  obstacles 
in  front  of  him^  and  this,  added  to  his  constitational 
aversion  to  prompt  decisions,  caused  those  endless 
delays  which  wasted  the  army,  exasperated  the 
country,  and  ga\  e  the  enemy  unbroken  leisure  for 
maturing  his  phins,  and  constant  opportunity  for 
executing  them.  His  lethargy  of  six  months  in 
front  of  Washington,  to  the  wonder  and  scorn  of 
the  Southern  generals;  his  standing  at  gaze  at 
Yorktown,  halted  witii  his  vast  army  by  Magruder's 
men  in  buckram;  his  innocent  astonishment  at 
Williamsburg  at  finding  the  rebels  would  not  give 
up  Richmond  without  a  fight;  his  station  astride 
the  Chickahominy,  waitini?  for  the  enemy  to  grow 
strong  enough  to  attack  him,  while  his  brave 
soldiers  were  fading  to  specters  with  the  mai*sh 
fever;  his  failure  to  assume  the  offensive  after  the 
Confederate  repulse  at  Seven  Pines;  his  second 
refusal  of  the  favors  of  the  fortune  of  war  when 
Lee  took  his  army  North  of  the  Chickahominy  and 
Porter  fought  him  all  day  with  little  more  than  one 
corpsi  but  with  splendid  courage;  his  starting  for 
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fhe  James,  in  this  crisis  of  his  f atd»  when  he  should  our.  tz. 
have  mardied  upon  Biobmood;  his  final  retreat 
from  Malvern  Hill  to  Harrison's  Landing^  breaking 
the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  who  had  won  on  that 
field  a  victory  so  complete  and  so  glorious— all 
these  mistakes  proved  how  utterly  incapable  he  was 
of  leading  a  great  army  in  grand  war.  No  general 
had  ever  been  offered  such  wonderful  opportunities ; 
and  they  continued  to  be  offered  to  him  to  the  end* 
When  Pope  had  drawn  away  the  enemy  from  Rich- 
mond, and  given  him  an  unmolested  embarkation, 
and  had  fouglit  with  undaunted  valor  against  Lee's 
army,  bot'ore  wiiieh  at  last  he  was  forced  to  give 
wa}'  for  want  of  the  relief  which  he  had  the  right 
to  expect  from  McClellau,  the  President,  magnani- 
mously iguonng  all  his  own  causes  of  quarrel,  gave 
to  McClellau  onco  more  his  old  army,  reenforeed  bv 
Pope's,  and  sent  him  against  an  enemy  who,  in  a 
contempt  for  his  antagonist  acquired  in  the  Penin- 
sula, had  crossed  the  Potomac  and  then  divided 
his  army  in  half.  As  a  crowning  favor  of  chance 
this  was  made  known  to  McClellan,  and  even  this 
incalculable  advantage  he  frittered  away,  and  gave 
Lee  forty-eight  hours  to  call  in  his  scattered  battal- 
ions. After  Autietam,  for  six  Ioiil:  weeks  of  beau- 
tiful autumn  weather  he  lingered  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  under  the  constant  pressure 
of  the  President's  persuasions,  and  aftei-wards 
under  the  lash  of  his  orders  and  reproaches,  unable 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  pursue  the  enemy  so  long 
as  he  could  find  excuse  for  delay  in  a  missing  shoe- 
lace or  a  broken  limber. 

The  devoted  affection  which  he  received  from  his 
amy  was  strange  when  we  consider  how  lacking 
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CB«p.  IS.  he  was  in  those  qnalitieB  which  generally  exelte  the 
admiration  of  soldiers.  When  Snmner,  swinging 
his  hat,  charged  in  front  of  his  lines  at  Savage^s 
Station,  his  white  hair  blowing  in  the  wind ;  when 
IMiil.  Kearny,  who  had  lost  his  bridle  arm  in  Mex- 
ico, rode  in  the  stonn  of  bullets  with  his  reius  iu 
his  teeth,  his  sword  in.  his  i  iLcht  hand,  there  was 
something  which  struck  the  iniaguiation  of  their 
troopers  more  than  far  more  serious  merits  would 
have  done.  But  no  one  ever  saw  General  McClellan 
rej<ncing  iu  baiile.  At  Williamsburg,  the  tirst 
Peninsular  fight,  while  Hooker  and  Kearny  and 
Hancock  were  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict,  ho  was  on 
the  wharf  at  York  town,  very  busy,  doing  an  assist- 
ant quartermaster's  duty ;  the  day  of  Fair  Oaks  he 
spent  on  the  north  side  of  the  riv<  r;  when  the 
current  of  war  rolled  to  the  north  side  'at  Beaver 
Dam  Creek  and  Gaines's  Mill  he  stayed  on  the 
south  bank;  during  the  retreat  to  the  James  he 
was  far  in  advance,  selecting  with  his  intelligent 
enjrijieer's  eye  the  spots  where  Sumner,  I'rauklin, 
and  the  rest  were  to  fight  their  daily  battles;  and 
even  in  the  fury  and  thunder  of  Malvern  Hill,  the 
most  splendid  feat  of  firms  ever  performed  Ijy  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  a  sight  which  a  man  with 
the  true  soldier  blood  in  his  veins  might  give  his 
life  to  see,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  those  glori- 
ous honrs,  the  diapason  of  hi9  greatest  victory 
booming  in  his  ears,  in  his  camp  at  HaxallV  or  on 
board  the  gunboats,  ooldly  and  calmly  making  his 
arrangements  for  the  morrow's  retreat,  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  navy ;  and  at  Antietam,  the  only 
battle  where  he  really  saw  his  own  troops  attacking 
the  enemy,  he  enjoyed  that  wonderful  sight  **the 
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whole  day,"  Rays  General  Palirey,  *'till  towards  the  cbap.  ix. 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  all  the  fighting  was  Paurey. 
over,  on  the  high  ground  near  Pry's  house,  where  he  il^nShw. 
had  some  glasses  strapped  to  the  fence,  so  that  ho  '*p!'i8f* 
ooold  look  in  different  directions.''  We  make  no 
imputation  on  his  coorage;  he  was  a  brave  man; 
but  he  was  too  much  cumbered  with  other  things 
to  take  part  in  his  own  battles. 

With  sueh  limitations  as  Uiese  it  is  not  likely 
that  posterity  will  rank  him  among  the  leading 
generals  of  our  war.  The  most  his  apologists  ask 
for  him  is  a  place  among  the  lespeotable,  painstak-  gwinton. 
ing  offlcers  of  the  second  order  of  talent,  ^that  '"^^T^ 
middle  category  of  meritorious  commanders  * ;  but  ^'pfSSf*" 
when  we  see  such  ardent  friends  and  admirers  as 
General  Webb  and  General  Palfrey,  brought  by  a 
eonsdentions  and  carefnl  study  of  his  career  to 
such  a  conviction  of  his  continuous  mistakes  as 
they  have  expressed,  we  may  well  conclude  that 
the  candid  historian  of  the  future  will  have  no  sen- 
timent but  wonder  when  he  comes  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  long  mismanagement  of  a  great,  brave,  and 
devoted  army,  backed  by  a  Government  which 
strained  every  nerve  to  support  him,  and  by  a 
people  whose  fiery  zeal  would  have  made  him  the 
idol  of  the  nation  if  he  had  given  them  flie  suc- 
cesses which  their  sacrifices  deserved,  and  which 
were  a  dozen  times  within  his  grasp. 

We  have  evidence  from  a  candid  and  intelligent, 
if  not  altogether  impartial,  witness  of  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  lliu  peace  party  of  the  North  by 
the  dismissal  of  General  MfClellnn  from  command. 
Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington, 
arrived  in  New  York  from  a  visit  to  England  on 
Vol.  VI.— 13 
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cuAf.  iJL  the  8th  of  November,  1862.  The  Democrats,  or  the 
Cuuservatives  as  he  called  them,  had  carried  the 
State  and  elected  Mr.  Seymour  governor.  He  found 
them  in  gruat  exultation  over  their  victory.  They 
imagined  that  the  Government  would  at  once  de- 
sist from  the  measures  which  they  had  denounced 
as  arbitrary  or  illegal ;  or,  if  not  at  once,  they  were 
certain  that  after  the  1st  of  January,  when  Mr. 
Seymour  Would  be  inaugurated,  the  Government 
would  not  dare  to  exercise  its  war  powers  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  New-York.  They  con- 
fided to  the  urbane  and  genial  j  epresentative  of  the 
British  Government  much  more  spacious  hopes 
than  these, —  hopes  which  they  were  not  yet  ready 
to  avow  to  their  own  countrymen,'  —  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  "  s>'ek  to  terminate  the  war,  not  to  push 
it  to  extremity ;  that  ho  would  endeavor  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  the  people  of  the  South  and 
renounce  the  idea  of  subjugating  or  exterminating 
them.^  But  these  rising  hopes,  Lord  Lyons  says, 
**  were  dashed  by  the  next  day*s  news.**  The  dis- 
missal of  General  McClellan  caused  an  irritation 
not  unmixed  with  consternation  and  despondency. 
The  general  had  been  regarded  as  the  repiesenta- 
tive  of  Conservative  principIoB  in  the  army.  Sup- 
port of  him  bad  been  made  one  of  tbe  articles 
of  the  Conservative  electoral  programme.  His  dis- 
missal was  taken  as  a  sign  that  tbe  President  had 
thrown  himself  entirely  into  tbe  arms  of  tbe  extreme 

1  Lord  LyouB  sAys : I  listened  even  at  tbe  risk  of  loeuig  the 

with  fttt«iiti<m  to  tke  Moooiitt  Bonthern  8tet«B  altogvtiwr;  bat 

given  me  of  tho  plans  aud  liopps  it  ^vas  plain  it  wns  not  tliought 

of  the  Conservative  party.    At  prudeut  to  avow  the  desire."  — 

the  bottom  I  thought  I  peroeived  Lettor  of  Lovd  I^TonotoEftriBni* 

•  4Mto»to pot  u  ond  to  tb«  mat  rnUlf  dated  No?«nib«r  17, 1863. 
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Radical  party,  aud  that  the  attempt  to  carry  out  our.  it. 
the  .policy  of  that  party  would  be  persisted  in." 
The  "  party  ^  and  the  "  policy  ^  referred  to  were  of 
course  tlie  HopiiMifan  party  of  the  nation,  and  the 
poHry  of  currying  th(»  war  through  to  the  end,  and 
saving  the  Union  intact  by  all  the  means  within 
the  power  of  the  Government ;  and  in  this  foi*ecast 
the  Conservative  gentlemen  of  New  York,  who 
sought  the  accomplished  envoy  of  Great  Britain  to 
unbosom  to  him  their  joys  and  their  griefs,  showed 
that  however  they  may  have  been  lacking  in  patriot- 
ism or  self-respect  they  were  not  deficient  in  logio 
or  sagacity. 
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OBtf.  z.  XT  was  on  a  raw  and  gusty  November  day  that 
X  General  Buckingham  arrived  at  Bumside^i 
headquarters  at  the  little  village  of  Orlean,  and 
dalivored  him  the  orders  to  take  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  greatly  Riirpriped, 
he  himself  says  *^  shocked,''  at  the  news.  He  told 
General  Bnddngham  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
required  very  serious  thought;  that  he  did  not 
want  the  oommand;  that  it  had  been  offered  to 
him  twice  bef oiei  and  that  he  did  not  feel  he  could 
take  it  He  called  two  of  his  staff-officers  into 
consultation,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  resisted 
TMUt^ony.  importuuities  that  he  should  accept  it;  he 
oJSSKSttoe  told  them,  what  in  the  light  of  experience  we 
?Sew£  know  was  true^  that  he  "was  not  competent  to 
^Stat  command  such  a  large  army."  He  had  said  as 
much  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  when  they  on  a  former  occasion  had  inti* 
mated  to  him  that  such  a  promotion  was  thought 
of.  In  the  dissatisfaction  prevailing  in  high  quar- 
t^i-s  in  Washington  against  McClellan  the  name  of 
Bnrnside  had  been  more  tliau  once  mentioned,  in 
the  councils  of  the  Governrnt  nt,  as  liis  successor  — 
a  suggestion  which  Bumside  had  always  discoun- 
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tenanoecL  He  mm  an  iotiniate  and  dcfvoted  friend  obat.  x. 
of  MeCleUan,  and  thought  him  better  fitted  than  un^ 
any  one  else  in  the  Anny  of  the  Potomao  to  com- 
mand it  But  now,  f oroed  to  decide  in  one  short 
hour  of  twilight,  finding  himself  with  no  oounsel 
bnt  that  of  General  Buckingham,  who  bore  the 
orders  and  urged  the  wishes  of  the  Government, 
and  of  his  staff,  who  were  naturally  rejoiced  at  his 
promotion,  he  was  unable  to  persist  in  his  rolusal. 
He  and  General  Backingham  started  at  once  for 
McClellan's  headquarters  at  Rectortown,  and  there, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  deposed  general  could 
say  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
General  Bumside  to  obey  his  orders,  and  that  he 
congratulated  him  upon  his  good  fortune.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  to  which  of  these  commanders  the 
message  of  Genernl  liiK'kingham  was  of  the  more 
evil  omen.  Th''  reiii-  ival  of  McClellan  was  a  blow 
to  him,  the  bitterness  of  which  was  to  last  through 
his  life ;  but  there  was  reserved  for  General  Burn- 
side  as  ;i  <  >nsequence  of  his  new  honors  a  day  of 
disaster  and  ^loom,  which  to  a  man  of  his  sensitive 
and  kindly  nature  must  have  been  bitterer  stiH. 
It  can  be  safely  said  that  from  the  hour  when  in 
that  blinding  snow-storm  he  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  the  hour 
when  he  laid  it  down  in  discouragement  and  de< 
spair,  he  did  not  see  a  mngle  happy  day. 

Yet  even  now  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  better 
choice  at  that  moment  the  Government  couhi  have 
made.  He  was  next  in  rank  to  the  commanding 
general.  Of  Medellan's  snbordinates  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomao  there  were  none  who  had  as  yet 
shown  eapadty  for  important  independent  corn- 
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CHAP.x.  mand;  while  Bnmside  had  at  least  the  prestige  of 
a  great  success  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  in  army  eireles  and  had  made,  like  Mc* 
Clellan,  a  prosperous  career  for  himself  in  civil  life. 
He  hud  hosts  of  friends,  was  manly,  honorable,and 
chivakons  in  character ;  he  was  aa  acceptable  to 
the  adherents  of  McOleUan  as  any  one  could  have 
been,  and  was  as  litUe  objectionable  to  ModeUan 
himself  as  it  was  possible  for  his  saocessor  to  be. 
They  were  up  to  that  time  close  friends.  The  un- 
kind eritieisms  of  Bumside^  conduct  at  Antietam, 
which  McClellan  afterwards  embodied  in  his  re- 
port, were  reflections  which  had  arisen  long  after 
the  fight,  prompted  by  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion* To  the  ardent  spirits  in  Congress  and  in  the 
press,  who  were  urging  a  more  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  Bumside  was  highly  acceptable 
and  his  appointment  was  greeted  with  great  en* 
thusiasm. 

Somewhat  to  Mr.  Lincolnls  chagrin,  the  first  act 
im  of  the  new  general  was  to  object  to  the  plan  of 
campaign  which  had  been  funiished  to  McClellan 
from  Washington.  Instead  of  this  he  proposed  to 
transfer  his  army  to  iPredericksburg  and  from  that 
point  to  move  upon  Bichmond«  General  Halleek 
went  down  to  visit  him,  and  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  matter  took  place  between  them.  Neither 
seemed  inclined  to  yield  his  preferences,  and  Halleek 
went  back  to  Washington  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Pref?ident.  He,  haviDg  given  his  confidence, 
was  not,  at  this  early  day,  inclined  to  limit  or  with- 
draw it.  He  therefore  assented  to  Bnrnside's  plan 
on  condition  that  he  "move  rapidly^ — and  it  was 
put  immediately  in  the  way  of  execution.  But 
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every  step  in  this  unhappy  campaign  went  wrong  oiur.  x. 

from  the  very  beginning.  General  Halleck  and 
General  Burnside  seemed  never  fully  to  understand 
each  other.  General  II;i]leck  says  in  his  report 
that  Burnside  was  not  expected  to  move  to  Fal- 
mouth, but  to  cross  his  army  by  the  fords  of  the 
Upper  Rappahannock  and  then  move  down  and  y^^^^ 
seize  the  heights  south  of  Fredericksburg.  He  was  " 
.  slow  in  beginning  the  movement,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  he  f<«niid  that 
the  pontoons,  by  which  he  had  expected  lo  cross, 
had  not  arrived,  but  thnt  Lee  and  his  army  had. 
Sumner  had  got  thei  a  few  days  in  advance,  and  im. 
had  asked  permission  of  Burnside  to  cross  and  take 
the  h.  ip^hts  whioh  afterwards  proved  so  deadly  to 
oiirli  (>oj>s.  This  permission  was  refused.  Hooker 
in  turn  had  asked  leave  to  cross  his  corps  at  one  of 
the  upper  fords  to  come  in  upon  the  left  flank  of 
Lee,  but  tliis  proposition  was  also  declined.  If 
Burn  side  had  been  able  to  cross  the  river  on  the 
day  he  arrived  at  Falmouth  he  might  still  have 
been  in  time  to  occupy  the  important  position 
opposite  him  without  kMe^  for  it  was  only  that  day 
that  Longstreel^s  corps  was  pat  in  motion  towards  iah\ 
Frederieksburff  and  it  was  a  week  later  before 

Vol  ^IC  2^  1 

Jaekson  was  ordered  to  join  him  there.  But  the  ^«n.  ' 
pontoons  had  not  arrived,  and  an  acrimonious  con- 
troversy, covering  hundreds  of  pages  of  the  official 
reoords,  arose  as  to  the  responsibility  for  this  failure. 
It  is  a  oontroversy  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no 
candid  reader  of  ^e  records  can  take  sides.  Neither 
General  Burnside,  nor  those  staff-officers  specially 
charged  with  the  duty,  nor  General  Halleck,  nor 
the  engineer  officers  in  whose  jurisdiction  the 
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OBAF.  z.  biuuiess  lay,  paid  Buffideiitly  prompt  and  ocmtni- 
uohb  attention  to  it.  Each  natnially  endeavora  to 
throw  the  blame  on  the  others,  but  tiiere  was  not  a 

Btirn»td«»  man  in  oonneotion  with  the  affair  who  acted  witii 


the  promptnew  asd  energy  K>qaii«d.  Thebtidge 
v-**-  '  trains  did  not  arrive  until  tiie  afternoon  of  the  25th 
of  Novembec^  and  it  was  not  nntil  the  10th  of 
December  that  Qeneral  Bumside  was  ready  for  his 
perilous  enterprise  of  Grossing  the  Bappahannodc 
The  President  yidted  the  anny  on  the  27th  of 
November,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  Bnm- 
side  with  regard  to  hia  campaign.  Bumside  told 
llbr.  Lincoln  that  he  had  all  the  men  he  wanted; 
that  he  could  not  handle  a  greater  number  to  ad- 
vantage ;  that  he  thought  he  could  cross  the  river 
and  drive  the  enemy  away,  though  it  was  somewhat 
lisky.  The  Preddent  returned  to  his  steamer,  and 
on  tiie  way  to  Washington  wrote  a  letter  to  H^Deck 
detailing  the  above  conversation  with  Bumside,  and 
going  on  to  say:  ^  I  wish  the  case  to  stand  more 
favorably  than  this  in  two  respects.  First,  I  wish 
his  crossing  of  the  river  to  be  neai'ly  free  from  risk ; 
and,  secondly,  I  wish  the  enemy  to  be  prevented 
.  from  falling  back,  accumulating  strength  as  ho 
na  goes,  into  his  intrenchmeiits  at  Kichmoud."  He 
then  proposed  a  plan  of  campaign  ut  \\liich  the 
main  features  were  these :  Burnside  was  to  remaiu 
for  the  present  at  Falmouth;  to  occupy  the  south 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock  about  Port  Royal  with 
a  strong  force,  say  25,000  men ;  an  equal  force  to 
be  placed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Pamunkey  as 
high  up  as  it  could  be  protected  by  gunboats. 
When  all  was  ready,  Burnside  to  cross  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  the  two  auxiliaiy  ai-mies  to  march 
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simultaneously,  the  force  from  Port  Royal  upon  chat.  x. 

Lee's  right  flank,  while  that  from  the  Pamuiikey 

could  hold  or  destroy  the  roads  and  bridges  in  his 

rear.   Such  a  movement,  if  successful,  would  be 

destructive  of  Lee's  aiTJiy;  wliile  if  it  failed,  the 

retreat  ti>  the  support  oi"  the  gunboats  would  always 

be  practicable.   This  plau  was  rejected  by  both  unoom 

Halleck  and  Bumside  on  the  ground  that  the  force 

on  the  Pamunkey  could  not  be  rais<  •!  and  put  in  hoSL'^iu. 

position  without  too  much  waste  of  time. 

In  the  raeiin  tinu'  tli<*  enemy  had  not  lost  a  day. 
Lee^s  entire  army  was  tiow  concentrated  at  Fred- 
ericksburg and  for  several  miles  above  and  below ; 
General  Longstreet  on  the  left,  holding  the  heights 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  while  Jackson^s 
corps  was  stationed  on  the  crest  of  the  hills  below, 
the  two  commands  covering  the  entire  range  of 
heights  from  above  the  oity  to  the  Richmond  Bail- 
road.  Beyond  Jackson^  Stuart  with  his  cavalry 
and  the  horse  artillery  occupied  the  plain  to  the 
river.  The  Confederates  had  thrown  up  fonnidable 
earthworks  and  planted  batteries  at  every  advanta- 
geous point  The  whole  line  of  hills  had  become 
one  great  fortress  manned  by  the  veteran  soldiers 
of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  under  the  three  ablest 
oommanders  of  the  South. 

At  the  time  that  General  Bumside  resolved  to 
cross,  his  plan  of  battle  was  at  best  vagae  and  eon- 
fused.  He  had  at  first  intended  to  cross  the  river 
some  foorteen  miles  below  the  city;  hnt  at  the  last 
moment  finding  that  the  enemy  had  prepared  to 
resist  him  at  that  pointy  he  changed  his  mind  and 
oonelnded  to  throw  his  bridges  across  to  the  town 
of  Fredericksburg  and  to  assault  the  Ck>nfederate 
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coir.z.  position  in  front.  It  was  a  bold  determination,  but 
the  credit  that  is  to  be  given  to  General  Burn- 
81(16  for  his  unquestioned  bravery  must  be  taken 
from  that  which  is  to  be  awarded  to  his  discretion. 
It  was  with  utter  amazement,  mingled  with  satis- 
faction, that  the  Confederates,  in  the  safe  shelter  of 
their  impregnable  works,  wat<^hed  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  moviiiiT  across  the  Rappahanno<'k  to  the 
attack.  General  liin  iiside's  nrmy  had  been  divided, 
at  his  rtM^negt,  into  three  graixl  divisions:  Sumner 
com ij landed  the  right,  Franklin  the  left,  and 
Hooker  was  held  in  reserve.  The  duty  which 
Burnside  says  he  expected  of  Frankiiu  was  to  at- 
tack the  riirlit  wing  of  the  ConlVderate  army  poste*! 
upon  tlx '  iiiils  ])elow  the  town  and  to  gain  the  crest 
of  th(  liills,  which  would  give  him  access  to  the 
newly  made  road  which  led  in  the  rear  of  all  the 
rebel  works.  Sumner,  after  tiie  attack  of  Franklin 
had  been  fully  developed,  was  to  move  din  ctly  out 
upon  two  roads  which  led  thi'ough  the  town,  and 
storm  the  heights  behind  the  city.  The  troops 
uaa.  began  crossing  at  dawn  on  the  11th  ot  December. 
The  building  of  the  bridges  proceeded  but  slowly 
at  first  on  account  of  the  harassing  fire  of  the 
enemy,  but  a  body  of  troops  sent  over  in  tlie  pon- 
toons themselves  charged  upon  their  assailants  in 
the  town  and  quickly  cleared  the  ground.  The 
bridges  were  then  at  once  completed,  and  the  army 
passed  over  without  loss.  By  the  night  of  the  12th 
the  troops  were  all  in  position,  and  Burnside  visited 
the  different  eominands  to  decide  upon  his  final 
orders  for  the  next  day.  He  must  have  been  in 
some  confusion  and  trouble  of  mind,  being  even 
then  not  unoonsdons  of  a  want  of  sympathy  and 
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confidence  between  himself  and  his  loading  g(;n-  cbat. 
erals.  It  is  probabl\'  due  to  this  fact  that  his  orders 
to  Franklin  were  so  lacking  in  definiteness  that 
that  general  passed  the  night,  as  he  says,  in  "sleep- 
less anxiety,"  not  precisely  knowing  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him  the  next  day ;  and  it  was  not  until 
half -past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  8tSS?nt, 
that  General  James  A.  Hardie  arrived  at  Fraulxlin's  Koi!/"" 
headquarters  witli  the  programme  for  the  battle,  p.  W 
Even  then  the  v^igueness  had  not  disappeai'ed  from 
General  Burnside's  intentions.  Instead  of  an  order 
to  assault  the  Ik  i  i^^lits  in  front  of  him  with  the  entire 
force  at  hi'^  (lisfK)sition,  General  Bumside  merely 
direer^Ml  Franklin  to  "  keep  your  whole  connnand  in 
position  for  a  rapid  movement  down  the  old  Rich- 
mond road  ;  and  you  will  send  out  at  once  a  divi- 
sion, at  least,  to  pass  below  Smithfield,  to  seize  if 
possible  the  heights  near  Captain  HamUton's,  .  .  . 
taking  car©  ta  keep  it  well  supported,  and  its  line 
of  retreat  open."  Upon  these  ambiguous  orders 
Fraaklin  fought  aU  day,  sending  in  at  first  Headers 
division,  and  following  it  up  snocessiTely  with 
five  others,^  until  more  than  a  whole  anny  corps 
was  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  battle. 
Meade  did  all  that  any  one  conld  have  done.  He 
made  a  brilliant  and  resolute  ehaige,  penetrating 
the  line  of  A,  P.  Hill's  division,  Buiprising  the  line 
in  rear  and  putting  it  to  rout,  capturing  three 
hundred  prisoners  and  several  stands  of  colors. 
But  the  bravest  of  men  cannot  long  hold  his  hand 
in  the  flames,  and  Meade>  exposed  to  a  galling  fire 
in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  was  soon  compelled  to 
retire.  The  reenforcemente  which  Franklin  sent 

iQibbon*^  Birney's,  SicUes's,  DoMMay^a,  nA  Newton't. 
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Oiur.  X.  him  chfieked  the  pnisnit  of  the  enemy,  but  althoni^ 
the  fight  raged  on  the  left  all  day  the  point  whieh 
Meade  reached  in  the  morning  was  never  regained. 
General  Franklin  ahrays  insisted  that  General 
Bnmside  the  night  before  had  not  fovoied  his  prop- 
osition to  attack  on  the  left  in  foree^  and  that  he 
understood  the  movement  oidered  on  the  morning 
of  the  Idth  was  to  be  merely  a  strong  reoonnais- 
sance^  and  that  he  remained  under  that  impression 
until  a  later  hour  of  the  day,  when  Bunudde  sent 
an  aide-de-camp  to  order  an  advance  on  the  heights 
in  front  of  him  —  a  movement  which  then  seemed 
to  him  impracticable.  Bumside,  on  the  contrary, 
always  contended  that  Franklin  had  not  done  his 
full  duty,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War  took  the  same  g^und  in  their  report.* 

iQeneral  Franklin  sayathftt  on  troops  before  daylight.  He  stated 

fhieereniugof  t]iel2thof  Deoem-  at  one  time  that  I  should  have 

ber,  General  Bornaide  came  to  my  orders  In  any  event  before 

his  headquarters  and  there  in  the  midnight,  sod  at  another,  that  I 

presence  of  his  corps  commaud-  should  have  them  iu  two  or  three 

ers,  Generals  Smith  and  Reynolds,  honn.  He  left  my  headquarters 

the  subject  of  the  next  dajr's  at-  about  f'  p.     .  nn  f  I  awaited  his 

tack  was  disousaed.    Franklin  orders  duiing  the  night.  None 

a»7s,  *'  I  strongly  advised  GeneTal  rsMhed  me  imtil  half-past  seven 

BuTTiside  to  mnkr  ;\ti  n?tn from  o'clock  in  the  morning.    At  mid- 

j^nnj^^     my  division  upon  the  enemy's  night  I  sent  an  aide  to  ask  for 

••Rei>eiiion   right,  with  a  eolnmn  of  at  least  them,  and  veeetTed  the  reply  th«t 

Vfir  x.'      thirtythonr  a;: !  men  to  be  sent  in  they  were  being  prepared  and 

pp.  iw,  uo.  at  daylight  in  the  morning.  At  would  be  sent  forthwith." 

that  time  two  divisions  of  Qmi-  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  sev- 
eral Hooker's  command  were  on  era!  days  elapned  after  the  battle 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  near  before  ri.  neral  Burnsido  ex- 
the  bridges  that  I  had  crossed,  pressed  any  dissatisfactiou  with 
la  order  to  mnko  such  an  attack  FvankUn.  Franklin  indeed  M- 
as  I  fldvised.  I  informed  Ornf^rnl  ports  that  Pumstde  told  him  sev- 
Bumside  that  these  two  divisions  eral  days  a£ter  the  battle  that  "  I 
iiiiist  he  crossed  dmlnirthenlffht.  alone  of  his  (fenessls  had  'held 
I  reiterated  my  rcqneKt.  that  T  up  his  hands/ as  he  expressed  it, 
should  receive  my  orders  as  early  that  he  had  fully  determined  to 
•a  ^ouOHit,  tint  I  might  make  rasigii  his  eowmind  tud  to  tm> 

lliUUVi.111.  tho  neosBStiydispositioiisof  ttko  ornnond  90  m  his  ■BBasssor.*' 
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A])ont  eleven  o'clock  General  SmniH  r  ^vas  or-  chap.  x. 
dered  to  push  his  tninjis  out  throuLrh  the  \  o\v\\.  and  p^|3, 
attack  the  heights  iu  the  rear.  Although  Ueiieral 
Bumside  Imd  some  intimation  of  the  extent  of  tlie 
Confederate  works,  yet  for  lack  of  proper  recon- 
naissances neither  he  nor  any  of  his  officers  had 
any  conception  of  their  real  strength ;  so  that 
Sumner's  corps,  as  they  pushed  out  under  the  gray 
wintry  skies  over  the  so-callod  Telegraph  and  Plank 
roads  in  high  hopes  of  oanying  the  enemy's  line, 
were  merely  going  to  certain  slaughter,  unrelieyed 
by  any  possibility  of  success.  The  roads  they 
were  following  brought  them  directly  to  a  sharp 
eminence  sannounted  by  the  high  ground  of  an 
estate  known  as  Marye^s.  Its  eastern  boundary 
was  itself  a  fortification  consisting  of  a  road  partly 
sunken  running  north  and  south ;  on  the  side  of  the 
road  towards  the  town  was  a  stone  wall  four  feet 
high ;  on  the  side  towards  Marye's,  a  similar  wall 
supporting  the  base  of  the  hill.  Both  sides  of  the 
toad  had  been  reenforoed  and  fortifled  by  the 
Confederate  engineers  and  artillerists.  The  whole 
declivity  was  one  bristling  mass  of  cannon  and 
of  mnsketsy  served  by  stoat-hearted  soldiers,  wait- 
ing silently  in  the  grimmest  joy  a  soldier  ever 
knows — that  of  seeing  his  enemy  approach  him, 
and  in  his  power.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  the  mind  shrinks  and  nekens  at  the  task 
of  describing  the  carnage  of  that  day.  Sumner 
sent  forward  the  divisions  of  French  and  Han- 
cock  as  his  storming  column.  They  marched 
some  1700  yards,  absolutely  without  shelter,  under 
a  withering  fire.  When  they  came  within  assault* 
ing  distance  there  were  not  enough  of  them  left 
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CBxr.x.  to  assault.  Hancock's  (iivision  lost  2000  men 
and  French's  1200;  some  of  the  men  fell  within 
twenty-five  paces  of  the  stone  wall.  Sturgis's 
division  exiiibited  the  same  bravery  and  shared 
the  same  fate ;  General  Carroll  next  came  up,  and 
then  Griffin,  pushing?  their  lines  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  death-dealing  hill,  and  then  falling 
back  without  result. 

Hooker  at  last  was  ordered  to  take  wliat  was  left 
of  his  troops, — -the  rest  having  previously  been 
sent  in  other  directions, — and  attack  these  impreg- 
nable heights.  There  was  proha>)ly  no  man  \u  the 
army  whose  appetite  for  lighting  was  less  question- 
able than  Hooker's  —  but  it  is  entirely  to  his  credit 
that  when  he  looked  at  the  position  he  was  ordered 
to  assault,  he  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Bumside  to  advise  him  not  to  attack  at  that  place. 
Bornaide,  who  by  this  time  had  reached  a  danger* 
ons  point  of  excitement,  reiterated  the  order  to 
attack;  then  "Fighting  Joe  Hooker"  put  spurs  to 
his  horse  and  rode  to  headquarters,  and  there,  for 
the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life,  begged  that  his 
troops  might  not  be  ordered  to  deBtmction.  Gen- 
eral Bumside  still  insisted  upon  his  orders,  and 
Hooker,  -with  a  final  protest,  went  back  to  his  de- 
voted column.  It  suited  QeneraL  Bumside  af ter- 
warda  to  think  tbat  this  protesting  attitude  of 
Hookef^s  (^minlshed  the  vigor  of  his  attack;  but 
there  was  no  foundation  for  such  a  belief.  No 
braver  or  more  hopeless  assault  was  ever  made. 
Hooker  accompanied  in  person  bis  soldiers  of  the 
Fifth  Corps,  under  General  Butterfield;  the  division 
commanders  were  Griffin,  Sykes,  and  Humphreys. 
All  distingdshed  themsidves  equally  for  bravery 
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and  good  conduct.  The  final  eliarge  of  Humphreys's  chap.  x. 
tli vision  was  one  of  the  most  i"emurkable  incidents 
of  tlie  war.  Ho  commanded  two  brigades,  about 
4500  strong.  They  were  mostly  fresh  troops  who 
had  nev^or  been  in  battle  before.  As  the\-  advanced 
to  the  front  the  officers  were  greatly  oin  i  a  rrassed  by 
the  number  of  soldiers  whom  they  found  lying  oa 
their  faces,  unable  to  resist  the  murderous  fire.  A 
part  of  Humphreys's  division  at  once  followed  tho 
example  of  these  troops,  and  lyingdown,  began  tirmg 
at  the  rebel  infantrv  some  two  hundred  vards  in 
advance.  General  Humphreys,  who  had  no  supt  rior 
in  that  army  in  ability  or  bravery,  seeing  that 
nothing  could  be  done  by  musketry  fire  against  the 
rebel  position,  determined  as  a  last  resort  to  try 
to  charge  with  the  bayonet.  Bv  the  personal  exer- 
tions of  himself  and  his  sta£[  he  induced  his  com- 
maud  to  cease  firing  and  formed  them  for  a  charge. 
He  gave  orders  to  pay  no  attentioii  to  the  men  lying 
on  the  gix>und,  but  to  run  over  them  and  to  stop 
for  nothing  till  they  had  crossed  bayonets  with  the 
enemy.  He  then  ordered  the  officers  to  the  front. 
Tyler's  brigade,  led  by  Tyler  and  HumphreySi 
marched  with  a  cheer  over  the  ground  nnder  the 
heaviest  fire  of  the  day.  **The  stone  wall,''  says 
Humphreys  in  his  report,  was  a  sheet  of  flame 
that  enveloped  the  head  and  flanks  of  the  column. 
Officers  and  men  were  falling  rapidly  and  die  head 
of  the  ooimnn  was  at  length  bron^t  to  a  stand 
when  oiose  np  to  the  wall.  Up  to  this  time  not  a 
shot  had  been  fired  by  the  oolumn,  but  now  some 
firing  began ;  it  lasted  but  a  minute,  when  in  spite 
of  all  our  efforts  the  column  turned  and  began  to  ^^  j^ 
retire  slowly."  At  the  end  of  this  magnificent  V«i 
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OHAP.  X  tiiougli  disaBtroiis  charge  only  one  member  of  Hom- 
phreys'b  staff  ijnA  left  mounted,  and  bk  hone 
had  three  wounds;  the  general  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him ;  yet  so  effective  was  the  indomi- 
table spirit  of  Humphreys  upon  his  men  that  the 
w. R.     meager  remnautol  thum  retirt^d  " slowly  aud  in  good 
pwm  "  order,  singing  and  hurrahing."    He  had  lost  in  a 
few  minutes  1019  men.    As  Humphreys  led  back 
TSthHony,  his  uudaunted  soldiers  from  the  fight,  it  was  grow- 
OM^JnitLs  ing  dark.   Hooker  concludes  his  story  by  the  grim 
«Mi>t^Wttr.  remark:  "Finding  I  had  lost  as  many  men  as  my 
p.  6<». '    orders  required  me  to  lose,  I  suspended  the  attack.^ 
General  Burn^ide  passed  the  gi-eater  part  of  the 
night  among  the  officers  aiKl  ihpti  of  the  ri^rlit  ^  ing. 
It  was  a  cheerless  promenade,  utterly  devoid  of 
comfort  or  encouragement.    In  the  morning,  unre- 
freshed  by  sleep  or  any  other  sonree  of  cheer,  he 
had  to  decide  upon  his  com  si*  tor  the  day.  What- 
ever else  he  may  have  laeked,  he  did  not  ]npk 
bravery.    Perhaps  we  might  use  a  stronger  word 
to  describe  his  state  of  mind  on  that  gloomy  morn- 
ing of  the  14th.   His  first  orders  breathed  a  spirit 
akin  to  desperation.   He  directed  General  Sumner 
to  order  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  to  form  in  column 
of  attack  by  regiments.   These  were  his  household' 
troops ;  he  had  led  them  to  victory  before ;  he  con- 
sidered that  they  would  be  faithful  to  him  though 
all  the  world  besides  abandoned  him.   He  deter- 
mined to  lead  them  in  person '  against  those  fatal 
heights  where  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  array  had 
been  shattered  the  preyious  day.  But  before  the 

1  Gen.  Parke,  his  chief-of-8tftff,  iter's  Montlily,''  Jan.,  1880,  p. 
■o  likfomed  Henry  J.  Baymond.  422.  Franklin  gives  the  same 
See  the  Ifttter't  diaiy  in  ''Mb-  Meonnt. 
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hour  when  the  oolmnn  was  to  have  started,  General  obat.  jl 
Sumner  came  to  bim.  The  orders  he  had  received 
dismayed  even  fhat  optimistie  veteran,  who  always 
rejoiced  in  the  turmoil  of  hattle  when  there  was 
anything  like  a  chance  for  his  side.    He  said: 
'^General,  I  hope  yon  will  desist  from  tiiis  attack.  ^^S^ny, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  general  officer  who  approves 
of  ity  and  I  think  it  will  prove  disastrous  to  the  or^wlS 
army.**  Advice  like  this  from  one  so  hardy  and  v.m^' 
sanguine  as  Sumner  naturally  affected  Buniside. 
He  kept  ids  column  of  attack  formed,  hut  called 
his  division  and  corps  commanders  into  consulta^ 
tion ;  they  were  unanimous  against  him.  He  then 
crossed  the  river  and  consulted  the  officers  on  the 
other  side,  with  the  same  result.   He  next  asked 
Franklin^s  opinion,  which  was  the  same ;  he  would 
not  at  once  yield  his  resolution,  and  dallied  with  it 
all  that  day  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next.  But 
on  the  evening  of  the  15th  he  resolved  to  withtliaw  Dec,i«a. 
his  troops  to  Falmouth,  and  in  the  night,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  and  a  driving  storm,  this  was 
successfully  accomplished ;  and  on  the  16th  Gen- 
eral Lee,  who  had  been  anxiously  expecting  another 
attack,  telegraphed  to  Richmond:  "As  far  as  can 
be  ascertained  this  stormy  morning,  the  enemy  lias 
disappeared  in  our  immediate  froTit,  and  has  re- 
crossed  the  Rappahannock.    T  pi  *  siiiiic  he  is  med-     w. r. 
itating  a  passage  at  some  other  pomt."  p.m«. 

It  was  General  Lee*s  impression  that  another 
crossing  would  immediately  be  made  at  some  dis- 
tance belnw  Fredericksburg,  and  he  took  his  meas- 
ures aoeordmgly.  He  wi'ote  to  Richmond :  "  Should 
the  enemy  cross  at  Port  Royal  in  force  before  I  can 
get  this  army  in  position  to  meet  him,  I  think  it 

Vol.  VL— 14 
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CBJtr.  X.  more  adyantageous  to  retire  to  the  Annas  and  give 
w.B.     battle  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock. 

Vol*  3EZI 

p.  Mft. "  My  design  was  to  have  done  so  in  the  first  instance.** 
This  greatest  of  Lee's  victories  was  therefore  an 
accident,  flung  into  his  hands  by  the  fortunes  of 
war.^ 

Terrible  as  was  tbls  defeat,  and  directly  charge- 
able as  it  wab  u>  the  en-ors  of  the  general  in 
command,  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  sterling 
worth  of  his  personal  chai*acter  that  it  did  not 
materially  injure  him  in  the  public  estimation. 
His  conduct  after  the  fight  was  in  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  his  predecessor.  Instead  of  throwing 
upon  the  Govemnient  the  blame  of  his  disaster,  as 
McClollan  did  on  every  occasion,  in  his  report  of 
am  the  17th  of  December  he  assumed  entire  respon- 
sibility. He  gave  generous  praise  to  his  ofiBcers 
and  men.  "For  the  faihire  in  the  attack  I  am 
responsible,''  h(^  said,  "as  tlie  extreme  gallantry, 
courage,  and  endurance  shown  ])y  them  was  never 
excelled  and  would  have  canied  tho  points  had  it 
been  possible.  .  .  The  fact  that  I  decided  to  move 
from  Warn^nton  on  to  this  line  rather  against  tlie 
opininTi  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  yourself 
[General  Ualleck],  and  that  you  have  left  the  whole 

1  The  monthly  return  of  Lee's  side's  army  the  same   day  is 

array  for  December  31,1862,  1 85,3b B ;  the  agfn^egate  present 

gives  as  his  aggr^iate  present  and  absent  is  207,379.  The 

91,093.   Aggr^Ruto  pr<»seut  and  actual  number  of  eflfeetives  pres- 

absent  152,842.    Hj«  losses  in  ent  and  equipped  for  duty  in  the 

killed  and  wounded  in  the  liattk<  fi^ht  is  lisml  to  ast-ertaiu ;  it  is 

r  f  FrederickKbiir?.  tin  offit  iiiUy  not  far  from  75,000  with  Lee  and 

staled  by  his  Medical  Director,  100.000  with  Bumaide.  The 

wer«4201»of  which  more  than  Union  loss  was  in  killed  ]_'s4 

two-thir.ls  were  suffered  in  front  nn.l  in  wotitulcd  OCno,  making  in 

of  Franklin.    W.  E.    Vol,  XXL,  alllo.^^  J.    Tli.' Union  missing 

pp.  1082  and  562.  werei7.;i>.   W.B.  Vol.  ZXL, 

TheagsregftteprvMiilofBiiTii-  pp.  924  and  142. 
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management  in  my  hands,  without  giving  me  obaf.x. 
orders,  makes  me  the  more  responsible.  .  .  I  will 

add  here  that  the  movement  was  made  earlier  than 
you  expected,  aud  after  the  President,  Secretary, 
and  yourself  requested  me  not  to  be  in  haste,  for 
the  reason  that  we  were  siniplied  much  sooner  by     w.  r. 
tii6  different  Staff  Departments  than  was  autici-     p  ««' 
pated  when  I  last  saw  you.** 

This  manly  shouldering  of  the  blame  which  he 
felt  was  his  own  went  far  in  the  mind  of  a  generous 
people  to  redeem  many  errors  of  judgment.  The 
President  sent  a  kin<l  and  s\nnpathetic  dispatch  to 
the  army,  in  which  ho  said:  "Although  you  were 
not  successfnl,  tlie  aitcTiipt  was  not  an  error  nor 
the  failure  other  than  a^  <  idi  ut.  The  courage  with 
which  you  in  an  oy)eii  field  maintained  the  contest 
against  an  intrenched  foe,  and  the  consummate 
skill  and  success  with  which  you  crossed  and  re- 
cro^«fd  the  river  in  the  fa^'e  of  the  enemy,  show  uae^ 
that  you  possess  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  arni}^,  ^ottSe^ 
which  will  yet  give  victory  to  the  cause  of  the 
country  and  of  popular  government."  General  pv^«7,oa. 
Burnside  received  friendly  and  encouraging  letters 
also  from  General  Halleck  and  the  Secretary  of 
War.  But  the  damage  which  he  had  received  could 
not  be  healed  by  complimentary  letters  or  general 
ordera.    That  indefinable  abstraction  which  is 

1  The   magnanimity   of    this  ber  13,  1865,  he  referred  again 

wwni  WM  ftbore  IIm»  oompre-  to  this  fataebood  and  gave  it  » 

hension  of  the  newspaper  corre-  categorical  denial.    The  raport, 

ttpondents,  and  they  at  once  he  saya,  "was  written  at  my 

started  a  rumor  that  Burnside  headqasrters  without  eonsnlta- 

ma<lt'  it  uikUt  onlorw  from  tiou  with  Hiiy  person  out»i<lt>  of 

Washington.    This  story  he  al-  my  own  personal  staH^  and  is  oor- 

ways  indignautly  ropadiatedf  and  fset  in  aU  partieiilan.'''— 'W*  B. 

ia  Ills  final  report,  d«ted  Norsm-  YoL  XXL,  p.  96. 
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cmir.  z.  called  the  morale  of  the  army,  had  suffered  a  griev- 
ous hurt  in  those  days  of  December.  Every  officer 
who  had  leave  to  come  to  Washington  whispered  a 
wof ul  story  of  disorganization  and  discouragement 
in  the  ears  of  his  political  friends.  Even  the  cheery 
Somner,  when  examined  by  a  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, while  stoutly  defending  his  cliief,  admitted 
"  there  was  too  much  croaking  in  the  army." 

j^i^"*  Henry  J.  Baymond,  who  visited  the  camp  at  i>ed- 
9*  m  '  ericksboig  aboat  this  time,  records  in  his  diary  a 
sorry  impression  of  tiie  state  of  gloom  and  disconr- 
agmuent  among  the  officers  and  soldiers.  The 
colonel  of  a  Michigan  raiment  In  the  course  of 
conversation  told  him  that  the  despondency  of  the 
officers  and  men  was  due  mainly,  in  his  opinion,  to 
want  of  confidence  in  General  Bumside.  In  reply 
to  the  question  why  they  lacked  confidence  in  him, 
the  colonel  answered,  because  he  had  no  confi- 
dence in  himself ;  that  General  Bumside  had  not 
only  spoken  of  his  incompetency,  but  had  gone 
before  the  Congressional  Committee  and  sworn  to 
it.  It  was  impossible  to  stop  for  a  moment  by  a 
group  of  soldiers  talking  around  the  camp-fire 
without  hearing  enough  to  show  that  the  command- 
ing general  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  army.  Desertion  prevailed  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent ;  the  officers,  who  could  not  escape  their 
duty  in  that  easy  fashion,  began  to  send  in  their 
resignations,  accompanying  tlieni  in  some  instances 
with  insolent  expressions  against  the  Government 
for  its  conduct  of  the  war.  This  smothered  miUiny 
was  not  confined  to  the  lower  ranks.  Even  among 
general  officers  there  were  to  be  heard  the  most 
dangerous  outbursts  of  disrespect  and  diiscontent. 
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The  most  iii<lis(  rect  and  outspokou  of  all  was  ciiap.x. 
naturally  General  Hooker,  wIiosl'  words  always 
readily  "  escaped  the  fence  of  his  teeth.''  The 
commanding  general  was  incompetent ;  his  move- 
ments were  absurd;  the  President  and  iJovern- 
ment  at  Washington  were  imbecile ;  nothing  would  'moSw?' 
go  right  till  they  had  a  dictator,  and  the  sooner  ^''i'm^' 
the  better. 

In  the  midst  of  an  army  so  ill  at  ease,  commanded 
by  generals  so  hostile  to  him,  Burnside  resolved  to  um 
make  another  movement  against  the  enemy.  On 
the  day  after  a  gloomy  Christmas  he  ordered  the 
entire  command  to  prepare  three  days'  rations,  and  S™m?5. 
all  the  staff  departments  to  be  re^y  with  ten  or  co^£j[i» 
twelve  days'  supplies.  He  intended  to  cross  the  river  of  tbe°war 
this  time  six  or  seven  miles  below  Fredericksbnrg. 
In  eonnectlon  with  this  movement  he  had  oigan- 
ized  a  formidable  cavalry  expedition  through  Vir- 
ginia, to  break  the  oommnnications  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  join  General  Peck  at  Suffolk.  He  com- 
municated bis  intentions  to  none  but  his  staff. 
Just  as  the  expedition  was  starting  be  received  a 
telegram  from  the  President,  saying,  "  I  have  good 
reason  for  saying  you  must  not  make  a  general  ^^^^ 
movement  of  the  army  witbout  letting  me  know."  pp^M^Ma 
The  reason  for  this  abrupt  interference  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  Bumside^s  plan  is  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Oommittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War.  On  the 
evening  of  the  29tb  of  December  Generals  John  Report 
Newton  and  John  Cochrane,  having  leave  of  absence 

on  Conduct 

to  go  to  Washington,  sought  an  interview  with  the 
Presidentf  and  informed  him  that  a  forward  move-  S 

ment  was  contemplated  by  General  Burnside,  and 
that  the  army  was  in  such  a  state  of  demoralization 
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CHAP.  X.  aud  distrust  that  such  a  movement  would  only  re- 
sult in  great  disaster.  Though  both  these  generals, 
wln'ii  examined  bv  the  Committee  as  to  their  con- 
duet  in  the  matter,  earnestly  disclaimed  having 
said  auythiuir  to  Ruruside's  discredit,  it  is  certain 
that  their  representations  made  a  dee]>  and  painful 
impression  upon  tli*-  Pr«  >i(lrnt.  tieneral  Burnside 
at  once  went  to  \VusliJ!ii.4ou  tu  ask  for  an  ex]>lanji- 
tion  of  the  restraining  dispatch,  and  tlie  President 
told  him  frankly  what  he  had  heard,  without,  how- 
ever, giving  the  nann'«  of  his  informaTit^-. 

General  Burnside  returned  to  his  r;nnp  without 
any  definite  settlement  of  the  interrupted  cam- 
paign. It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  niore  diffictilt  posi- 
tion than  that  whieh  he  now  occupied.  He  felt  that 
he  ought  to  go  forward,  and  yet  that  every  move- 
ment was  paralyzed  by  the  distrust  of  those  about 
him,  and  that  he  was  not  suflSeiently  sustained  by 
the  confidence  of  the  Government.  To  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  way  he  was  beset  on  every  side :  on 
the  same  day  in  which  he  received  the  Plresident's 

*?fi^  dispatch,  warning  him  against  a  forward  move- 
ment, General  Halleck  telegraphed  him  that  for  the 
success  of  the  operation  of  Dix  and  Foster  it  would 
w.  R.  be  necessary  for  him  *^to  occupy  and  press  the 
enemy."  On  the  same  day  also  General  Meigs,  one 
of  the  wisest  heads  in  the  army,  wrote  him  to 
advanoe^  saying,  "  Every  day  weakens  your  army; 
every  good  day  lost  is  a  golden  opportunity  in 
the  career  of  our  oonntry  — lost  forever.  Ex- 
haustion steals  over  the  country.  Confidence  and 
hope  are  dying.  .  .  It  seems  to  me  that  the  army 
should  move  bodily  up  the  Rappahannock,  cross 
the  river,  aim  for  a  point  on  the  railroad  between 
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the  rebelB  and  fiiohmond,  and  send  f orwaard  cavalry  chap.  x. 
and  light  troops  to  break  up  the  road  and  interoept  ^^ 
retreat  ^ —  a  long  letter  in  this  strain. 

The  President  had  a  keen  and  distressing  sense 
of  the  needs  of  the  mtuation.  On  the  morning  of 
the  Ist  of  January,  after  a  full  conTersation  with  tm. 
General  Bumside,  feeling  how  gloomy  was  the  out- 
look for  &e  eoming  year  and  deeply  sympathizing 
with  Bumside^s  painful  embarrassment,  he  found 
time,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  conventional  fes- 
tivities of  New  Year's  day,  to  write  this  letter  to 
the  General-in-Chief :  "  General  Burnside  wislies 
to  cross  the  Rappahannock  with  his  aiTay,  but  his 
gi'and  division  comiiKiiiders  all  oppose  the  luuve- 
nicnt.  If  ill  .^iK'li  a  difficulty  as  this  you  do  not 
help,  you  fail  me  precisely  in  the  point  for  which 
I  sought  youi'  assistance.  You  know  what  General 
Bumside's  plan  is,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  you  go 
with  him  to  the  ground,  examine  it  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, confer  with  theofl&cerSjgettingtheir  judgment, 
and  ascertaining  their  temper;  in  a  word,  gather  all 
the  elements  for  forming  a  judgment  of  your  own, 
and  then  tell  General  Burnside  that  you  do  approve, 
or  that  you  do  not  approve,  his  plan.  Your  military 
skill  IS  useless  to  me  if  you  will  not  do  this."  This  ibicL,p.»M. 
letter  was  handed  to  (reiieral  Halleek  by  Stanton 
at  the  usual  New  Year's  reception  at  the  house  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Halleek  interpi  oted  it,  as 
he  could  hardly  avoid  doing,  as  containing  a  certain 
tone  of  criticism  of  himself  and  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards generals  in  the  field.  He  therefore  instantly 
requested  to  be  relieved  from  his  duties  as  General- 
in-Chief.  While  it  was  true  that  the  President 
felt  there  was  too  much  shrinking  from  legitimate 
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CBAP.  z.  recrponjsibilily  on  the  part  of  General  HaUeek,  he 
t*^:        ^  nat  wish  %o  relieve  him  of  hiB  office  nor  to 

VoL  XXL, 

v^MA,    wonnd  his  feelings.   He  therefore  withdrew  his 
letter,  writing  npon  it  that  he  had  done  so  because 
to  Hallcck.  it  was   oonsidered  harsh  by  Gtoneral  Halleok,''  md 
jao-^uo.  ^  General-m-Ohief  withdrew  his  request  to  be 
relieved. 

General  Bnmside,  after  leaving  the  President  on 
UHL  that  nnfestive  New  Teal's  morning,  went  back  to 
his  lodgings  and  wrote  him  a  letter  in  which  he 
said :  The  Secretary  to  War  has  not  the  confidence 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he 
has  not  the  confidence  of  the  country.  .  .  The  same 
opinion  applies  with  equal  force  in  regard  to  Gen- 
eral Halleck.  It  seems  to  be  the  universal  opinion 
that  the  movements  of  the  army  have  not  been 
planned  with  a  view  to  cooperation  and  mutual  as- 
sistance.* He  flien  goes  on  to  refer  to  his  first 
attempt,  and  its  failure^  and  his  conviction  that 
another  movement  should  be  made,  bnt  that  he  is 
not  sustained  in  this  by  a  single  grand  division 
commander  in  his  army ;  "  doubtless,**  ho  says, 
**this  diflfereuoe  of  opinion  between  my  general 
officiirs  and  myself  results  from  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  me.  In  this  case  it  is  liit^lily  necessary  that  this 
army  should  be  comuian*i<^d  by  some  other  of- 
ficer to  whom  I  will  most  cheerfully  give  way.  .  . 
w.  R.  It  is  my  belief  that  I  ought  to  retire  to  private 
^plm/  '  life.**  If  the  President  ever  received  this  letter  he 
did  not  retain  it.  General  Biiiiiside  said  to  the 
Cunmuttee  of  Congress  that  he  expressed  these 
same  views  verbally  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  General-in-Chief,  but  this  was  contradicted  by 
both  these  gentlemen.    The  correspondence  of 
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those  days  is  fuH  of  misnnderstandingSy  which  cb^,x, 
may  easily  be  aocoonted  for  by  the  perturbation  of 
spirit  in  which  General  Bnmside  passed  most  of 


On  the  5th  of  January,  General  Bnmside  again  un. 
wrote,  asking  the  Government  to  authorize  another     w.  r. 
forward  movement,  to  which  Halleck  replied,  as-  ^  p!  M^'" 
senting  in  general  terms,  but  still  declining  to  give 
explicit  directions.    "  It  wiU  not  do,"  h(»  says,  '*  to 
keep  your  large  ai-my  inactive.    As  you  yourself 
admit,  it  devolves  on  you  to  decide  upon  the 
time,  place,  and  character  of  the  crossinjr  which 
you  may  attempt."    The  President,  on  the  8th  of  ibi<L,p.f»4. 
January,  indorsed  this  letter  of  Halleck's  in  the 
lullowing  words :  "  I  approve  this  letter.  I  deplore 
the  want  of  concurrence  with  you  in  opiuiou  by 
your  p^neral  oflScers,  but  I  do  not  see  the  remedy. 
Be  cautious  and  do  not  und<'rstand  that  the  Govern- 
ment or  of>uiitry  is  dri\iiig  you.    I  do  not  yet  see 
how  I  could  profit  by  chan«::iug  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  if  I  did  I  should  not 
wish  to  do  it  by  accepting  the  resignation  of  your  im, 
commission.** 

U|)ou  this  General  Buruside  again  resolved  to 
move  on  his  own  repousibility.  This  resolution 
resulted  in  the  famous  "  mud  march  "  of  the  21st 
of  January.  It  was  begun  amid  a  throng  of  evil 
auguries.  His  immediate  subordinatos  had  pro- 
tested against  it  witli  the  great*  \  ehemence. 
They  said  flatly  that  it  must  fail ;  that  the  enemy 
were  too  strong,  and  our  owu  troops  not  in  a 
fighting  mood.  General  Franklin  —  Mr.  Raymond  Monthij," 
says  —  gave  one  ludicrous  reason  for  not  moving:  "^^li?* 
that  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  had  just  elected  a 
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our.x.  seceBsloiiisty  named  Wall,  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  tke  New  Jersey  troops  in  his  division 
had  therefore  eondnded  that  their  State  was  op- 
posed to  the  war.^  Hooker  also  protest^ ;  Wood- 
bury of  the  engineers  declared  that  the  movement 
was  impossible.  Yet  General  Bnmside  went  on  in 
a  sort  of  depressed  and  sullen  obstinaey,  giving  his 
orders  to  his  reensant  commanders  for  this  fore- 
doomed enterprise.  On  the  day  set  for  its  accom- 
plishment the  elements  conspired  to  fulfill  the 
prophecies  of  Hooker  and  Franklin  and  to  make 
the  marcli  impossible.  A  cold,  drizzling  rain  sot 
in  ;  2  the  ground  speedily  became  like  a  sea  of  glue, 
absolutely  impracticable  for  wagons  or  artillery; 


Thvn  li  no  d«nyiii|;  the  deep-  *Th«i«  to  «vidciie«  timtnwiiyof 
seated  disaffection  wliieh  existed  the  officers  under  Burnside  hailed 
in  New  Jersey  at  this  time  and  this  deluge  aa  a  happy  deliver- 
for  some  montha  later.  Tfa*  mbm.  General  Fnmklin,  in  a  let> 
Xiegtolatare  of  that  State  passed  ter  to  General  Halleek,  says,  "I 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1803,  a  lost  all  confidence  in  his  ability 
series  of  resolutions,  protesting  at  the  first  Fredericksburg  battle, 
agalnat  "  a  war  ur^ed  wltli  fha  There  was  not  a  man  in  my  corn- 
insurgent  States  for  the  aocom-  mand  who  did  not  believe  that 
plishment  of  oueoiistitutionnl  or  everything  he  would  undertake 
partisan  purposes,"  and  rocom-  wotild  fail,  and  Qeneral  Hooker 
mending  the  appointment  of  informed  me  that  that  was  the 
Ck>mmis8ioner8  to  treat  for  peace,  general  feeling  in  his  command. 
Thto  faetions  snggeetion  did  not  Qeneral  Sumner's  feelings  were 
meet  with  the  approval  t>f  so  not  so  decided,  but  they  \vi>re 
many  of  the  soldiers  as  General  nearly  so.  Tou  can  imagine  that 
Franldin,  perbape,  mig^t  have  the  beds  of  the  grand  division 
expected.  One  regiment,  the  commanders  were  not  of  roses, 
Eleventh,  made  a  fiery  and  in-  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
dfgnant  repndiatioik  of  it,  even  Bonudde  was  lhat  losing  Us 
1>  f  r>  it  had  passed  the  Lc^HsIa-  mind;  so  I  looked  upon  the  rain 
turc,  saying,  "We  ooDsider  the  whieh  stopped  his  seoond  attempt 
passage,  or  even  fhelntrodnetion,  to  eron  the  river  as  almost  a 
of  the  so-called  Peace  Resolu-  Providential  interference  in  onr 
tions  aa  wicked,  weak,  and  cow-  behalf."  —  W.  B.  Vol.  XXI.,  p. 
ard^t  tending  to  tAd  by  th^  1010.  See  idso  evidence  of 
^mpathy  the  rebels  seeking  to  Newton   and   Cucliniue  —  Com- 
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everythiniEr  upon  wheels  sunk  into  the  bottomless  chap.  x. 
mud  J  It  took  twenty  horses  to  start  a  single  cais- 
son; hundreds  of  them  died  in  h  urn  ess;  but  still 
the  general  jjersistcfl.  He  ordered  hia  cavalry  to 
dismount  and  make  pack-horses  of  theu'  animals 
for  carrying  forago  and  li^^ht  eomraissar>'  stores 
to  the  front.  But  the  ram  persisted  also,  and  it 
soon  became  a  simple  impossibility  to  go  forward. 
The  enemy  of  course  got  inteUigence  of  the  move- 
ment, and  when  the  Union  pickets  arrived  at  the 
river  by  Banks's  Ford  they  heard,  through  the  dark- 
ness on  the  other  side,  the  chaffing  voices  of  their 
enemiss  offering  to  ^^come  over  and  help  them 
build  their  bridges."  Burnside  himself,  at  last, 
acknowlddged  that  the  expedition  bad  failed,  and 
the  army  straggled  and  flounderod  through  the 
wilderness  of  mud  back  to  their  camp.  The  march 
was  made  in  high  good  humor,  the  soldiers  laugh- 
ing and  joking  at  their  ill-luck  with  that  comic 
brightness  cbaracteristio  of  Americans  in  difficult 
circumstances. 

Nevertheless,  it  could  no  longer  be  denied  that 
Qenend  Burnsidei^s  usefulness  as  commander  of 
that  army  was  at  an  end.  He  felt  that  his  po- 
sition had  become  impossible,  if  the  officers  in 
command  under  him  were  to  remain.  On  the  23d 
of  January  he  determined  to  make  a  final  issue  be-  im 
tween  himself  and  the  incorrigible  critics  in  his 
oonmiand.  He  prepared  an  order  dismissing  from 
the  army  General  Joseph  Hooker  for  unjust  and 
unnecessary  criticisms  of  the  actions  of  his  superior 
officers,"  as  a  man  unfit  to  hold  an  important  com- 
mission during  a  crisis  like  the  present  when  so 
much  patience,  charity,  confidence^  consideration, 
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QoAT.  X.  and  patriotism  are  due  from  every  soldier  in  the 
field ;  dismissing  General  W.  T.  H.  Brooks  for  com- 
plaining of  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  for 
nsing language  tending  to  demoralize  his  command; 
Generals  Newton  and  Cochrane  for  their  fttrtive 
visit  to  the  President ;  and  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  this  di-astic  order  relieved  from  duty  Generals 
Franklin,  W.  F.  Smith,  Samuel  D.  Stnrgis,  Edward 
w.B.     Ferrero,  John  Cochrane,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 

Vol* 

pvb  MB^  nriL  J.  H.  Taylor.  Aimed  with  this  order  and  with  his 
own  letter  of  resignation,  he  asked  for  an  andience 

jtiL,i«n.  with  the  President,  and  on  the  24th  placed  before 
him  the  altematiTe  of  accepting  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Lincoln  saw  there  was  no  longer  any  time  for 
adjonmment  or  compromise.  A  commander  whd 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers  could  not 
regain  it  by  dismissing  a  few  of  his  generals.  The 
experiment  of  placing  Cteoeral  Bumside  at  the  head 
of  the  principal  army  of  the  Union  had  failed.  The 
only  question  was  now  as  to  the  choice  of  his  suc- 
cessor. There  is  no  doubt  that  public  opinion 
pointed  rather  to  Hooker  than  to  any  one  else.  He 
was  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  generals  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  at  least,  and  so  soon  after  the 
ill-success  of  Pope  the  President  was  not  inclined  to 
risk  tlie  chances  of  bringing  another  general  from 
the  West.  It  is  believed  that  he  took  no  luhnce  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  General  Halleck  says  "  the 
removal  of  General  Bunihid**  and  appointment  of 

^'i^woH"  General  Tluuker  was  the  sole  act  of  the  President.** 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  unaware  of  General  Hooker's 
attitude  towards  Burnside  and  towards  himself. 
ITi«  langua^re  had  been  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
proper and  mdibcreet   But,  as  in  the  case  of  Mc- 
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Clellaii,  when  ho  thought  his  services  wore  of  value  chat,  jl 
he  employed  him  and  gave  him  his  full  support  and 
confidence,  after  what  would  have  seemed  to  most 
people  his  unpardonable  conduct  towards  Pope  and 
lihwflftifj  so  in  this  crisis,  belieying  that  Hooker 
poaseesed  in  a  great  degree  the  confidence  of  the 
eonntry  and  the  soldiers,  and  that  he  had  the 
eapaoi^and  the  energy  to  lead  the  army  to  success, 
he  again  took  the  full  responsibility  upon  himself, 
and  the  next  day  informed  G^eral  Bumside  of  his 
detemunatioiL  Bumside  replied  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  accept  that  as  the  best  eolation  of  the  prob* 
lem ;  that  no  one  wonld  be  happier  thaa  himself  if 
General  Hooker  oonld  lead  that  army  to  victory. 
He  then  again  tendered  bis  recngnatlon,  which  the  Committee 
Preeident  refnsed  to  receive^  but  gave  bim  leave  of  nT'wS'. 
absence  for  thirty  days,  after  which  he  placed  bim 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio. 

Bnmside  took  leave  of  the  anny  in  a  manly  and 
chivalrous  order  commending  tbe  brave  and  skill- 
ful general"  who  waa  to  succeed  him  to  that  ''cor-  mS^w!k, 
dial  support  and  cooperation*  which — it  must  be  ^iS^ 
admitted— he  had  himself  hardly  received.  As 
Generals  Sumner  and  Franklin  were  both  of  higher 
rank  than  Hooker  thev  were  relieved  from  service 
in  the  AiTuy  of  the  Potomac  and  soon  afterwards  ma. 
assigned  to  other  cominauds,  the  one  in  tlie  West, 
the  otlier  on  the  Southern  coast.  Frankliu's  un- 
doubted talents  never  again  had  an  oi)y)ortunity 
for  exercise  in  a  fielfl  worthy  of  them ;  his  subse- 
quent career  suirercd  fnnu  the  severe  iiidfrraent 
passed  upon  him  by  tlu'  Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War,  and  from  t  he  controversies  which  gr(»w 
out  of  it.   Sumner  never  assumed  his  new  com- 
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CHAP.x.  mand.  He  died  at  SyraeoBe,  New  York,  on  the 
Mfc     21st  of  March,  universally  respected  and  beloved 

by  all  who  were  able  to  appreciate  his  uoble  quali- 
ties, his  valor,  and  liis  patriotism.  Ho  was  the 
finest  typo  the  army  possessed  of  the  old-fashioned 
soldier:  the  quick  eye,  the  strong  arm,  tlie  imques- 
tioTiing  spirit  of  loyal  obedienee ;  the  simple  heart 
that  knew  Tiot  a  pulse  of  fear  or  of  hesitation  ; 
that  beat  only  for  his  friends,  his  flag,  and  his  God. 
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IHE  wisdom  displayed  by  Mr.  Lnieolu  in  choos- 


adherente,  but  from  among  the  most  eminent  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Republicans  of  the  country, 
shone  out  more  and  more  cVarly  as  the  war  went 
on,  anrl  its  enormous  exigencies  tested  the  utmost 
powers  of  each  member  of  the  Government.  A 
great  orator  and  statesman  has  said  that  in  this 
respect  Mr.  Lincoln  showed  at  the  outset  that 
nature  had  fitted  him  for  a  ruler,  and  accident 
only  had  hid  bis  earlier  life  in  obscurity.  Mr. 
Eyartssays: 

I  oannot  hesitate  to  think  that  the  presence  of  Mr. 

Seward  and  Mr.  Chase  in  fhf^  f^vpnf  nff\pos  of  State  and 
Treasury,  and  their  faithlni  concurreuc©  in  the  pnbhc 
service  and  the  pubhc  repute  of  the  President's  conduct 
of  tile  Government)  gavo  to  the  people  all  the  heneflts 
which  might  have  justly  been  expected  from  the  deetion 
of  cither  to  be  himself  the  head  of  the  Govenunent,  and 
much  else  besides.  T  know  of  no  warrant  in  the 
qualities  of  human  natnrf  to  have  hoped  that  cither  of 
these  great  political  lca(iers  wunld  have  made  as  good 
a  minister  under  the  Aduuiiistration  of  the  other  as 
Presidfiiit^  as  both  of  tiiem  did  under  the  Administration 
of  Mr.  Uneobi.  I  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  great 
qualities  and  great  authority  with  this  people  which  could 
have  (^ommensnrately  served  our  need  in  any  plaoei  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  except  at  their  head. 


Chat.  XL 
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CHAP.  XL  We  do  not  question  that  posterity  will  confirm 
this  sober  and  impartial  judgment  of  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  eoutemporary  observers.  Lin- 
coln, Chase,  and  Seward  were,  by  a  long  interval, 
the  first  three  Republicans  of  their  time,  and  each, 
by  what  would  almost  appear  a  special  favor  of 
Providence,  was  placed  in  a  pontion  where  he 
could  be  of  most  iinqnestloned  service  to  the  coun- 
try. Had  either  of  the  three,  except  Lincoln,  been 
President,  the  nation  must  have  lost  the  inestimable 
services  <^  the  other  two.  We  have  already  dwelt 
at  some  length  upon  the  responsibility  which  de- 
volved during  these  years  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  upon  the  unfailing  courage,  sagacity, 
and  industry  with  which  he  met  it.  Before  re- 
counting an  incident  which  threatened  for  a  tame 
to  deprive  the  President  of  the  powerful  assistance 
of  his  two  great  subordinates,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  review,  in  a  manner  however  brief  and  inade- 
quate, some  of  the  main  points  in  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  finances  during  the  war. 

The  Republican  party  came  to  power  at  a  time 
when  its  adversaries  had  reduced  the  credit  of  the 
country  to  a  point  which  now  apix  ars  difficult  to 
believe.  Even  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Howell  Cobb^  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain  the  small  sums  necessary  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  early 
in  the  session  of  Congress  which  began  in  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  amid 
the  gathering  gloom  of  imminent  c'n^l  war,  Congress 
autborizt'd  the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  Treasury 
notes,  payable  in  one  year,  to  be  issued  at  the  best 
rate  obtainable  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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That  officer  having  advertised  for  bids  for  half  the  chaf.  xl 
amouut  authorized,  only  a  small  sum  was  offered| 
the  rates  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty-six  per  cent. 
The  Secretary  accepted  the  offers  at  twelve,  obtain- 
ing, even  at  that  exorbitant  rate,  a  meager  sum. 
Afterwards  a  syndicate  of  bankers,  upon  bard  con- 
ditions proposed  by  themselves,  took  the  balance 
of  the  five  millions  at  twelve  per  cent.  A  month 
later,  when  Mr.  Cobb  had  retired  and  John  A.  Dix 
had  assimied  the  charge  of  the  Treasury,  the  slight 
increase  of  public  confidence  derived  from  the 
character  of  the  new  Secretary  enabled  him  to  dis- 
pose of  the  other  five  millions  at  an  average  of  ten 
and  five-eighths  per  cent.  In  February,  Congress 
having  authorized  a  further  loan  of  twenty-five 
millions  at  six  per  cent.,  Mr.  Dix  was  able  to  obtain 
eight  millions  at  a  disoount  of  nearly  ten  per  cent. 

It  was  in  this  d^ressed  and  discouraging  state 
of  the  public  finaneee  that  Salmon  P.  Chase  took 
charge  of  the  Treasuzy.  Without  any  special  pre- 
Tions  experience,  without  any  other  preparation  for 
his  exacting  task  than  great  natural  abilities,  un- 
swerving integrity  and  fidelity,  and  unwearying 
industry,  he  grappled  with  the  difiiculties  of  the 
situation  in  a  manner  which  won  him  the  plaudits 
of  the  civilized  world  and  will  forever  enshrine  his 
name  in  the  memory  of  his  feUow-dtizens.  To 
quote  Mr.  Evarts  again : 

The  ezaetioiis  of  the  plaoe  knew  no  limits.  A  people 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  preBSure  of  taxation,  and 

with  an  absolute  horror  of  a  national  debt,  was  to  be 
rapidly  subjected  to  the  first  without  stint,  find  to  ))e 
buried  under  a  mountain  of  the  last.  Taxes  which  should 
support  military  operations  on  the  largest  scale,  and  yet 
not  break  the  bade  of  indnstxy,  which  alone  conld  pay 
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Coat,  xl  them ;  loans,  in  every  fonn  that  financial  skill  could 
devise,  and  to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  pnhlle  ocedit;  and 
flmdly^  the  extreme  resort  of  governments  under  the  last 

stress  and  necessity,  the  subversion  of  the  legal  tender, 
by  the  substitution  of  what  has  been  aptly  and  accurately 
called  the  coined  credit  of  the  Ctoverumeut  for  its  coiued 
money — all  these  exigencies  and  all  these  expedients 
made  up  the  daily  problems  of  the  Secretary^*  fife.  .  . 
Wliether  the  genius  of  Hamilton,  dealing  with  great 
difficulties,  transcended  that  of  Chase,  meeting  the  largest 
exigencies  with  cr^'fiter  resources,  is  an  unprofitable  spec- 
nlation.  They  stund  together,  in  the  judgment  of  tlieir 
countrymen,  the  great  financiers  of  our  history. 

Immediately  upon  assinoing  office  Mr.  Chase  ad- 
dressed himself  to  tho  difficult  work  before  him. 
The  only  provisions  which  had  l)een  made  by  law 
for  the  support  of  the  Government  were  the  frag- 
ments of  the  loan,  authorized,  but  unsold,  of  his 
predecessor.  Satisfipd  that  the  rates  at  which 
money  had  been  borrowed  I'oth  by  Cobb  and  by 
Dix  were  unnecessarily  degrading  to  the  national 
credit,  he  firmh'  refused  terms  similar  to  those 
which  tboy  had  accepted,  and  succeeded  in  borrow- 
ing $3,000,000,  none  of  it  at  a  lower  rate  than 
ninety-four,  and  a  few  days  later  he  borrowed 
$5,000,000  more  at  par.  Even  in  May,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  he  was  able  to  place  some 
$9,000,000  of  Government  loans  and  notes  at  a 
rate  only  a  little  below  thdr  face  value.  These 
were  of  course  but  temporary  makeshifts,  based 
upon  previous  legislation ;  but  when  Congress  met 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  that  first  special  session 
called  by  President  Lincoln,  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  finance  had  to  be  instituted.  The  national 
debt  on  the  first  of  July  was  $90,000,000,  and  there 
was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  only  $S^O0O,0OO. 
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There  was  something  appallin^^  in  the  sudden  chap,  xl 
and  monstrous  increase  of  ilw  txpenses  of  the 
Government  as  a  consequence  of  the  war.  The 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ISBO-Cl  were  but 
$79,000,000,  and  the  estimatijs  for  the  year  follow- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  threatening  outlook,  were 
only  for  $75,000,000.  Nobody  foresaw  the  coming 
exigencies,  no  provision  was  made  to  meet  them. 
Mr.  Chase's  estimates  for  the  first  fisoftl  year  of  his 
administration  reached  the  astounding  aggregate  of 
$318^500,000,  but  before  the  short  Beadon  d  Con- 
gress adjonmed  even  this  enormous  sum  was 
found  inadequate.  To  meet  these  immense  de- 
mands he  proposed  to  rais-'  $80,000,000  by  tazea 
and  $240,000,000  by  loans.  By  increasing  the  taxes 
upon  imports  he  expected  to  add  $27,000,000  to  the 
$30,000,000  already  derived  from  the  tariff,  and 
$3,000,000  from  misceUaneons  aonrees,  made  np 
$60,000,000,  leaving  $20,000^  to  be  derived  from 
direct  taxes,  and  the  excise.^  Congress  responded 
with  the  greatest  decision  tSoA  patriotism  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Secretary.  They  authorized,  on 
the  17th  of  July,  a  loan  of  $250,000,000,  and  passed 
laws  increasing  duties  on  a  great  number  of  arti- 
des;  they  apportioned  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000 
among  the  States,  which  was  cheerfully  paid  by 
file  loyal  States,  and  an  unsuccessfnl  attempt  was 
made  to  enforce  it  by  commissioners  for  the  States 
in  rebelHon.  The  estimates  voted  for  the  army 
were  $207,000,000;  for  the  navy,  $56,000,000;  and 
only  $1,300,000  for  civil  and  miscellaneous  pms 
poses.  Every  day  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
the  expenses  of  the  war  increased;  for  the  last 

I  Bound  numbers  are  geoeraiiy  used  in  this  chapter. 
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VHAt.  XI.  quarter  of  the  year  they  averaged  nearly  $50,000,000 
a  mouth. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  relief  adopted  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  authority  of  Congress  was 
the  issue  of  the  so-callod  "  demand-notes^^  payable 
in  coin,  for  tlie  paymeaL  of  salaries  or  other  debts 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  a  later  act  made  re- 
ceivable for  public  diu^s.  Tboro  was,  at  first,  a 
gi'cat  distrust  of  this  form  of  pajx  r  money,  and  the 
J.J.  Knox,  Secretary  oL'  the  Treasury  and  other  })ublic  otlicrrs, 
statS*  in  order  to  create  coiili<ieuee,  ioined  in  an  agree- 
p.  mi  ment  to  receive  it  in  payment  of  their  salaries. 
General  Scott  issued  a  circular  to  the  army  an- 
nouncing the  issue  of  jkiih  r  money  and  advising 
its  acceptance.  Several  corporations  declined  to 
accept  the  notes  in  pajnnent  of  freight.  There  is 
an  instance  recorded  of  a  bank  in  New  York  re- 
fusing to  accept  a  large  amount  of  them  except  as  a 
special  deposit,  which  deposit  was  afterwards  with- 
drawn, the  value  of  the  notes  having  increased  with 
the  rise  of  gold,  in  which  they  were  payable,  to 
fifty  per  cent,  premium  in  other  paper  money.  But 
this  and  other  like  e^>edients  gave  only  temporary 
relief.  For  the  permanent  and  wholesome  admin* 
iBtration  of  financial  affairs  a  great  national  loan 
was  necessary,  and  Mr.  Chase  held,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1861,  a  confer- 
ence with  the  representatives  of  the  principal 
bankers  of  the  United  States.  He  laid  before  them, 
with  equal  eloquence  and  judgment,  not  only  the 
needs  of  the  Government,  but  the  safety  and  value 
of  its  securities ;  and  after  a  long  and  earnest  dis- 
cnssion,  during  the  course  of  which  it  seemed  at 
one  time  possible  that  his  mission  would  result  in 
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failure,  he  formed  a  Kvndioato  of  banks  which  ad-  cbap.  xi. 
vanned  the  Government  $5U,0UU,U()0,  and  after  this 
loan  was  Huccessfnlly  placed,  $50,000,000  more  wei*e 
derived  from  the  same  source,  the  Govern Tnent  pay- 
ing seven  and  three-tenths  percent,  for  the  money; 
and  later  ho  used  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  act  of  July  17, 1861,  to  issue  $50,000,000 
more  of  six  per  cent  bonds  at  a  late  wiA.lring  them 
equivalent  to  seven  per  cents. 

When  Congress  met  in  December  and  the  Sec- 
retary in  his  first  annual  report  gave  an  aceonnt  of 
his  stewardship,  he  reported  an  ag^gregate  of 
$197,000,000  realized  from  loans  in  all  forms.  The 
receipts  from  customs  were  less  than  had  been  ez* 
pectedi  and  on  the  other  hand  the  expenditures 
had  grown  to  a  sum  much  larger  than  in  June  had 
been  imagined  possible^  The  estimates  of  the 
summer  session  were  based  upon  an  army  of 
300,000  men;  double  that  number  were  now  under 
arms.  The  pay  and  the  rations  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  had  also  been  augmented,  and  the  Secre- 
tary found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  asking 
increased  appropriations  to  the  amount  of  $200,- 
000,000*  To  meet  this  needed  sum  he  proposed  to 
increase  the  tariff  and  tlie  direct  tax,  to  impose 
duUes  on  liquors  and  tobacco,  on  notes  and  deeds^ 
and  to  modify  the  income  tax  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Government.  In  the  presence  of  the  vast 
obligations  devolving  upon  Hie  Administration  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  face  the  facts,  and  with  a  cour^ 
age  unusual  in  history,  and  a  sagacity  as  surpris- 
ing as  his  courage,  he  announced  to  Congress  that 
the  public  debt,  which  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1860, 
was  but  $64,000,000,  and  on  iUe  Ibt  of  July,  1861, 
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CHAP.  XL  was  $90,000,000,  would  probably  amount  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1862,  to  $517,000,000.' 

It  was  apparent  that  the  volume  of  cuiTenoy  in 
the  country  was  not  sufficient  for  the  enormous  re- 
quirements of  the  public  expenditure.  The  banks 
could  neither  pay  coin  to  tho  Government  for 
bonds,  nor  dispose  of  them  to  their  customers  for 
specie.  The  weaker  institutions  were  already  tot- 
tering, and  the  stronger  ones  feared  a  crisis  which 
would  result  in  universal  disaster.  They  met  in 
oonyention  on  the  27th  of  December  and  agreed 
upon  a  suspension  of  specie  paymaitSi  which  took 
place  the  following  day.  The  Govemment  neces- 
Barily  followed  the  example  of  the  banks,  and  the 
new  year  began  with  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
all  the  public  and  private  institutioDS  of  the  coun- 
try redeeming  their  broken  promisee  with  new 
ones. 

The  public  debt  had  risen  to  $300,000,000;  the 
treasury  was  almost  empty;  the  daily  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  $350,000,000  were  needed  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  Qoyenmient  to  the  dose  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  the  treasury  had  means  for  meet- 
ing the  drafts  of  the  Govemment  for  less  than  two 
months.  In  the  world  of  finance,  as  well  as  in  the 
world  of  polities,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
only  resort  of  the  Govemment  was  paper  money. 
Leading  bankers  throughout  the  United  States 
urged  this  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  the  only  practicable  expedient.    The  leading 

1  It  setnally  was  $524,000-  Beoretwry  of  the  Treastuy  hnv- 

000  on  the  1st  of  July.  ISC.'J,  ing  egtimftted  it  in  bi»  leport 

ami  ou  tlio  1st  of  July  following,'  of  tho  precpding  DMembOT  at 

it   was   $1,100,000,000;    the  $1,000,000,000. 
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Statesmen  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  were  brought  cba,.  zl 
with  extreme  reluctance  to  the  same  conclusion. 

To  no  one  was  this  decision  more  painful  than  to 
Mr.  Chase.  Ho  agreed  ^vitll  the  greatest  of  his 
predecessors,  in  thai  famons  report  which  hf^ 
become  a  classic  in  our  politics  and  our  iiuauces, 
that — 

The  emitting  of  pnpf^r  money  by  the  authority  of  Gov- 
ernment is  wisely  prohibited  to  the  individual  States 
by  the  national  Coustitation ;  and  the  spirit  of  that 
prohibition  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  tiie  United  Stetee.  . .  The  wisdom  of  the  Got- 
emment  will  be  shown  in  never  trusting  itself  with 
the  Tiso  of  so  seducing  and  dangerous  an  expedient.  .  . 
The  stamping  of  paper  is  an  operation  so  much  easier 
than  the  laying  of  taxes,  that  a  government  in  the  prac- 
tice of  paper  emissions  would  rarely  fail  in  any  such 
emergency  to  indulge  itself  too  far  in  the  employment 
of  tiAt  resouroe  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  one 
less  auspicious  to  present  popularity.  If  it  should  not 
even  be  carried  so  far  as  to  bo  rendered  an  absolut^^  Report  of 
bubble,  it  would  at  least  be  likely  to  be  ext»  iK]*'il  Ai.'xnncl«r 
to  a  degree  which  would  occasion  uu  iiilialcd  and  ar-  "*on"iJ"" 
tifieial  etate  of  things  incompatible  with  the  regular  and  b^""''' 
prosperoiw  oonrae  <rf  the  political  economy. 

Bat  in  spite  of  all  this  reluctance  Mr.  Chase  felt 
that  an  emergency  was  upon  the  Government  from 
which  this  was  the  only  issne.  He  aaw  that  the 
ootporate  institationB  of  the  ooimtry  would  not 
receive  Ihe  notes  of  the  Qovermnent  nnlees  they 
were  made  a  legal  tender  by  act  of  Congress. 
^This  state  of  things,"  he  wrote,  ''was  the  hig^ 
road  to  rain,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  as  to  the  rem- 
edy." He  threw  the  entbe  weight  of  his  influence 
upon  his  friends  in  Congress  and  urged  them  to 
prompt  and  thorough  action.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
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CHAP.  XL  Stevensy  of  the  Committee  ol  Ways  and  Means, 
jaikn^iHt.  he  aaid : 

The  provision  making  the  United  States  notes  a  legal 
tender  has  doubt  It  ss  hocn  well  considere*!  hy  tho  commit- 
tee, and  their  couciusion  iicRds  no  support  from  any 
observation  of  mine.  I  thmk  it  my  duty  to  say,  however, 
that  in  respect  to  this  provision  my  reflections  have  con* 
dusted  me  to  the  same  eondnaion  they  have  reached.  It 
is  not  unknown  to  them  that  I  have  felt,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
conceal  that  I  now  feel,  a  ^reat  aversion  to  making  any- 
thing but  coin  ;i  It  nral  tender  in  payment  of  dp>)ts.  It  has 
been  my  anxious  wi.sh  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  buch  legisla- 
tion. It  is  at  present  impossible,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  expenditoree  entailed  hy  the  war  and  the  sos- 
pension  of  the  banks,  to  prooaie  anffleient  ooin  for  current 
disbursements.  It  has  therefoi^  become  indispensably 
necessary  that  we  should  resort  to  the  issue  of  United 
States  notes.  The  makincr  th^m  a  legal  tender  might 
still  be  avoided  if  the  wiiiiugucss  manifested  by  the 
people  generally,  by  railroad  companies,  and  by  many  of 
the  banking  institutions,  to  reoelTe  and  pay  them  aa 
money  in  all  transactions  were  abeolntdy,  or  pmetically, 
universal;  but,  unfortunately,  thf^re  nre  some  persons 
and  som«'  institutions  which  retuse  to  receive  and  pay 
them,  and  whose  action  tends  not  merely  to  the  unneces- 
sary depreciation  of  tbe  notes,  but  to  establish  discrimi- 
nations in  basiiiess  against  those  who  in  this  matter  giTO 
a  oordial  support  to  the  Government  and  in  favor  of 
those  who  do  not.  Such  discriminations  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  prevented;  and  the  provision  making  the  notes  a 
e«iraeken  ^^^^^  tender,  in  a  gi*eat  menfure  at  least  prevents  it,  by 
"Ufeofa  putting  all  citizens  in  this  respect  upon  the  same  level 
^'SSSl*"  both  cI rights  and  dnties. 

And  several  days  later,  on  hearing  sonu'  intima- 
tion thnt  the  coinmittee  thought  he  was  not  spe- 
cially earnest  in  desiring  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
he  wi-ote  to  Mr.  SpaiildiDg : 

It  is  true  that  T  came  with  reluctance  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  legal-tender  olanse  is  a  neoessity,  but  I  came  to  it 
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decidedly,  and  I  BDi^rt  it  eamestlj.  .  .  ImmediAte  chap,  xl 
ttstion  ill  of  great  importaooe;  the  treaemy  is  tmoIj 
empty.   I  have  been  obliged  to  draw  for  tiie  last  install 

merit  of  tho  November  loan  As  soon  as  it  is  paid  T  fear 
the  baukii  generally  will  refuse  to  receive  United  states 
notes.  You  will  see  the  necessity  of  urging  the  bill 
tilTOngh  without  more  delay. 

In  both  Houses  of  Congress  the  measure  received 
the  most  violent  deninieiation  on  the  part  of  those 
opposed  to  it,  and  even  those  who  voted  in  favor 
of  it  exf)lcuiied  their  votes  in  speeches  filled  with 
deprecation  of  the  necessity  which  demanded  it. 
Mr.  Sumner,  after  reciting  in  an  eloquent  and 
impassioned  speech  the  evil  which  he  thought 
would  result  from  such  a  measure,  concluded  by 
raying: 

If  I  mention  these  tilings  it  w  beoanse  of  the  unfeigned 
BoUcitude  I  ft  .1  with  regard  to  this  measure,  and  not  with 
the  view  of  arguing;  aj^ainst  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional 
power,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  in  which 
I  plaoe  tniBky  tiie  neeessity  for  its  ezeroise  has  anived. 
Sinely,  we  must  all  be  againet  paper  money,  we  mnst  all 
Insist  upon  maintaining  the  int^rity  of  the  Government ; 
and  we  must  all  set  our  faees  ncffiiTiRt  nny  proposition  like 
the  present,  except  as  a  temporary  expedient,  rendered 
imperative  by  the  exigency  ot  the  hour.  .  .  Others  may 
doabt  if  the  exigency  is  sufficiently  imperative ;  but  the 
Seoretary  of  the  Treasnry,  whose  duty  it  is  to  nndeistand 
the  occasion,  does  not  doubt.  In  his  opinion  the  war 
requires  this  sacrifice.  Whatever  may  be  the  national  re- 
sources, they  are  not  now  within  reach,  except  by  summary 
process.  Reluctantly,  painfully,  I  consent  that  the  pro- 
cess should  issue.  And  yet  I  cannot  give  such  a  vote 
withoot  warning  the  GoTsmment  against  the  dangers 
from  snoh  an  expeziment  The  medicine  of  tiie  Constitn' 
tion  mnst  not  beoome  its  daily  bread. 

Mr.  Fesseuden,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee^ opened  fhe  debate  in  the  Senate.  He  said : 
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CHAF.  XI.  The  groand  npon  which  this  clanse  maldiig  these  notes 
a  legal  tender  is  pat>  I  have  already  stated.  It  is  pnt 
upon  the  groand  of  absolate»  overwhelming  necessity; 

thiit  the  G^overnment  has  now  arrived  at  that  point  where 
it  juust  have  fimd^,  and  those  funds  are  not  to  be  obtained 
from  ordinary  sources,  or  from  any  of  the  expedients  to 
wliieh  we  have  heretofore  had  reoonrsey  and  therefore 
this  new,  anomalous,  and  remarkable  provision  mnst  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  enaUe  the  Government  to  pay  oflf 
the  debt  that  it  now  owes,  and  afford  circulation  which 
will  be  available  for  other  purposes.  The  question  then 
is,  does  the  necessity  exist  f 


He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  would  advooate 
the  use  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  Governmeiit  to 
any  extent  in  order  to  aeoompUsh  the  purpose  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  He  would  take  the  money 
of  any  citizen  against  his  will  to  sustain  the  Ckjv- 
emment,  if  nothing  else  was  leit,  and  bid  him  wait 
ontil  the  Government  could  pay  him. 

It  is  a  oontribntion  whieh  every  man  is  bound  to  mate 
under  theeirenmstances.  We  can  take  all  the  property  <rf 

any  citizen.  That  is  what  is  called  a  forced  contribution.  . . 
The  qnestion  after  all  returns :  Is  this  measure  iibHolntely 
indi!-.pl^ll^Hble  to  procnre  nicaiisf  If  so.  as  I  said  before, 
necessity  knows  no  law.  Say  what  you  will,  nobody  can 
d«ny  that  it  is  bad  faith.  If  it  be  necessary  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Goveniment,  all  considerations  of  this  kind 
must  yield ;  but  to  make  the  best  of  it,  it  is  bad  faith, 
and  encourapres  bad  morality,  botli  in  public  and  private. 
Goin«7  to  the  extent  tliat  it  does,  to  say  that  notes  thus 
issued  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  all  private  obli- 
gations, however  contracted,  is  in  its  veiy  essence  a 
wrong,  for  it  compels  one  man  to  take  from  his  ndghbor, 
in  payment  of  a  debt,  that  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
receive  or  be  obliged  to  receive,  and  what  is  probably  not 
full  payment. 

Mr.  Collamer  argued  strongly  against  the  legal- 
tender  clause  of  the  bilL  He  considered  it  neither 
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necessary  nor  constitutional.  He  referred  to  the 
debates  in  the  Conveution  that  formed  the  Cousti- 
tution  to  show  that  coin  was  the  only  legal  tender 
contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the  Government. 
There  was  mi  express  power  to  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  when  there  is  an 
express  power  there  can  be  no  implied  power  to  do 
the  same  thing ;  there  were  two  modes  of  replenisii- 
ing  the  treasury;  one  by  taxation,  the  other  by 
borrowing;  to  borrow  there  must  be  a  lender  and 
a  borrower,  and  both  should  act  voluntarily  and 
not  compt^l  the  lender  to  part  with  his  money  with- 
out an  inducement.  The  operation  of  this  bill  was 
not  so  honorable  or  honest  as  a  forced  loan. 

Mr.  Spaulding,  Mr.  Conkling,  Mr.  Morrill,  and 
Mr.  Pendleton  of  the  House,  Mr.  Bayard  and  others 
ot  the  Senate,  spoke  in  the  same  strain  of  sorrow- 
ful appr  lieiision,  but  the  bill  became  a  law  on  the 
25th  ot  February,  1862.^ 

This  important  law,  which  Mr.  Chase,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  urged  upon  Congress,  and 
which  Mr.  Chase,  as  Chief-Justice  of  the  United 
States^  afterwards  decided  to  be  unoonstitutioiial,'^ 

^  *"  An  Bctto authorize  thr  wnr,  raid  under  the  influonco  of 
of  United  States  notes,  and  for  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of 
thsTofondin^orfiiiidiiigtiiweof ;  fhe  repablio  alnMMt  Ttnirerssl, 
and  for  refunding  the  floating  different  views,  never  before  en> 
debt  of  the  United  States,'  which  tertained  by  American  statesmen 
was  signed  by  President  Lincoln  or  jurists,  were  adopted  by  many, 
on  February  25,  1 8  G  J,  is  the  first  The  time  was  not  fafwable  to 
law  over  placed  upon  the  statute  considerate  refleetion  upon  the 
books  making  Treasury  notes,  or  constitatioual  limits  of  legislative 
anything  but  gold  and  ■Uvereoliiv  or  oiieeative  authority.  If  povrer 
a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  was  assnmrfl  from  prtrriotic  mo- 
debts." — John  Jay  Eoioz/*  United  tives,  the  assumption  found  ready 
8tatMNotes,"|».  117.  juttificatloB  in  patiiotie  boartB. 

2  In  this  celebrated  decision  he  Many  who  doubted  yielded  their 

said:  ''It  is  not  surprising  that  donbta;  many  who  did  not  donbt 

•mid  fho  tnmiilfc  of  fho  late  elvil  wm  iSknlL    Bom  irb»  WOM 
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CHAi*.  XL  authorized  tho  issue  of  $150,000,000  of  United  States 
notes  uot  bearing  interest,  payable  at  tho  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  iu  deiiu  mi  nations  of  uot  less 
than  five  dollars.  These  notes  were  to  be  i-eceived 
iu  [)ayment  of  all  debts  and  demands  of  ev(»ry  kind 
due  to  the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports, 
^vhii  h  were  pa\al>Ie  iu  coin;  and  they  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  I  n i ted  States  in  satisfaction  nt  all 
claims  against  the  Govenimeut,  except  for  interest 
upon  the  puljlic  debt,  which  also  was  to  be  paid  in 
coin,  the  receipts  from  customs  being  devoted  to 
this  purpose;  and  these  notes  were  to  be  lawful 
money  and  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  within  the  United  States,  with 
the  exceptions  above  mentioned,  and  they  were  to 
be  received  at  par  in  exchange  for  Government 
bonds.  By  a  later  act  the  demand  notes  were  also 
made  a  legal  tender,  as  some  of  the  banks  had  re- 
fused to  receive  them  without  such  provision.  It 
was  thought  in  February  that  $150,000,000  of  this 
currency  would  be  enough,  but  iu  June  it  was  evi- 
dent that  this  would  not  be  the  case;  $150,000,000 
more  were  demanded  by  the  Secretary  and  at  once 
authorized  by  Congress.  $35,000,000  of  this  last 
issue  were  to  be  in  denominations  of  less  than  five 
doUars. 

Even  this  vast  volume  of  currency  did  not  supply 
the  insatiable  demands  of  the  time^  and  the  rapidly 

strongly  averse  to  makiiig  Gov-  uoder  the  infloenee  of  the  calmer 

«niiiient  notM  •  lefral  tender  felt  time,  reeooaidered  their  eoneln- 

them8©lvf<  r  .n  trnnr  l  to  acqui-  sions,  and  now  concur  in  those 

esoe  in  the  views  of  the  advocates  which  we  have  just  announced, 

of  tbe  measnre.  Not  a  few  who  Theae  eonehisioiie  eeem  to  os  to 

then  ingistod  upon  its  necessity,  be  fully  sanctioned  by  the  letter 

or  acquiesced  in  that  view,  have,  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution."-* 

since  the  return  of  peace,  and  8  WdL|  626. 
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increasing  popularity  of  the  United  States  notes,  or  cbap.  zl 
greenbacks,  as  they  were  called,  indue  ed  the  Gov- 
ernment to  ask,  and  Congress  to  grant,  a  wide 
extension  of  the  authority  to  issue  them,  so  that 
before  the  war  ended  $1,250,000,000  of  h^aX  tender 
had  been  authorized  by  Congress.  Uf  this  $450,- 
000,000  were  in  legal-tender  United  States  notes ; 
$400,000,000  in  Treasury  notes  payable  not  more 
*thau  three  years  from  date,  and  bearing  interest  not 
exceeding  six  per  cent. ;  $400,000,000  in  Treasury 
notes  redeemable  after  thi^ee  years,  bearing  a  cur- 
rency intci'pst  not  exceeding  seven  and  three-tenths 
per  cent.  This  full  authority  was  unt  availed  of  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  legal  tenders 
outstanding  on  the  30th  of  June,  1804,  amounted  to 
$600,000,000,  and  a  year  later,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Fessenden,  they  amounted  to  $669,- 
000,000.  The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1864  was  $1,740,000,000,  and  the  next  year 
$2,682,000,000,  which  was  increased  some  $200,* 
000,000  by  the  necessary  expenses  that  followed  as 
a  sequel  of  the  war.' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  reopen  the  controversy 
which  outlasted  the  war  and  for  years  afterwards 
was  an  element  of  disorganization  in  politics  and  of 
a  bitter  and  somewhat  demoralizing  dispute  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  probably  be  the  verdict  of  posterity,  as  it  was 

IThe  cost  of  conducting  the  of  the  war,  from  its  inceptiouto 

war,  after  It  was  fully  inaugu-  itseonelitslon,  miiyhewddtohaTO 

ratod.  was  scarcely  at  any  time  been  about  $2,000,000  each 

less  than  $30,000,000  a  month,  day.  Thn  public  debt  reached  its 

At  many  times  it  far  exceeded  maximum  on  August  .31,  1866, 

that  amomit.    Sometimes  it  was  on  wliich  day  it  amnunted  to 

not  leas  than          000,000   a  $L>,84r».i>07.fi26.50.—  John  J. 

month ;  and  the  average  expeiwes  Knox.  "  United  States  Notes." 
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CBAt.  XI.  the  opmion  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  time,  that 
the  legal-tender  act  was  a  necessary  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  Government  in  a  time  of  supreme 
emergency ;  tliat  the  result  of  that  act  was  all  that 
its  advocates  iioped  for  in  sustaining  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  period  of  vast  an»l  compnlsoiT  expendi- 
ture ;  and  that  the  evils  which  grew  out  of  it,  great 
as  they  unquestionably  were,  were  not  so  disas- 
trous as  the  fears  o£  intelligent  eoonomistB  at  the 
time  apprehended. 

Gold,  having  been  driven  from  circulation  by  the 
legal-tender  notes,  became  at  once  the  favorite  com* 
modity  for  speculation  in  Wall  street,  and  while  the 
premium  upon  it  rose  to  a  certain  extent  in  piopor* 
tion  to  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  paper  money, 
and  was  subject  to  violent  fluctuations  in  conae- 
qnenee  of  mUitary  sncoeBsea  or  diBasters,  there  was 
no  such  method  in  the  coarse  of  its  qnotationa  as 
to  render  them  explicable  by  either  of  these  infln- 
enees.  It  had  become,  so  to  speak,  a  fancy  stock, 
and  there  was  no  more  reason  for  its  wilder  flnetoa* 
tions  than  for  those  of  other  seearities  which  rise 
and  fall  in  obedience  to  the  currents  of  Wall  street 
and  without  reference  to  intrinsic  values.  Just 
before  the  passage  of  the  legal*tender  bill  the  pr^ 
mium  upon  gold  was  4f  per  cent,  and  shortly  after 
it  became  a  law  the  premium  fell  to  li;  but  it 
gradually  rose  until  in  the  middle  of  July  it  was  17, 
in  the  middle  of  October  32J,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  34.  On  tlie  25th  of  February,  1863,  after  the 
legal-tender  law  liiid  been  in  operation  for  a  year, 
the  premium  on  gold  had  risen  to  72i;  the  V)rilliant 
successes  of  tlie  National  cause  at  Getty sl^urg  and 
Vicksburg  reduced  it  to  23| ;  it  rose  again  in  Octo- 
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her  to  5()f ,  and  rose  no  higher  than  that  until  cou-.  xl 
the  t'ullowiii*^  spriiijr,  wlion  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1864,  it  was  quoted  at  88,  and  on  the  22d  of  June, 
as  the  consequence  of  an  ill-ad\nsed  bill  passed  by 
Congress  to  prevent  speculation  in  gold,  the  pre- 
mium climbed  at  once  to  the  frightful  altitude  of 
130,  falling  the  day  afterwards  to  115.  On  the  Ist 
of  July  it  jumped  to  185,  on  the  2d  it  fell  back  to 
130,  and  on  the  6th  the  unfortiuiate  law,  bom  of  a 
8hort-sighte<l  patriotiam,  was  repealed. 

The  mischief,  however,  was  not  yet  over,  for  flvo 
days  later  there  was  a  rise  to  185  above  par, —  the 
lugheet  figure  attained  during  the  war, — followed  by 
a  sharp  fall,  which  oontuiaed  until  gold  was  quoted 
on  the  26tli  of  September  at  87,  thus  falling  nearly 
100  points  in  lees  than  three  months.  There  was 
no  warrant  in  the  finandal  or  the  military  condi- 
tion of  the  country  for  these  wild  fluctuations. 
They  were  the  o&pring  of  the  desperate  efforts  of 
cupidity  and  enterprise  which  found  their  predes- 
tined prey  in  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  more 
timid  speculators.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  authorised  in  March,  1864^  to  sell  surplus  gold 
for  the  purpose  of  checldng  this  speculation ;  and 
in  April,  the  premium  having  risen  to  75,  Mr.  Chase 
went  in  person  to  New  York  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
sale  of  "cash  gold"  upon  the  trade  in  phantom  ^ufe^ra! 
gold.  The  day  he  arrived  the  speculators  defied 
him  by  ruiiuiiig  ilic  premium  to  88.  Ho  sold  about 
$11,000,000,  reducing  the  premium  to  65,  with  con- 
vulsive fluctuatioDs  ;  but  when  the  pressure  of  the 
Treasury  was  remove^!  the  price  of  gold  mounted 
as  before.  The  same  experiment  was  frequently 
tried  afterwards,  with  more  or  less  success. 
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CBAT.XL  The  troubles  of  the  time,  whieh  had  reduced  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  to  a  condition  of  im- 
poverishmetit,  had  exercised,  as  was  natural, exactly 
the  contrary  effect  upon  the  banks  of  New  York. 
The  timidity  of  capital  had  accumulated  a  great 
surplus  of  money  in  these  institutions,  with  a  far 
smaller  number  of  loans  and  discounts  than  usual. 
The  deposits  amounted  at  the  end  of  1861  to 
$146,000,000.  At  the  suggestion  of  John  J.  Cisoo, 
the  Assistant  Treasurer  in  New  York,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry  adopted  a  system  of  temporary  loans 
which  was  sanctioned  by  Congress  in  a  clause  of 
the  legal-tender  law,  and  the  authority  thus  given 
was  increased  by  successive  acts  until  the  limit  was 
fixed  at  $150,000,000.  These  loans  were  not  only 
of  great  advantage  to  the  Government  as  well  as  to 
the  lenders,  but  they  also  served  as  a  useM  balanee 
to  the  money  market  In  times  of  severe  pressure 
the  reimbursement  of  large  sums  was  often  the 
means  of  temporary  relief.  Another  expedient, 
authorized  by  Congress  on  the  1st  of  March,  1862, 
was  the  issuing  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  to 
such  creditors  of  the  United  States  as  ehose  to  re- 
ceive them  in  payment  of  audited  acoonnta  They 
were  payable  one  year  ficom  date,  wilb  interest  at 
six  per  cent.  The  power  to  issue  them  was  unlim- 
ited, and  their  extensive  issue  led  at  last  to  their 
serious  depreciation.  Another  important  clause  of 
the  legal-tender  act,  in  addition  to  those  we  have 
mentioned,  was  that  which  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Treiisury  to  issue  coupon  or  registered 
bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceeding? $500,000,000,  re- 
deemable at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after 
five  years  and  payable  twenty  years  from  date, 
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and  T>eariii<^  mterost  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.  chap,  zl 
per  aiiiiuiii,  payable  semi-aiiiiually.  They  were  to 
be  exempt  from  taxatiou  by  State  autiiority,  and 
the  coin  from  duties  on  imports  was  to  be  set  aside 
as  a  spof'ial  fund  for  the  payment  of  iiit*  ronton  the 
bonds  and  notes  of  the  United  States  and  for  other 
specified  purposes.  These  were  the  famous  "  five- 
twenty"  bonds,  which,  issued  at  first  at  a  slight 
discount  below  par  in  paper,  justified  the  faith  and 
the  sagacity  of  their  earliest  purchasers  by  a  steady 
rise  during  all  the  years  of  their  existence,  and  were 
aU  paid  in  gold,  or  converted  into  other  securitiefl, 
long  before  the  time  fixed  for  their  redemption. 

"All  these  mea.sures,''  the  Secretary  said  in  his 
annual  report  of  December,  1862»  "worked  well." 
If  Congress  had  passed  at  the  previous  session  the 
national  banking  law  which  he  urged  upon  it^  he 
thou^t  that  no  financial  neeessity  would  at  that 
time  have  demanded  additional  legislation.  But  the 
hill  which  had  been  introduced  for  that  purpose 
a  year  before  had  found  few  supporters.  Its  only 
advocate  of  prominence  in  the  House  of  fiepre- 
sentatives  was  Samuel  Hooper  of  Massachusetts^ 
a  gentieman  whose  sound  judgment  and  large 
knowledge  of  financial  subjects  gave  great  and  de- 
served weight  to  his  opinions.  He  could  do  noth- 
ing more  at  the  moment  than  to  obtain  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose ;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  year  that  followed^  the  absolute  necessity  for 
some  such  measure  became  every  day  more  appar- 
ent. The  coin  in  the  country,  variously  estimated 
at  from  $150,000,000  to  $210,000,000,  was  abso- 
lutely inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  tirae.  The 
system  of  State  banks  in  existence  at  the  beginning 
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CHAP.  XL  of  the  war  was  not  onlv  incommensurate  to  the 

ueeds  of  the  countn,^,  but  radically  Weious  in  itself. 
There  was  no  Lmiformity  of  credit,  no  guaranty 
whatever  of  authenticity  in  circulation.  Out  of 
1500  banks  there  said  to  be  fewer  than  300 
whose  notes  were  not  counterfeited.  There  was  but 
a  comparati  voly  small  number  whose  notes  were  not 
suhjoct  to  discount  ontpide  of  tlie  State  in  which 
th('>  wi  re  it»t,ucd,  and  a  «*itizen  travelinj?  from  the 
Mississippi  to  tlie  Hudson  found  the  contents  of 
his  wallet  changing  in  value  whenever  he  crossed 
a  State  liiie.  Of  course,  with  the  inn  i it  use  demand 
tor  currency  created  by  the  war,  all  these  e\nls  were 
greatly  increased  and  aggravated,  and  when  Cem- 
gress  met  again  in  December,  18()2,  the  Secretary 
urged  anew,  with  the  added  weight  of  authority 
which  came  from  a  more  fully  matured  plan  and 
an  enlarged  experience,  the  scheme,  which  had 
been  treated  with  neglect  the  year  before,  for  es- 
tablishing a  safe  and  nnifonn  eorrency  throoghout 
the  nation. 


The  National  Bank  Act  was  piefMired,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  Mr.  Chase,  by  £.  G. 
Spanlding  of  Kew  York  and  Samuel  Hooper  of 
MassachnsettSy  who  were  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means^  and  during  the  month  of 
December,  18$1,  it  was  printed  for  the  use  of  that 
committee.  The  biU  encountered  most  earnest  op- 
position in  the  oommittee,  which  was  busily  en- 
gaged on  the  loan  and  internal-revenue  bills  and 
other  important  woik^and  it  was  fioally  laid  aside. 
In  his  report  for  1862|  Mr.  Chase  again,  notwith- 
standing  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  ear- 
nestly advocated  the  measure.    He  said  that 
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amoug  tho  advantages  which  would  arise  from  its  cuai-.  xi. 
passage  would  be  "that  the  United  States  bonds 
would  be  require<l  for  banking  purposes,  a  steady 
market  would  be  established,  and  their  negotiation 
gi'eatly  facilitated.  .  .  It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate 
the  full  benefits  of  such  conditions  to  a  Government 
obliged  to  borrow";  it  would  "reconcile  as  far  as 
praetieable  the  interests  of  existing  institutions 
with  those  of  the  whole  people,"  and  would  supply 
*'  a  firm  anchorage  to  the  union  of  the  States.** 

The  same  bill  which  had  been  printed  for  the 
Tue  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was 
afterwards  introduced  by  Mr.  Sherman  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
from  which  it  was  reported  by  him  on  February  2^ 
1863,  with  amendments.  Ten  days  later  it  passed 
that  body  by  a  vote  of  23  to  21 ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month  it  also  passed  the  House  of  Bepie- 
sentatives  by  a  vote  of  78  to  64. 

The  bill  is  understood  to  have  had  the  sanction 
of  every  member  of  the  Administration,  and  Presi- 
dent Linedn  earnestly  advocated  its  passage  in  his 
annual  message  in  1862 ;  and  in  1863  he  said: 

The  euactmeut  by  Cungrests  of  a  national  banking  law 
has  pnmd  a  valvabls  support  of  the  puUie  credit  and 
the  general  legiflkttion  in  relation  to  loans  has  toUy 
answered  the  expectations  of  its  favorers.  Some  amend- 
ments may  be  required  to  perfect  existinp^  laws,  hut  no 
change  in  their  priueipies  or  general  scope  is  beUeved  to 
be  needed. 

Again,  in  1864,  he  thus  referred  to  it : 

The  national  banking  system  is  proving  to  be  accept* 

able  to  capitalists  and  to  the  people.  .  .  Changes  from 

State  systems  to  tho  national  system  are  rn]>itlly  taking 
place,  and  it  is  hoped  that  vezy  soon  there  will  be  in  the 
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our.  XL  tTnttod  Stetei  ao  ImlDi  cf  iMoe  boI  withofMed  lij  Ooii- 
grwfi  and  no  bank-note  dveolatioii  not  aeeured  the 

OrmTnment.  That  the  Oovernmmt  and  th^  people  will 
f]«'riv*-  frrmt  benefit  from  this  ehantr^^  in  the  banking 
By^tem  of  the  <x»untry  can  hardly  be  questioned-  The 
national  system  will  ereate  a  reliable  and  permanent  in- 
floenee  io  tvgpoti  d  the  natiomal  credit^  and  proteet  the 
people  agami$t  losses  in  the  use  of  paper  money.  Whether 
or  not  any  further  legislation  is  advisable  for  the  snp- 
MrcaddreM  pp^.^^if,,^,  f,f  Qt-^tf-  bank  issties.  it  will  be  for  Congress 

iwfar^S«  ^  fJet^-rmine.  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  Treasun-  ean- 
*J^J2*gJ  not  be  iiatisfactorily  conducted  unless  the  Government 
o' Boiitoa,  owi  eurclfle  a  festraioing  power  over  the  bank-note  drea> 
&  '   lation  of  the  eoimtry. 

The  bill  was  warmly  advocated  by  those  who  ap- 
prec!iate<l  itn  a^l vantages,  and  as  earaestly  <  *]ip<j.sed 
by  thoh*i  who  thought  thoy  foresaw  the  growth  of  a 
powerful  monetar>^  t^vHteui  dangerous  to  the  pop- 
ular liberties.  Its  chief  opponent  iu  the  Senate 
was  (.'ollainer,  who  ably  represented  the  traditions 
of  the  jtfist;  it  was  most  eflBciently  advocated  by 
John  Hherman  of  Ohio,  to  whom  was  resiTved 
a  part  of  great  honor  and  usefulness  iu  bringing 
to  a  close  the  finaacial  history  of  the  war.' 

1  "  Among  those  who  voted  in  neoticnt  (Dixon),  and  wventrom 

itM  favor  on  ita  final  pnKsage  in  the  Midd1«»  States,  Rmontr  wliom 

the  Senate  were  Chandler  and  were  Cowan  of  Pennsjlvanm  and 

Howard  of  Miehfgan,  Sbernuui  King  of  New  York.    In  the  paa* 

RTi  l  WikU'  f.f  f»hir»,  Wilmot  of  saffo  of  the  aft  in  the?  House, 

I'eiiuti^lvuDia,  with  MurriU  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 

Kaine,  nnd  tix  other  New  Bb0>  repreaentetiTet  from  New  Entf 

IhikI  Si  iiiitorH,  iimoiifj  whom  whs  land  and  New  York,  now  distin- 

Feaaendon,  who  WM  Chairman  of  guinhed  membera  of  the  Senate, 

tli«  Fimuioe  Committee  of  the  voted  against  it.  The  biH 


BeUkte,  and  Buraner,  and  Wilton,  thiwoughly  revised, diMnMed,Mid 

Three  Benatom  only  from  the  re-passed  a  little  more  than  one 

Middle  States  voted  in  its  favor  year  afterwards  (June  3,  1864), 

(Hwrria,  Ten  Byok,  and  Wilmot).  all  of  the  Benalon  from  New 

The  two  Ronntors  from  Vfrinnrit  England  then  voting  in  its  favor, 

(Collamer    and    Foote)    voted  inciuding  Collamer  and  Foote 

igttlnfli  it|  and  obio  from  Con-  from  Yennonti  and  all  ol  the 
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The  principal  features  of  this  comprehensive  orap.  xt. 

scheme  were  to  open  to  private  capital  the  busi- 
ness of  niiLiunal  banking  so  freely  that  there  could 
be  no  reasonable  accusation  of  privilege  or  monop- 
oly ;  to  give  to  the  whole  system  of  banks  a  ho- 
mogeneous circulation  of  notes,  having  a  common 
impression,  authenticate<i  by  a  commoti  authority, 
made  safe  by  an  adequate  provision  of  specie,  and 
secured  for  redein])tion  by  the  pledge  of  United 
States  bonds  deposited  in  Washington;  and  finally, 
by  the  Act  of  March  1865,  to  tax  out  of  existence 
the  circulation  of  the  banks  organized  under  State 
laws.  The  whole  system  being  thus  based  upon 
Government  bonds,  several  hundreds  of  millions 
of  United  States  notes  wore  funded  in  bonds. 
It  was  the  Secretary's  belief,  afterwards  fully 
justified  under  the  wise  and  masterly  adminifr- 
tration  of  Mr,  Sherman,  that  this  system  of  na-  . 
tionaL  banks  would  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in 
the  resamption  of  specie  payment  by  the  Gk>yem- 
ment.  He  said: 

If  temporarily  fhese  asBociBtioDB  redeem  their  iBsnes 

with  United  States  notes,  resumption  of  specie  payment 
win  not  thereby  be  delayed  or  endangered,  hot  hastened 
and  secured;  for,  just  as  soon  as  victory  shall  restore 
peace,  the  ample  revenue,  already  secured  by  wise  legida- 
tion  will  enable  the  Oovemment  through  advantageonfi 

Senators  from  the  Middle  States  votes  generallj  of  the  Kepubliean 

who  woe  present,  rawpt  tlw  uemtwrs  from  New  Englsnd  ud 

Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  inclTidin'^  such  names 

firom  Delaware.    It  reeeived  the  as  Blaine,  Morrill  of  Vermont^ 

•nppoit  ftnd  TOte  also  of  many  IHtwes  and  Bimtwell  of  Ifaan- 

Senatora  from  the  West,  among  ehusetts,  Stevens  of  Pennsylva- 

whom  were    Sherman,   Ramay,  nift,  Windom  of  Minnesota,  and 

Lane  of  Indiana.  DoolUtle,  and  Allison  of  Iowa,  and  Garfield  of 

Tmmboll,  the  latter  having  pre*  Ohio. "  —  Address  of  Complroller 

▼ionsly  voted  a^inst  it.  John    Jaj    EmOX,     NOT«  Slf 

**  In  the  House  it  received  the  1880. 
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€hu9.  XI  pmehases  of  specie  to  replace  at  once  l&rgQ  amoants,  and 

at  no  distant  day  the  whole  of  this  cir^^^  iilation,  by  coin, 
without  detriment  to  any  interest,  but,  on  the  contrarj, 
with  great  and  mauif est  benefit  to  all  interesto. 

The  biU  wm  oonstanfly  ameDded  and  unproved, 
and,  althgngh  it  might  be  too  mnoh  to  say  that  it 
was  ever  rendered  entirely  peifecty  it  is  perhaps 
now  unquestioned  that  few  more  wise  and  benefi- 
cent measures  have  ever  been  devised  by  Ameri- 
can statesinanship. 

No  financial  operations  so  prodigious  as  those 
which  we  have  thus  briefly  sketelied  had  ever  be- 
fore been  known.  The  largest  loans  ever  made  by 
England  were  those  which  she  negotiated  in  the 
terrible  years  of  1812-13  when  she  was  fighting  at 
the  same  time  Napoleon  and  the  United  States. 
The  British  (iovernment  borrowed  in  thosi'  years 
$534,(>O0,(J(X),  only  a  little  more  than  Mr.  Chaso  bor- 
rowed in  niiu*  months.  The  estimated  wealth  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  that  time,  and  of  the  loyal 
States  in  1860,  was  almust  the  same,  in  each  case 
something  over  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
Nowhert',  we  believe,  do  the  annals  of  the  world 
record  such  an  appreciation  of  the  public  credit  as 
that  which  is  seen  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
accession  to  the  Presidency  until  the  period  of  the 
resumption  of  specie  payment  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  It  was  hard  for  Mr.  Buchanan^  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  money  to  pay  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  o£  the  Government  at  twelve  per 
oent.  Mr.  Chase,  as  soon  as  Congress  had  given 
him  command  of  the  machinery  required,  in  the 
legal-tender  currency,  the  popular  loan,  and  the 
national  banking  law,  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
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sapplying  at  dx  per  cent  the  layenons  wants  of  a  okap.  xl 
most  costly  warf  and^  under  the  operation  of  the 
laws  provided  for  him,  and  similar  legislation  called 
for  by  his  saeceesors,  the  €to vemment  credit  gradu- 
ally rose  until  its  four  per  cents. sold  at  130,  audits 
three  per  cents,  commanded  a  premium.  At  the 
beginniDg  the  Secretary  was  forced  to  rely  more 
upon  individual  patriotism  than  upon  public  con- 
fidence ;  but  long  before  the  war  ended  he  hikd 
hundreds  of  millions  at  his  command. 

In  all  these  important  labors  Mi*.  Chase  had  the 
constant  support  of  the  President.  Mr.  Lincoln 
exercised  less  control  and  a  less  constant  supervi- 
sion over  the  work  of  the  Treasuiy  than  over  some 
other  departments;  but  he  rated  at  their  tnie 
value  the  industry  and  the  ability  of  the  Rpcretary 
and  the  immense  responsibility  devolved  upon  his  ^^.f^'^^^ 
department,  and  contribute  to  its  success  in  every  i***- 
way  in  his  power.  He  sometimes  made  suggestions 
of  tinancial  measures,  but  did  not  insist  on  their 
being  adopted,  and  when  the  Secretary  needed  his 
powerful  assistance  with  Congress  he  always  gave  it 
ungrudgingly.  In  regular  and  special  messages  he 
TUged  upon  Congress  the  measures  which  the  Sec- 
retary thought  important,^  and  in  frequent  and  in- 
formal conferences  at  the  Executive  Mansion  with 
the  leading  members  of  both  Houses  he  exerted  all 
his  powers  of  influence  and  persuasion  to  assist 
the  Secretary  in  obtaining  what  legislation  was 
needed. 

The  monetary  disorganization  which  preceded 
and  accompanied  the  wreck  of  the  Confederacy 

1  EspeoUlly  the  message  of  the  funding  bill  and  the  bill  to 
J1UMUM7  19,  1863,  in  Ikvor  of  provide  »  national  msmntj» 
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our.  XL  was  flo  complete  and  so  Tuuveraal,  that  Soutliern 
wriien  hsve  taken  no  paina  to  preaerve  any  aoen- 
imte  aaoount  of  tbair  llnanflial  ayatem— if  ajatem 
it  may  be  ealled,  where  ayatem  there  waa  none. 
Their  debt  oeaaed  to  eziat,  their  money  loat  all 
value,  at  the  inataat  the  atroggle  became  hopeless ; 
for  by  the  very  terms  of  their  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness they  had  no  worth  until  after  the  rati- 
fication of  a  treaty  of  pea<*e  l)otweeii  Uih  United 
States  and  the  Confederate  8tatt\s.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  when  the  war  ended,  the  uomiual  debt 
of  the  Confederate  States  was  about  thirty-five 
hundred  million  dollars ;  hut  these  portentous  fig- 
ures had  no  meaning.  Some  Confederate  writers 
»  think  the  actual  cost  of  the  war  on  the  Southern 
"TfeSLmt  fciidewas  in  the  neighUurhood  of  one  thousand  mill- 
ions;  but  this  from  the  nature  of  the  case  can 
never  be  ascertained  with  exa<'tness. 

Their  fiTiancial  maTinjjrement  was  iuefficieut  and 
chaotic  from  the  l>egininng.  Early  in  the  winter 
of  the  first  year  of  th»'  war  the  banks  susjm  iided 
specie  payments.  1^'rom  th»'  insufficient  data  ob- 
tainable it  is  estimated  tlial  there  were  about  fifty 
millions  of  specie  in  the  South,  at  that  time, 
divided  between  the  banks  and  the  hoards  of  indi- 
viduals. This  gradually  disappeared;  some  was 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  some  seized  by  the 
Government ;  very  little  came  to  the  surface  when 
the  war  had  ended ;  the  paper  money  had  extir- 
pated it.  In  fact  the  successive  issues  of  paper 
money  were  the  only  events  worth  mentioning  in 
.the  financial  history  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  efforts  made  in  other  directions  to  give  some 
solidity  to  their  finances  were  feeble  and  nugatory. 
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Tbeyusoed  a  loan  of  fifteen  miUioiifl,  bearing  dg^^  ovap.xi; 
per  cent,  interest  This  inteTeet  was  payable  In 
specie,  wldeh  was  seenred  by  the  pledge  of  an  ex- 
port duty  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  oent  per  pound 
on  the  cotton  sent  out  of  the  conntry.  This  loan 
was  placed  at  satisfactory  rates;  the  interest  was 
paid  for  a  little  whUe,  as  promised,  in  specie;  bnt 
the  poverty  of  the  insnrreotionary  Government 
finally  forced  even  this  sacred  debt  to  go  to  de- 
fault. The  cotton  loans  negotiated  iu»  Europe  had 
a  certain  success,  but  the  money  resulting  from 
them  was  mostly  spent  beyond  the  xVtiaiitic,  and 
afforded  little  relief  to  the  straitened  treasury  at 
Kichmond.  Heavy  loans  were  made  with  the 
banks  in  the  Southern  States  j  when  they  matured, 
they  were  paid  in  Treasury  notes ;  the  banks, 
under  the  stimuhis  of  the  war  and  of  the  demands 
of  the  Bichmoud  Government,  rapidly  multiplied 
their  circulation ;  8|)eeio  payments  being  sus- 
pended there  was  no  check  upon  expansion. 

Unsafe  as  the  i  iin  t  ucy  of  the  banks  was,  it  was 
still  regarded  as  more  secure  than  the  flood  of  paper 
money  sent  out  by  the  Confederate  Unanciers  at 
Richmond,  and  gradually  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion, being  hoarded  by  the  provident  as  a  nestegg 
for  quieter  times.  But  in  the  course  of  the  war 
the  banks  were  ruined  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
paper  valnes  which  formed  their  principal  assets, 
and  their  carefully  hoarded  bills,  when  brought  to 
light,  were  almost  as  worthless  as  the  vanished  «  t  "''i'^.;t 
Confederate  currency.  There  was,  properly  speak- 
ing,  no  financial  management  of  the  insurrection. 
Issues  of  bonds  were  authorised  by  the  Congress 
and  made  by  the  successive  Secretaries  of  the 
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CBM9,TL  Treasurj,  but  tbey  bore  no  proportloii  to  the 
evar-increasing  expenses  of  the  trar,  and  the  defioit 
had  to  be  met  hy  printing  more  money^  which  at 
last  grew  less  valuable  than  the  paper  on  which  it 
was  printed.  There  was  in  the  end  no  definite  le- 
lalion  between  the  price  of  gold  and  the  valne  of 
the  Confederate  onrrency.  In  the  North  there  was 
great  fluctuation  ot  such  relative  values,  but  they 
were  generally  the  same  at  a  given  moment  through* 
out  the  country.  In  the  days  of  the  wildest  gam- 
bling in  Wall  street  the  quotations  made  there 
governed  the  price  of  gold  in  Boston,  Philiidel|>hia, 
and  Chicago.  But  in  the  South  it  could  hardly  be 
said  that  quotations  existed.  At  RichmoTid,  the 
seat  of  the  Confederate  Government,  thog(»lii  (lr»llar 
was  frequeutly  worth  fifty  or  more  paper  dullars, 
while  in  the  interior  the  business  of  the  country 
was  being  transacted  on  a  basis  of  five  for  one,  and 
even  in  the  final  thrutib  of  the  insurrection  the 
cmrency  never  became  so  worthless  in  the  rural 
districts  as  it  was  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  Capitol 
of  Virginia. 

As  the  Confederate  securities  were  intrinsically 
valueless,  except  in  the  event  of  final  success,  their 
holders  were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  lose  their 
principal.   But  the  Confederate  loan  was  handled 
with  such  singular  incapacity  that  its  promoters  did 
not  derive  from  it  even  such  advantage  as  was 
practicable.   It  is  true  that  James  M.  Mason,  the 
Confederate  Commissioner  in  London,  did  succeed, 
B^mmiS.  in  September,  1862,  in  placing  cotton  bonds  to  the 
Ms.  Con-  value  of  some  sixty  thousand  pounds  through 
AwWni  the  house  of  W.  8.  Lindsay,  M.  P.,  an  ardent 
Southern  sympathizer.    This  was  speedily  ab« 
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Borbed  by  tho  needs  of  the  rebel  navy;  and  Lind-  cbat.  zl 
say  proposed  a  far  more  extensive  scheme  of 
finance,  based  on  the  delivei  y,  at  Southern  ports,  of 
eotton  belonging  to  tiie  Confederate  Government^ 
at  the  price  of  fonrpence  a  pound ;  this  would  have 
afforded  a  large  profit  to  those  who  actually  got 
their  cotton  and  sold  it  in  England-  But  before 
this  plan  was  carried  into  effect  Baron  Erlanger  and 
Mr.  Blidell  hatl  arranged  a  scheme  for  placing  a 
Confederate  honn  in  England,  and  the  cotton 
scheme  of  Mason  and  Lindsay  was  withheld  so  as 
not  to  embarrass  the  more  brilliant  operation.  The 
loan  was  put  on  the  market  on  the  18tli  of  March, 
1863,  ^vith  all  the  appearance  of  a  dnz/ling  success. 
Five  millions  sttM  lini;-  were  subscribed  the  tirstday, 
the  applications  coming  from  every  part  of  Europe ; 
and  before  the  books  closed  sixteen  millions  had 
been  nominally  subscribed,  and  the  certificates 
commanded  a  premium  of  live  per  cent.,  which, 
however,  immediately  dropped  to  one  or  two.  Mr. 
Mason  wrote  to  Richmond  in  a  tone  of  exultation  "XmS, 
over  the  "  triumphant  success  of  our  infant  credit ;  lig.  U*?? 
it  shows,  malgre  all  detraction  and  calumny,  that 
Cotton  is  king,  at  last  I " 

The  triumph  was  short-lived,  A  few  days  later 
the  loan  began  to  drop  in  the  market,  and  the 
Erlangers  came  in  a  panic  to  Mr.  Mason,  telling  him 
that  unless  the  price  was  somehow  kept  up  the 
loan  would  be  wrecked.  He  therefore  authorized 
them  to  buy  in  behalf  of  the  Confederate  Gbvem- 
ment  a  million  pounded  worth  of  the  securities ;  and 
as  this  did  not  prove  effectual  In  sustaining  prices, 
he  afterwards  increased  his  order  a  half  million 
more.  This  desperate  expedient  cheeked  the  dis- 
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aster  for  a  little  while ;  the  Cionfederates  hoped  to 
sell  ont  their  holdings  at  a  profit,  but  the  rise  never 
came.  In  his  final  report  of  the  transaetion,  Mr. 
Mason  shows  £1,386,500  on  the  wrong  side  of  his 
ledger,  and  only  £26,000  on  the  right  After  Gtot- 
tysbnrg  and  Yieksbnrg  the  loan  dropped  thirty  per 
eent^  and  the  Oonfederate  credit  was  evidently 
wounded  to  death.  Mr.  Slidell  afterwards  gently 
reproached  his  Govemnient  for  not  having  let  him 
know  beforehand  that  Yieksbuig  was  to  fall ;  as 
in  that  case  they  could  have  disposed  of  the  balance 
of  their  loan. 

All  this  while  Mr.  Mason  in  his  dispatches  deplored 
the  blindness  of  the  Germans,  who  were  eagerly 
investing  their  savings  in  United  States  bonds  at 
less  than  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  He  even  went 
to  Frankfort  to  warn  them  against  this  mistaken 
policy,  taking  an  iiiterpreter  with  hira,  as  he  was 
not  himself  polyglot.  Ho  did  not  ;^nceeod  in  con- 
vincing them;  and  came  back  to  France  at  least  so 
miicli  wiser  for  his  jonrney  that  he  declined  n  prop- 
osition of  Baron  HiLmgerto  "destroy  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  abroad"  by  issuing  an  official 
and  authoritative  statement  that  the  Confederate 
States  would  not  hold  themselves  liable  for  a  dollar 
of  the  United  States  Loan.^ 


1  Wi*  are  under  obligations  to  chapter,  and  hftve  made  fiPM  1IM 

the  Hon.  John  Jay  Knox  for  of  his  reports  on  the  currency 

valuable  suggestions    and  as-  and  his  work,  « United  States 

■istanoe  in  tlw  revirion  of  tiik  NotM." 
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SEWABD  AND  CHASE 

MR.  SEWARD  and  Mr.  Chase  be<?ame  at  an 
early  day,  and  continued  to  be,  respectively, 
the  representatives  in  fht^  (Cabinet  of  the  raore  con- 
servative and  the  more  radical  elements  of  the  Ke- 
publican  party.  Each  exerted  himself  with  eqnal 
zeal  and  e<iaal  ener<i:y  in  the  branch  of  the  public 
service  committed  to  his  charge ;  but  their  relative 
attitudes  towards  the  President  soon  became  en- 
tirely different.  Mr.  Seward,  while  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  serve  the  national  cause,  and  thus 
unconsciously  building  for  himself  an  enduring 
moniunentin  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  country, 
WB&f  so  far  as  can  be  discerned,  absolutely  free 
from  any  ambition  or  afterthought  personal  to 
himself.  He  was,  during  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
so  intent  upon  the  work  immediately  in  hand  that 
he  had  no  leisure  for  political  combinations ;  and 
later,  when  the  subject  of  the  next  Presidential 
nomination  began  to  be  considered  and  discussed, 
he  recognized  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  best 
qualified  by  his  abilities,  his  experience,  and  his 
standing  in  the  country  to  be  his  own  successor. 

The  attitude  of  Mr.  Chase  was  altogether  un- 
like this.  As  we  have  seen,  he  did  all  that  man 
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CttAP.xu.  could  do  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  supplying 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  gigantic  war.  With 
untiring  zeal  and  porfeet  integrity  he  devoted  his 
extraordinary  ability  to  the  work  of  raising  the 
thousands  of  millions  expended  in  the  great 
struggle  which  was  erowued  with  a  colo,««al  suc- 
cesF!.  But  his  attitude  towards  tlu'  Prrsid-  rit,  it  is 
hai'dlv  too  much  to  sav,  was  one  which  varied  be- 
tween  the  limits  of  active  hostility  and  benevolent 
contempt.  He  apparently  never  changed  his  opin- 
ion that  a  great  mistake  had  been  committed  at 
Chicago,  and  the  predominant  thought  which 
was  present  to  him  through  three  years  of  his 
adminiBtration  was  that  it  was  his  duty  to  coun- 
teract, as  for  as  possible,  the  evil  results  of  that 
mistake. 

He  felt  himself  alone  in  the  Cabinet  He  looked 
upon  the  President  and  all  his  colleagues  as  his  in- 
feriors in  capacity,  in  zeal,  in  devotion  to  liberty 
and  the  general  welfare.  He  sinoerely  persuaded 
himself  that  every  disaster  which  happened  to  the 
conntiy  happened  because  his  advice  was  not  fol- 
lowed, and  that  every  piece  of  good  fortune  was 
due  to  bis  having  been  able^  from  time  to  time,  to 
rescue  the  President  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own  errors.  He 
kept  up  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  friends 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  to  which  we  should 
hesitate  to  refer  had  it  not  been  that  he  retained 
copies  of  his  letters,  and  many  years  afterwards 
gave  them  into  the  hands  of  a  biographer  for  pub- 
lication. These  letters  are  pervaded  by  a  constant 
tone  of  sliglit  and  criticism  towards  his  chief  and 
his  colleagues.    He  continually  di^uvows  all  re- 
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sponsibility  for  tiie  oonduct  of  the  war.  In  one  Dur.ziL 
letter  he  says: 

Sinoe  the  incoming  of  General  HaUeok  I  have  known 
bat  little  move  of  the  progroaa  of  the  war  than  any  ont* 
fider — I  mean  so  far  aa  inflneneing  it  goes.   My  recom* 

mendations,  before  he  came  in,  vrevf  ^'»Micrally  disregarded, 
and  since  have  been  seldom  ventured.  .  .  I  hnw^  for  the  V.HlF"'^. 

t  C  lift**** 

best.  Those  who  reject  my  counsels  ought  to  kuow  better     p.  443. ' 
than  I  do. 

To  Senator  Shenuau  he  wrote: 

The  future  does  not  look  promising  to  mo,  though  it 
may  be  brij^hter  than  it  seems  to  be.  Since  General 
Halleck  has  been  here  the  conduct  of  the  war  has  been 
abandoned  to  him  by  the  President  almost  abaolntely. 
VTe,  who  are  called  members  of  the  Cabinet,  bnt  are  in 
redity  only  separate  heads  of  departments,  meeting  now 
and  then  for  talk  on  whatever  happens  to  come  upper- 
most, not  for  grave  consultation  on  matters  eoneernin^ 
the  salvation  of  the  country  —  we  have  as  little  to  do  with 
it  as  if  we  were  the  heads  of  factories  supplying  shoes  or 
dothing.  No  regular  and  systematic  reports  of  what  is 
done  are  made,  I  believe,  even  to  the  Pnsident;  oertainly 
none  are  made  to  the  Cabinet.  Of  course  we  may  hope 
the  bc^t :  thnt  pri%nlege  alwHys  rer^inins.  It  is  painful, 
however,  to  li  ;ir  eomplaintnof  remissness,  dt  liiys,  discords, 
dangers,  and  teci  that  there  must  be  ground  for  such  ^jtx^^ 
complaints,  and  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  one  has  no  ^^'3. 
power  to  remedy  the  evils  oomplained  of,  and  yet  be  m.iS' 
thought  to  have. 

To  another  be  said : 

.  .  .  Though  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro* 
▼iding  means  for  the  vast  expenditnres  of  the  war,  I  Imve 
little  more  voice  in  its  conduct  than  a  stranger  to  the 
Administration  ;  perhaps  not  so  considerable  a  voice  as 
some  who  are,  in  law,  at  least,  stranjrers  to  it.  I  should 
be  very  well  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things  if  I  saw  the 
war  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  success.  I  am  only  dis-  »SK*o/ 
saftnfled  with  it  because  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  my  q^^„ 
judgment  had  more  weight  it  would  be  so  prosecuted.     pp.  m,  m. 
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OAtf.zn.  His  letters  in  tlm  strain  are  innnmerabla  In  all 
of  them  he  labors  to  keep  himself  distinet  and  sep- 
arate from  the  rest  of  the  QoTenunent,  protesting 
against  its  faults  and  errors,  and  taking  credit  for 
the  good  advice  he  wastes  upon  them.   He  says : 

We  have  fallen  on  very  evil  days.  Under  the  iuHueuce 
of  a  flhort-oghted  notion  that  the  old  Union  can  he  re- 
conatitntedi  after  a  year's  eivil  war  of  free  States  and  slave 
States*  jnst  as  it  was,  the  President  has  hitherto  ref  nsed  to 

sanction  any  adoqnato  measnre  for  the  lilHTution  of  tlie 
loyal  |K)pulation  of  the  Sottth  from  slrivf-rv'to  the  rebels. 
Hence  we  are  fighting  reWliiuu  with  om-  hand,  and  with 
the  other  supplying  its  vital  elements  of  strength.  Then 
we  have  placed  and  contmned  in  command  generals  who 
have  never  manifested  the  slightest  sympathy  with  onr 
cause,  as  related  to  the  controlling  question  of  slavery. 
These  naturally  have  never  ])een  more  tlmri  half  in  ear- 
nest, and  instead  of  their  being  impelk-d  to  the  most  vieror- 
ous  action,  their  mHuence  has  been  suffered  to  paiulyze, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  aetivily  of  the  Administntion.  In 
addition  to  this  there  has  been  enormous  waste  and  pro- 
fusion growing  out  of  high  pay  and  excessive  indulgence. 
ATI  the^se  causes  tend  to  demoralization,  and  we  are  de- 
moralized. I  cannot  go  into  particulars,  bat  the  instances 
abound.  It  is  some  consolation  to  me  that  my  voice 
and,  so  far  as  opportunity  has  allowed,  my  example  has 
heen  steadily  opposed  to  all  this.  I  have  urged  my  ideas 
If^^  on  the  President  and  my  associates,  till  I  begin  to  feel 
cbule "  ^^^^  ^^^^  irksome  to  the  flrst^  and  to  one  or  two  at 
BP.  aC«M>  least  of  the  second. 

All  this  time,  with  the  most  facile  self-deception, 
he  believed  in  his  own  loyalty  and  friendship  for 

the  PreBidoiit,  and  used  to  record  in  his  diary  his 
sorrow  for  Mr.  Lincoln's  fatal  course.  September 

iMi     12  he  writes : 

The  Secretary  [of  Warj  informed  me  that  he  had  lieard 
from  General  Halleck  that  the  President  is  going  out  to 
see  General  MeCleUan,  and  commented  with  some  severity 
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on  loB  hmniliiriang  snbmiaaivenees  to  that  offloar.  It  is  chap.xil 

indeed  hainiliating,  but  prompted,  I  believe,  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  serve  the  conntrv.  .  .  T  think  that  the  President, 
with  the  most  honest  intentions  in  the  world,  and  a  natu- 
rally clear  judgment  and  a  true,  unselfish  patriotism,  has 
yielded  so  much  to  border-State  and  uegrophobic  counsels 
tbat  he  now  finds  it  diflicolt  to  arrest  Ids  own  descent 
towards  the  most  fatal  ooneessions.  He  has  alieady  sepa*  ^I^SS'Sf 
rated  himself  from  the  great  body  of  the  party  which  cJ^.. 
elected  him ;  distrusts  most  those  who  rqnresent  its  spirit^  pp-  «0t 
and  waits  —  for  what  f 

He  says  in  another  place : 

September  11.  How  singoUofy  aU  our  worst  defeats 
have  followed  administrative  cr —  no,  blunders.  Mc- 
Dowell defeated  at  Bull  Run,  because  the  Administration 
would  not  supersede  Patterson  by  a  general  of  more 
eapseify,  vigor,  and  devotaon  to  tiie  eanse;  MoGlellaii 
defeated  at  Biefamond,  beeanse  the  Administration  lecalled 
Shields  and  forced  Fremont  to  retire  from  the  poraoit  of 
Jackson;  .  .  .  Pope  defeated  at  Bull  Run,  because  the 
Administration  persisted  in  keeping  MoClellAn  in  com-  ibid.,i>.iM. 
maud  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  .  . 

He  never  lost  an  opportunity  for  ingratiating 

himself  with  the  general  in  favor,  or  the  gi^eral  in 

diflgraoe.  He  paid  equally  assiduous  homage  to  the 

rising  and  the  setting  sun.   In  the  dawn  of  Mc- 

GleUan'B  first  snoeeBBes  in  the  West  he  made  haste 

to  write  to  him: 

The  country  was  indebted  to  me  •  .  .  in  some  consider- 
able degree  for  the  change  of  your  commission  from  Ohio 
into  a  commission  nf  major-general  of  the  army  of  the 
Uniou,  and  your  assignment  to  the  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Ohio.    I  drew  with  my  own  hand  the  „  ,    .  _ 
order  eztendmgit  mto  Virginia.  .  .  It  was  my  wishthat  Lifejrfs^ 
you  shonkl  remain  in  command  on  the  MissisBippi,  hat  in  ^'^mS' 
this  I  was  overmled. 

ffis  present  eommand,  however^  he  says,  is  a  more 
important  one^  and  he  wishes  Kentucl^  and  Ten- 
VoL.  VI— 17 
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cbat.xil  nessoo  to  be  included  in  it,  and  thinks  both  will  be 
done.    When  McClellau  was  appointt^d  goneral-in- 

sept..  im.  chief  the  Secretary,  eager  to  be  first  to  tell  the  good 
news,  immediately  wrote  a  note  to  Colonel  Key, 
MeCIollan's  judge-advocate :  "  McClellan  is  Com- 

SuuS^SFb!  mander-iii-Chiof.  Let  us  thank  God  and  take  cour- 
V  Ml.  age."  To  newly  appointed  and  promoted  generals 
he  wrote  in  the  same  strain.  Even  when  he  had 
become  estranged  from  a  prominent  officer  the 
slightest  appefd  to  hk  amour  propre  was  sufficient 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  After  he  had  lost 
all  confidence  in  McClellan,  and  almost  given  up  the 
President  for  not  dismissing  him,  General  John 
Cochrane  came  to  him  and  said  MoCleUan  would 
like  to  retire  from  actiye  command  if  he  could  do 
so  wifhont  disgrace —which  could  be  accomplished^ 

waMen.  aiid  a  moTB  active  general  secured,  by  restoring 
'^'i  him  to  the  chief  oommandf  where  he  would  now 
act  in  nnison  with  myself' says  the  Secretaiy.  He 
entered  at  once  mio  paur^parleraj  saying  how  mnch 
he  had  once  admired  and  confided  in  McdeUan; 
how  the  general  came  to  lose  his  confidence;  how 
heartily  he  had  supported  him  with  supplies  and 
reSnf oroements,  notwithstanding  his  mistrust ;  his 
entire  willingness  to  receive  any  correction  which 
f^usts  would  warrant;  his  aibsoluto  freedom  from 
personal  ill-wilL  When  Cochrane  told  him  that 
Colonel  Key  had  often  expressed  his  regret  that 
McClellan  had  not  conferred  and  acted  in  concert 
with  the  Secretary,  he  replied:  "I  fihiiik  if  he  had, 

iML,pwfM.  that  the  rebellion  would  he  ended  now."  Further 
letters  followed  between  them  which  are  recorded 
in  his  diary ;  but  during  these  platonic  negotia- 
tions McClellan  was  finally  removed  from  command. 
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Mr.  Chase  cultivated,  however,  the  dosest  re-  chap.xil 
latious  Avitli  those  generals  who  imagined  they  iiad 
a  grievance  agaiust  the  Administration.  He  took 
General  Shields  to  his  arms  when  he  returned  from 
the  Shenandoah  after  his  disastrous  ex])eriencewith 
Jackson.  Shields's  account  of  how  he  would  have  im 
destroyed  Stonewall  Jackson  if  the  President  had 
permitte  d  him  did  not  apparently  touch  the  Sec- 
retary's isens*  nf  liiniior.  He  received  it  all  in  good 
faith ;  assured  Shields  that  if  he  had  had  his  way 
he  should  have  been  supported,  and  wrote  in  his 
diary:  "Sad!  sad!  yet  nobody  seems  to  hoed. 
General  Shields  and  I  talked  all  this  over,  dojilor- 
ing  the  strange  fatality  which  seemed  to  preside 
over  the  whole  transaction.  He  dined  with  us  and 
after  dinner  rode  out."  To  Hooker,  after  the  failure 
of  the  Ghiokahominy  campaign,  he  said,  "  General, 
if  my  advice  had  been  followed,  you  would  have 
commaiided  [the  army]  after  the  retreat  to  James 
Biyer, if  not  before";  to  which  Fighting  Joe  of 
xjourse  responded,  "If  I  ha  I  (  ommanded, Richmond  ^^uu^oth 
would  have  been  ours."  He  warmly  sympathized 
with  General  Honter  after  the  revocation  of  his 
emancipation  order  in  South  Carolina,  and  aUowed 
his  preference  for  military  emancipation  to  carry 
him,  in  one  instance,  to  the  point  of  absolnte  dis- 
loyalty to  the  President.  On  the  31st  of  Jnly,  1862, 
he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  General  Bntler  in  New 
Orleans,  striving  to  controvert  the  views  of  the 
President  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the  Gulf  States, 
and  urging  in  place  of  them  his  own  opinions,  to 
which,''  he  said,  ^  I  am  jnst  as  sure  the  masses  will 
and  the  politicians  must  come,  as  I  am  sore  that 
both  politicians  and  masses  have  come,  to  opinions 
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coAr.xii.  expressed  by  me  when  they  found  few  eoncurreuLs^; 
and  he  continued  his  letter  with  this  rash  and  mis- 
chievous advice : 

Of  course,  if  some  prudential  consideration  did  not 
forbid,  I  should  at  once,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  notify 
the  slaveholders  of  LouiBiana  that  henceforth  they  must 
be  oontent  to  pay  their  hiborera  wages.  .  .  It  is  quite 
trae  that  soeh  an  ofder  eonld  notbe  enfoioedhj  nuHtary- 
power  heyosd  mOitaiy  lines,  but  it  would  enforce  itself 
by  degrees  n  p^ood  way  hoyond  tyipm,  and  would  make  the 
extension  of  military  lines  comparatively  quite  easy. 

Here  the  obvious  objection  presented  itself,  that 
snch  a  course  would  be  in  direct  oontraventton  to 
the  President's  known  policy,  and  wonld  be  im- 
mediately repudiated  and  revoked  by  lmn«  The 
Secretary  foresaw  this,  and  added  a  prediction  so 
reddess,  and  so  disloyal  to  bis  constitational  chief, 
that  if  it  were  not  printed  by  undoubted  authority  it 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  he  had  wiitteo  it:  It 
may  be  said  that  such  an  order  would  be  annulled. 
I  think  not.  It  is  plain  enough  to  see  that  the  an- 
%i^f  a^  nulling  of  Hunter^  order  was  a  mistake.  It  will 
^'ffm!*"  not  be  repeated."  A  volume  could  not  more  clearly 
show  the  Secretary's  opinion  of  the  President. 

The  surest  way  to  his  confidence  and  regard 
was  to  approaeh  him  with  conversation  derogatory 
to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Ho  records  in  Ms  diary  au  after- 
dinner  conversation  with  an  oflScerwhom  beseems 
to  have  met  for  the  first  time :  "  I  then  asked  what 
he  thought  of  the  President.''  He  apparently  had 
no  perception  of  the  ixross  impropriety  of  snch  a 
question  coming  from  him.  The  officer  evidently 
knew  what  sort  of  reply  was  expected.   He  said : 

A  man  irresolute',  but  of  honest  intentions ;  bom  a 
poor  white,  in  a  slave  State,  and  of  course  among  aristo- 
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erate;  kind  in  spirit  and  not  envious,  but  anxionfl  f or  cair.ziL 
approval,  especially  of  those  to  whom  he  has  been  accns- 

tome<l  to  look  up  —  hence  solicitons  of  support  of  the 

slavchoidfi  s  m  tlic  border  States, aud  uuwilliiiL'  to  t)ffend  wwMmu 

them  J  wiUiout  Ike  large  mind  necessary  to  gi  ai>p  great  ^t^rffc 

qnestionsy  nnoertain  A  himselfy  and  in  many  things  '».m, 
veady  to  lean  too  mnoh  on  others. 

Of  course,  after  a  dictum  so  thoroughly  in  har- 
mony with  his  owu  opinions,  the  Secretary  naively 
records  that  he  found  this  gentleman  *'  well-read 
and  extremely  intelligent."  In  reply  to  a  corre- 
spondent, whose  letters  were  filled  with  the  most 
violent  abase  of  the  President  and  other  officers  of 
the  Qovernment,  he  had  no  word  of  rebuke.  He 
Bunply  replied:  am  not  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  war  and  have  no  Toioe  in  it, 
ezeept  that  I  am  not  forbidden  to  make  sugges- 
tions; and  do  so  now  and  then  when  I  cant 
help  it.** 

He  had  no  defense  for  his  oolleagoes  against  the 
attacks  of  his  correspondent,  except  to  say: 

Nor  should  you  forget  that  a  war  managed  by  a  Presi- 
dent, a  commanding  general,  and  a  Seoretary  eanno^ 
especially  when  the  great  diAaranoea  of  tempenunent, 
wishes,  and  inteUeotoal  characteristics  of  these  three  are 
taken  into  account,  reasonably  be  eiqpected  to  be  con- 
ducted in  tlie  best  possible  manner.  This  condition  can  ••LtfeTof'k 
only  be  remedied  by  the  President,  and,  as  yet,  he  fears  ^^'^^r* 
the  remedy  most. 

The  President  was  not  unaware  of  this  disposi- 
tion of  his  minister  of  finance  towards  him.  Pres- 
idents in  even  a  greater  degree  than  kings  are  kept 
informed  of  all  enrrents  of  favor  and  hostility 
about  them;  for  besides  being  to  an  equal  degree 
the  source  of  honors  and  of  power,  they  are  not 
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Chap.  XII.  encompassed  by  any  of  that  (li\nnity  which  hedges 
the  hereditary  mler,  and  they  are  compelled  to  listen 
to  the  crude  truth  from  the  hundreds  of  statesmen 
and  politicians  who  suiTound  them.  And,  besides 
this,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  a  man  too 
direct  and  too  straightforward  to  work  in  the  dark- 
ness. He  records  in  his  diary  a  singular  conversa- 
tion which  he  hold  with  Thurlow  "W*M»d,  an  inti- 
mate and  trusted  counselor  of  the  President  and 
the  bosom  Mend  of  the  Secretary  of  State : 

ittt        Weed  called,  and  we  had  a  loug  talk.  .  .  I  told  him  I 

did  not  doubt  Mr.  Seward's  fidelity  to  his  ideas  of  pro- 
gress, amelioratioTi,  ;md  freedom,  but  that  T  thought  he 
adliered  too  tena«-i(tusly  to  men  who  proved  themselves 
unworthy  aud  daugerous,  such  &&  McClellau  ;  that  he  re- 
sisted too  persistently  dedded  mewnres;  that  his  in- 
flaence  sncoimged  this  irroBolntioii  and  loaetionL  of  the 
President  in  respect  to  men  and  measures,  althoni^h  per- 
warden.    sonally  he  was  as  decided  as  anybody  in  favor  of  vip-or- 
ip^c^M^r        P^^^^^^^^^^i*^'^  ^f       y^av.  Mini  as  active  as  anybody  in 
V  ««.     concerting  plans  of  action  against  the  rebels. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Weed  woiUd  eossider 
it  his  duty  to  communicate  to  his  friends  this  dis- 
paraging view  entertained  of  fhem  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  indeed,  the  context  shows  that 
this  was  expected ;  and  when  we  consider  fhat  ISr. 
Chase  talked  and  wrote  in  this  strain  to  hundreds 
of  people  in  regard  to  his  associates,  it  is  likely 
that  they  were  as  thoroughly  aware  of  his  opinions 
and  uttmnces  as  if  he  had  made  them  in  Cabinet 
meeting.  But  Seward  was,  as  the  President  once 
said  of  him,  ^ a  man  without  gaU and  it  was  the 
lifelong  habit  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  disi-egard  slights 
that  were  personal  to  himself.  He  had  the  greatest 
respect  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Chases  capacity; 
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he  believed  thoroughly  in  his  devotion  to  the  na-  chat.xu. 
tional  cause,  and  seeing^  every  day  the  proot  of  his 
pure  aud  able  managoment  of  the  fiuaiices  of  the 
Goverament  he  steadily  refused  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  Secretary's  feelings  towards  himself. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  year  1862  that  an  in- 
ciih^it  occurred  wind:  thieatened  for  a  tiint'  to 
(leju'ive  the  Govortniient  of  the  services  of  the  Sec- 
retaries both  of  8tat(>  and  of  the  Treasury.  A 
strong  feeling  of  discontent,  gradually  lipening 
into  one  of  hostility,  had  grown  up  in  the  Senate 
against  Mr.  Seward.  It  was  founded  principally 
upon  the  ground  formulated  by  Mr.  Chase  in  his 
interview  with  Weed,  that  he  "  adhered  too  tena- 
ciously  to  men  who  proved  themselves  unworthy 
and  dangerous,  such  as  MoClellan  $  that  he  resisted 
too  persistently  decided  measures,  and  that  his  in- 
fluence encouraged  tiie  irresolation  and  inaction  of 
the  President  in  lespeet  to  men  and  measures"; 
and  Mr.  Sumner,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been 
lafher  friendly  than  otherwise  to  Mr.  Seward,  was 
suddenly  brou^t  into  sympathy  with  his  oppo- 
nents by  discovering  in  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence a  phrase  bracketing  together  the  secessionists 
and  the  extreme  antislavery  men  for  equal  con- 
demnation  and  criticism.* 

1  Mr.  BewMd  gave  great  of-  shall  succeed  or  wliether  it  shall 

fmae  to  ttte  radfeal  aiitblaTa7  tall";  and  the  seeond  to  Mr. 

Members  of  Confess  by  two  dl^  Adams  on  the  5tb  of  July,  1802» 

patches  ;  the  first  to  Mr.  Darton  staying :    "  It  seems  as  if  the  ex- 

on  the  22d  of  April,  ISiil,  in  treme   advocates    of  African 

which  he  said  that  the  "  rights  of  daveij  and  Its  most  vehemaiit 

the  Statf^w  and  the  conHiHon  of  opponentn  were  acttng  in  con- 

every  human  being  in  them  will  cert  together  to  precipitate  a 

remaiB  tnbjMt  to  eneUj  tiie  aervile  war — the  fbraer  lij 

mvnr  laws- nn forms  of  adminis-  making  the  most  desperate  at- 

tratiou,  whether  the  revolution  tempts  to  overthrow  the  Fed- 
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The  feeliog  against  the  Secretary  of  State  at  last 
attained  such  a  height  in  the  Senate  that  a  caucus 
was  called  to  consider  the  matter,  which  resulted 
in  a  vote  being  taken  demanding  of  the  President 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Seward  from  his  Cabinet.  As 
a  matter  of  taste  and  exi)ediency  this  resolution 
lat^r  in  the  evening  was  withdrawn  and  another 
adopted  in  its  place  requesting  the  P*resident  to 
reconstruct  the  Cabinet,  in  which,  although  Mr. 
Seward*8  name  was  not  mentioned,  the  intention  of 
the  Republican  Senators  remained  equally  clear. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  present  the  sense  of 
the  caucus  to  the  President,  but  before  this  was 
carried  into  effect  Senator  Preston  King  of  New 
York,  meeting  the  Secretary  of  State,  acquainted 
him  with  these  proceedings,  and  he,  with  his  son, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  at  once  offered 
their  resignations  to  the  President. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  December,  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  waited  upon  the  President  and  pre- 
sented him  the  resolutions  adopted  the  day  before. 
A  long  and  earnest  conference  took  place  between 
the  President  and  the  Committee  which  was 
marked  on  both  sides  by  unusual  candor  and  mod- 
eration.  They,  one  by  one,  attacked  the  Secretary 


eral  Union,  the  latter  by  de- 
manding an  edict  of  universal 
emancipation  as  a  lawful  and 
necessary,  if  not,  aa  they  say,  the 
only  legitimate  way  of  saving  the 
Union."  When  we  reflect  that 
only  eight  days  after  these  words 
were  written  the  President  in- 
formed Mr.  Seward  of  his  inten- 
tion to  issue  his  emancipating 
edict,  we  may  imagine  how  far 
the  Secretary  waa  from  penetra- 


ting the  mind  of  his  chief  —  a 
fault  for  which  he  ought  not  per- 
haps to  be  blamed,  considering 
the  extreme  reticence  which  the 
President  observed  at  that  time 
in  regard  to  his  intentions.  Still, 
the  dispatch  was  unnecessary, 
and  the  critics  of  the  Secretary 
contended,  not  without  reason, 
that  it  should  not  have  been  sent 
before  being  snbroitted  to  the 
President  for  his  approval. 
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of  BMd,  not  for  any  specific  wrongdoing^  bnt  for  .ckAr.zn. 
a  sappoflod  lukewarmneas  in  the  oondnet  of  af- 
fairs, and  eepeeially  for  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
antialayery  measures  of  the  Administrationf  which 
they  considered  essential  to  a  suooeesfal  prosecu* 
tion  of  the  war.  When  the  President  reported  this 
conference  to  his  Cabinet  afterwards  he  said,  in 
his  own  peculiar  imagery :  While  they  seemed  to 
believe  in  my  honesty,  they  also  appeared  to  think 
that  when  I  had  in  me  any  good  purpose  or  inten- 
tion Seward  contrived  to  suck  it  out  of  me  un- 
perceived."  The  conference  ended  without  other 
result  tiutn  an  appointment  for  the  Committee  to 
call  again  in  the  evening.  Lincoln  at  once  called 
the  Cabinet  together  and  laid  the  entire  matter 
before  them.  He  gave  them  distinctly  to  under- 
stand that  in  this  proceeding!:  lie  was  not  inviting 
or  intimating  that  li<'  < It  sired  the  resignation  of  any 
of  them  ;  lie  said  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  any  of 
thorn  ;  that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  get  on 
with  a  Cai  n  not  composed  of  new  material,  and  he 
dismissed  the  council  with  a  request  that  they 
also  should  meet  him  that  evening.  The  Commit- 
tee and  the  Cabinet  —  Seward  of  course  being 
absent  —  came  together  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
Presidfinf  s  instructions^  and  each  party  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  the  other  there.  He  was  deter- 
mined, however,  to  have  a  thorough  and  frank  dis- 
cussion, so  that,  hereafter,  neither  in  his  Govern- 
ment nor  in  the  Senate  should  it  be  possible  to  say 
that  there  were  any  points  between  them  concealed 
or  onexphuned.  The  President  stated  the  case 
and  read  the  resohitions  of  the  Soiators,  comment* 
ing  upon  parts  of  it  with  some  gentle  sererily.  A 
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caAT.xu.  general  discussion  then  took  place,  marked  with 
singular  fraiiknesij,  both  in  the  attack  and  the 
defense,  CoUamer  and  Fessendeu  speaking  with 
more  mildness  than  the  others,  but  Grimes,  Sum- 
ner, and  Trumbull  attacking  the  Cabinet  generally, 
aiid  Mr.  Seward  particularly,  with  considdable 
sharpness.  The  Cabinet  defended  themselves  in 
general  and  their  absent  collenij^ue  with  equal 
energy  but  with  unrulHed  temper.  Mr.  Chase 
alone  seeme<l  to  feel  himself  in  a  false  position. 
As  we  have  seen  in  his  inter^'iew  with  Wrt-d,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  precisely  the  same  ex- 
pressions in  regard  to  the  Secretary  of  8tate  as 
those  employed  by  the  Senators.  Brought  to  bay 
thus  unexpectedly,  and  summoned  to  speak  before 
both  parties  to  the  controversy,  he  natorally  felt 
the  embarrassment  of  the  situation.  He  could  not 
join  the  Senate  in  their  attack  upon  the  Adminis- 
tration and  lie  could  not  effectively  defend  his  col- 
leagues in  the  presenoe  of  eight  Senators,  to  all  of 
whom  he  had  probably  spoken  in  derogation  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  pro- 
tested with  some  heat  against  the  attitude  in 
which  he  was  placed,  and  said  he  would  not  have 
come  if  he  had  expected  to  be  arraigned. 

When  the  fire  of  the  disousston  had  humed  itself 
out)  Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  formal  vote.  ''Do  you, 
gentLemen,**  he  said,  "still  thiuk  Seward  ought 
to  be  excused  Grimes,  Trumbull,  Sumner,  and 
Pomeroy  ssid  ''Yes."  OoUamer,  Fessenden,  and 
Howard  declined  to  commit  themselYes.  Harris 
was  opposed  to  it  and  Wade  was  absent  The 
meeting  broke  up  late  at  night,  says  Secretary 
Welles,  "  in  a  milder  spirit  than  it  met."  The  free 
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talk  had  cleared  the  air  somewhat,  and  both  parties  chat.xu. 
to  the  controversy  re.«ported  each  other  more  than 
before.  As  the  Senators  were  retiring,  Mr.  Trum- 
bull paused  for  a  moment  at  the  door,  then,  turn- 
ing, walked  rapidly  back  to  the  President  and  said 
to  him  privately,  but  with  great  vehemence,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  held  a  very  dif- 
ferent tone  the  last  time  he  had  spoken  with  him. 

The  news  of  this  stormy  meeting  quickly  trans- 
pized,  and  the  next  morning  there  was  great  diBcns- 
sion  and  excitement  in  the  town.  The  resignation 
of  Seward  was  regarded  as  irrevocable,  and  aU  the 
amateor  Cabinet-makers  were  busy  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  Administration.  The  hopes  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Government  were  greatly  stimulated 
by  this  indication  of  divided  connsds,  and  the 
partisans  of  General  Mcdellan  in  partieolar 
thought  they  saw  in  this  conjonctare  the  occasion 
for  his  return  to  power.  In  fact)  they  felt  so  sure 
of  his  apeedy  restoration  to  command  that  they 
b^n  to  stipulate  as  the  price  of  their  adhesion  to 
him  that  he  ahould  dictate  his  own  terms  on  his 
'  return;  that  he  must  insist  upon  the  disposal  of  all  weUM^ 
the  important  commands  in  Hie  army.  They  im-  ^m!' 
agiued  that  the  President  would  be  so  helpless  that 
the  friends  of  McGlellan  might  demand  any  terms 
they  thought  good. 

The  President,  though  deeply  distressed  at  the 
turn  whic'h  affairs  had  taken,  preserved  his  cool- 
ness and  kept  his  own  counsel.  On  the  morning  of 
the  20th,  in  the  presence  of  several  other  members  Dec,  im. 
of  the  Cabinet  who  had  called  for  further  discus- 
sion of  the  crisis,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
tendered  his  resignation.     He  held  the  written 
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GHAP.ziL  paper  in  his  hand,  but  did  not  advance  to  deliver 

it.  The  President  stepped  forward  and  took  it  with 
an  ahierity  that  suqjrised  and,  it  must  be  said, 
disappointed  Mr.  Chase.  He  then  at  once  dis- 
missed the  meeting.  He  afterwards  said,  that  from 
the  moment  when  he  saw  Mr.  Chase  holding  his 
resignation  in  his  hand,  his  way  was  clear  before 
him.  He  immediately  sent  an  identical  note  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  saying : 

You  have  respectively  tendered  me  your  rpsifrnfttions 
m  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  apprised  of  the  circumstances 
whiflib  may  render  this  eonrse  peteonally  desiiable  to 
eaeh  of  yon;  bat  after  most  anzioiis  consideniftioii  my 
deUberate  judgment  is  that  the  public  interest  doea  not 
admit  of  it.  I  therefore  have  to  request  that  you  will  re- 
sume the  duties  of  your  Departments  respectively. 

The  next  morning  Mr*  Seward  addressed  a  brief 

note  to  the  President,  dated  at  the  Department  of 

BtatOi  saying:  "I  have  cheerfnlly  resumed  tiie 

fonetions  of  this  Department,  in  obedience  to  yonr 

oommand^;  and  inclosed  a  copy  of  this  note  to  the 

Beeretary  of  the  Treasury.  Hr.  Chase  found  his 

position  not  quite  so  simple  as  that  of  the  Secretary 

of  State.  He  did  not  follow  Mr.  Seward's  example 

in  returning  to  the  Cabinet  as  promptly  as  he  did 

in  leaving  it.   He  wrote  him  a  brief  letter,  saying: 

I  have  received  your  note,  and  also  a  call  from  Mr.  Nic- 
olay,  to  whom  I  have  promised  an  answer  to  the  President 
to-morrow  morning.  Hy  refleetions  strengthen  my  oon- 
viotion  that  being  once  more  honorably  out  of  the  Cabiaet 

no  important  public  interest  now  re<juir6s  my  return  to 
it  If  I  yield  this  judgment,  it  will  be  in  tleferonf'e  to 
appreheuBions  which  really  seem  to  me  unfounded,  i 
will  sleep  on  it. 
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He  had  seen  in  the  faee  of  the  President  the  grat-  chap.xil 
ification  which  the  tender  of  his  resignation  had 
imparted,  and  returning  to  his  house,  while  not  en- 
tirely comprehending  what  had  happened,  ho 
seemed  conscious  that  he  had  made  a  misstep.  He 
wrote  a  \ottev  to  the  President,  from  which  we  take 
a  few  paragraphs : 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  something  you  said  or 
looked  wheu  I  handed  you  my  resignation  this  morning 
made  on  my  mind  the  impression  that  baviTig-  received 
the  resignations  hoth  of  Governor  Seward  and  myself  you 
felt  tliatyoii  oovdd  relieve  yovmelf  from  tarouUe  by  defin- 
ing to  Moept  mthatf  and  that  this  feeling  was  one  of 
gratifioation. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  glad  of  any 
opportunity  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  Presi- 
dent, l)ut  that  he  did  not  desire  him  to  decline 
accepting  his  resignation.   He  said: 

K^'r'^^nf  events  have  toomdely  jostled  the  unity  of  your 
CalniH't  ami  disclosed  an  opinion  too  deeply  seated,  and 
too  generally  received  in  Cougresii  and  m  the  country,  to 
be  safely  disregarded,  that  the  concord  in  judgment  and 
action  essential  to  snoeessfnl  administration  does  not 
ptrsTail  among  its  memb^n.  By  some  the  embarrassment 
of  administration  is  attributed  to  me ;  by  others,  to  Mr. 
Seward  ;  by  others  still,  to  other  heads  of  Departments. 
Now  neither  Mr.  Seward  nor  myself  is  essential  to  you  or 
to  the  country.  We  both  earueetly  wish  to  be  reUeved 
fnm  the  oppressive  oharge  of  our  reapeetive  Depart- 
ments^ and  we  have  both  plaeed  omr  resiipiations  in  yonr  ^  ^i^ia 
hands.  ne^.^. ' 

1863. 


He  oonchtded  by  saying  he  thought  both  himself  **T^tS\. 
and  Mr.  Seward  could  better  serve  the  country  at    v.  «Mt 
that  time  as  private  citizens  than  in  the  Cabinet. 

He  did  not  immediately  traii.smit  this  letter  to  the 
President,  and  after  hearing  from  Mr.  Seward  that 
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cHAi-.xiL  he  had  gone  back  to  the  Cabinet  his  suggestion  that 
both  would  better  retire  was  no  longer  practicable. 
After  a  Sunday  passed  in  very  serious  considera- 
tion, he  resolved  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  He 
was  unable,  even  then,  to  imitate  the  brevity  of  Mr. 
Seward's  note.   He  sent  to  the  President  his  note  of 

000,1868.  -^^^  inclosed  in  another,  in  which  he  said  that 
reflection  had  not  much,  if  at  all,  ehanged  his  orifriTial 
impression,  but  that  it  had  leil  him  to  the  fdiK  ]u- 
sion  that  he  ought  in  this  matter  to  (  iitonti  his 
action  to  the  President's  judgment.  He  would 
therefore  resume  his  post  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, ready,  however,  to  retire  at  any  moment  if, 
in  the  President's  judgment,  the  success  of  the 
Administration  might  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
promoted  thereby. 


The  untrained  diplomatist  of  Illinois  had  thus 
met  and  conjured  away,  with  unsurpassed  courage 
and  skill,  one  of  the  severest  crises  that  ever  threat- 
ened the  integrity  of  his  Administration.  He  bad 
to  meet  it  absolutely  unaided :  from  the*  nature  of 
the  case  he  conld  take  no  advioe  from  Hioae  who 
were  nearest  him  in  the  Goyermnent.  By  his  bold 
and  original  expedient  of  confronting  the  Senators 
with  the  Cabinet,  and  having  them  discnss  their 
matnal  misnnderstandings  nnder  his  own  eye,  he 
cleared  up  many  dangerous  misconceptions,  and,  as 
usually  happens  when  both  parties  are  men  of  in- 
telligence and  good*wilI,  bnmght  about  a  friendlier 
and  more  considerate  feeling  between  his  Govenip 
ment  and  the  Bepnblican  leaders  than  had  ever 
before  existed.  By  placing  Mr.  Chase  in  such  an 
attitude  that  his  resignation  became  necessary  to 
his  own  sense  of  dignity  he  made  himself  absolute 
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master  of  the  situation ;  by  treating  the  resignations  oue.  zn. 
and  ihe  retnm  to  the  Cabinet  of  both  ministers  as 
one  and  the  same  transaction  he  saved  for  the  nation 
the  invaluable  services  of  both,  and  preserved  his 
own  position  of  entire  impartiality  between  the  two 
wings  ot  the  Union  party. 

The  results  of  this  achievemeut  wer<*  not  merely 
temporary.  From  that  hour  there  was  a  cortain 
loosening  of  the  hitherto  elose  alliance  between 
Mr.  Chase  and  the  Republican  opposition  to  the 
President,  while  a  kind  of  conu-ade^ship,  born  of 
their  joint  sortie  and  reentrance  into  the  Govern- 
ment, gave  tliereafter  a  jcTeater  semblance  of  cor- 
diality to  the  relations  between  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  of  the  Treasury.  Biit  above  all,  the  inci- 
dent left  the  President  seated  more  firmly  than  ever 
in  the  saddle.  When  the  Cabinet  had  retired,  and 
the  President  remainc^d  with  the  resignation  of  Mr.  tfamn 
Chase  in  his  hands,  he  said  to  a  friend  who  entered  n«w  yoHl 
soon  after,  in  one  of  those  graphic  metaphors  so  often 
suggested  to  him  by  the  memories  of  his  pioneer 
chiidhoody  and  which  revealed  his  oareless  great- 
ness perhaps  more  clearly  than  his  most  labored 
offioisd  ntterancesy  *^Now  I  can  ride;  I  have  got  a 
pumpkin  in  each  end  of  my  bag." 

Nearly  a  year  later  he  said  in  a  conversation  re- 
lating to  this  matter:  do  not  see  how  it  could 
hav  )  been  done  better.  I  am  snre  it  was  right.  If 
I  had  yielded  to  that  storm  and  dismissed  Seward 
the  thing  would  all  have  slumped  over  one  way, 
and  we  should  have  been  left  with  a  scanty  handful 
of  supporters.  When  Chase  gave  in  his  resignation 
I  saw  that  the  game  was  in  my  bands,  and  I  put  wm- 
it  through.^ 
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chaf.xil  Thono^h  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Seward  did  not 
immediately  come  to  an  end/  it  never  exhibited 
sneh  vitality  a^ain,  and  its  later  manifestations 
were  treated  far  more  cavalierly  by  Mr.  Linooln. 
He  bad  even  before  this  dismissed  one  very  respec- 
table committoe  from  New  York  who  had  called  to 
express  an  unfayorable  opinion  of  the  premier,  by 
saying,  with  nnwouted  harBhnegs,  that  they  would 
ufe  ot\  be  wiUine  to  see  the  ooootry  ruined  if  they  oould 
'v>  m>  torn  out  Seward ;  and  after  this  incident  he  never 
again  allowed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  attacked 
with  impunity  in  his  presenee. 

i Then  wm  a  long  uid  hMtod  ''Tribana"  snd  fhe  '^Tfanra,'*  in 

discussion  between  Mr.  Greeley  regard  to  the  culpability  of  the 

and  Mr.  Bajrmond,  in  the  columns  Seoretary  of  State  in  tha  mfttter 

of  their  respective  joumalfl,  the  of  hie  dispatches. 
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ABOUT  midsummer  of  1862,  the  Confederates  oh.xiii. 
disposed  of  their  strongest  forces,  and  ex- 
hibited their  greatest  energy,  along  the  entire  lino 
of  operations  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  re- 
gion West  of  the  Mississippi.  Larger  armies  than 
they  were  ever  again  able  to  raise  made  head 
against  McClellan  in  Virginia,  opposed  Morgan  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  Buell  in  Middle  Tennessee,  and 
Grant  on  the  northern  border  of  MiasissippL  No- 
where did  the  Union  anuies  make  any  con- 
siderable impression  upon  the  strongly  held  Con- 
federate lines.  If  there  was  one  object  dearer 
to  the  heart  of  the  President  than  any  other  it  was 
the  occnpation  of  East  Tennessee  and  the  libera- 
tion of  the  loyal  population  of  that  region  from 
a  peenUarly  omel  and  galling  tyranny*  This  ob- 
ject he  had  constantly  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  General  Halleclc,  who  had  in  turn  urged  it 
upon  General  BuelL  After  Halleck  had  been 
transferred  to  Washington  to  take  command  of 
the  army,  he  still  persistently  kept  the  Presidenl^ 
wishes  before  the  eyes  of  the  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  CnmberUnd.  Buell  was  not  lacking, 
either  in  ability  or  any  other  soldierly  quality ;  but 
Vol.  VI.— 18  m 
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ca.  xttL  be  never  seemed  to  appreciate  the  vast  importance 
of  the  movement  which  the  Government  was  thus 
oonstantly  crowding  upon  his  attention.  At  leasts 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment 
were  to  him  so  much  more  evident  than  the  advan^ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  it,  that  he  wore  away  the 
whole  summer  in  nntiriiig  and  most  elaborate 
preimrations  for  a  march  for  which  he  never  got 
ready.  The  difficulties  were  nndeniably  of  the 
most  serions  character;  a  line  of  disooaraging 
length  had  to  be  constmcted  and  defended  from 
Nashville  to  the  Tennessee  River  at  Bridgeport,  by 
which  to  provision  the  army  as  it  advanced,  and 
this  was  exposed  to  constant  interraption  from  the 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  at  this  time  greatly  superior 
to  BneUls  and  led  by  those  bold  and  enterprising 
troopers,  Morgan  and  Forrest.  The  summer  passed 
away  in  labors  and  skirmishes  leading  to  no  resnlt, 
nntil  at  last  Bragg,  by  a  movement  of  remarkable 
audacity,  took  the  initiative  out  of  Buell's  hands, 
and,  by  a  swift  and  stealthy  advance  into  Kentucky, 
forced  his  antagonist  to  give  up  all  present  hope  of 
taking  Chattanooga  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
defense  of  Kentucky. 
General  Bragg  nioved  northward  through  Tennes- 
1662.      see  into  Kentucky  in  tlie  early  part  of  September. 
He  had  previously  sent  General  Kirby  Smith  ^vltIl 
a  force  of  12,000  men  by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap 
into  Eastern  Kentucky.    On  tlie  29th  of  August 
Smith  met  on  his  advance  northward  aw  lul'orior 
force,  under  General  William  Nelson,  wiiieii  he  de- 
feated. i\ eLsou ,  f  al  1  ing  back  to  Louisville,  proceeded 
energetically  to  organize  a  new  body  of  troops,  com- 
posed of  the  small  garrison  of  that  place  and  the 
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nowly  arrived  levies  of  volunteers  and  of  improvised  cb.  xiil 
organizations  of  citizens.  Smith  eam(»  rapidly  north- 
ward, occupied  the  city  of  Lexington,  and  threat- 
ened both  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  with  strong 
detachments.  On  the  6th  of  September  Qeneral  itaa, 
Henry  Heth,  with  6000  troops,  took  position  only 
a  few  miles  south  of  Covington,  the  Kentucky 
suburb  of  Cincinnati.  This  advance  piXKluced  the 
greatest  excitement  and  not  a  little  consternation 
throughout  the  West.  It  was  Heth'a  belief  that  he 
conld  have  taken  Cincimiati,  bnt  this  course  would 
have  been  in  direct  contravention  of  Smithes  orders. 
After  a  few  days  Heth  rejoined  his  chief,  and  on  the 
4th  of  October  Smith,  with  all  his  troops  in  hand, 
reported  to  Bragg  at  Frankfort 

When  the  movement  of  the  Confederate  forces 
began  General  Buell  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  directed  against  Nashville  and  Western 
Tennessee,  and  this  was  doubtless  the  course  which 
Bragg,  if  he  had  been  wisely  counseled,  would 
have  chosen;  but  he  was  beguiled  at  this  moment 
with  the  same  dream  which  twice  led  General  Lee 
into  serious  trouble  in  the  East  He  ima^ned  that 
Kentucky  was  lying  in  unwilling  submission  to  the 
tjrranny  of  Lincoln,  and  he  fancied  he  was  to  effect 
the  liberation  of  that  State,  and  its  complete  incor- 
poration among  the  States  of  the  Confederacy. 
Kentucky  once  possessed  and  licld,  Tennessee 
would  require  no  further  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Confe<lerates  to  liold  it  securely  with  the  South. 
His  army  took  with  them  the  means  of  arming  the 
great  accessions  of  troops  which  they  expected  from 
the  younp:  nn  n  of  Kentucky,  and  the  fact  tliat  he 
came  back  from  this  expedition  with  a  smaller  num- 
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otL  icff?T  ber  than  that  with  which  he  started  was  to  the  South 
one  <>t  the  gi'eatest  disappoiiitim  nts  ()f  the  war. 

BiK'li,  believiii*]^  that  Nashville  was  threatened, 
eoiieeutrated  all  hisavailable  forcesatMurlr(  tsboro, 
im  and  it  was  the  7th  of  September  before,  l>ecoming 
convinced  that  Bragg's  objective  point  was  Louis- 
ville, the  Union  general  set  out  on  a  race  with  the 
Confederates  for  that  city.  Bragg  had  by  this  time 
ao  much  the  start  that  if  he  had  continued  his 
march  with  tiie  same  energy  and  dash  with  which 
he  bcg:an  it,  he  might  have  reoohed  the  Ohio  Biver 
before  Buell.  His  advance  was  delayed  several 
days  at  Munfordvilie  in  attempting  to  capture  the 
garrison  there,  and  on  Brag^  arriving  still  an- 
other day  was  lost  in  parley  before  the  place  sor* 
rendered  on  the  17tb.  Bnell  and  Thomas  came 
up  with  Bragg  at  Prewittls  Knob;  preparations 
for  battle  were  made  on  the  21st,  but  at  this  point 
Bragg  seems  snddenly  to  have  changed  his  mind, 
and  leaving  the  direct  road  to  Louisville  he  turned 
to  the  right,  stopping  at  Bardstown;  and  thus  he 
opened  to  Buell  the  road  to  Louisville.  Buell,  see- 
c"?^Tte  advantage,  pressed  on  with  the  utmost  dili- 

^TJam-  gence.  His  advance  reached  the  city  on  the  25th  and 
'^'^f'*  his  army  was  assemUed  there  on  the  29tlL  General 
Braggi^s  explanation  of  this  movement  is  that  he 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  with 
insufficient  supplies,  in  a  position  where  a  defeat 
would  ruiii  hiiii,  and  even  a  successful  battle  would 
greatly  cripple  him,  and  that  ho  therefore  turned 
to  the  right  to  be  nearer  Lexington,  Kirby  Smith, 
and  his  supplies.  Buell,  on  arri%'ing  at  Louisville, 
tomul  there  an  order  relieving  him  from  command, 
and  appointing  Thumafi  in  his  place.  Against  this 
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order  Thomas,  feeling  that  Buell  had  done  his  full  cb.  xm. 
duty  in  the  campaign,  and  having  the  ^eatest  con- 
fidence in  his  chief,  and  being  nnwilling  to  snper- 
sede  him,  protested  with  the  utmost  vehemence, 
and  it  was  therefore  withdrawn.  Buell,  with  the 
least  possible  lose  of  time,  resumed  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  attack  on  Bragg,  appointing  Thomas 
second  in  oommand)  and  on  the  Ist  of  October  was  tan. 
again  in  motion  southward.  While  he  was  pushing  . 
out  on  the  road  to  Bardstown,  with  no  purpose  but 
the  soldierly  one  of  finding  and  fighting  the  enemy, 
Smith  and  Bragg  were  going  through  the  fantastic 
form  of  setting  up  a  Confederate  Btate  gOTemment 
for  Kentucky  at  Frankfort  All  the  loyal  border 
States  had  provisional  Confederate  governments  m 
parHbHS  genUum;  they  were  generally  attached  to 
the  staff  of  Confederate  commanders  more  or  less 
near  their  titular  territories.  A  provisional  Gov- 
ernor" of  Kentucky,  named  George  W.  Johnson, 
had  been  killed  in  tiie  ranks  at  Shiloh,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  that  shadowy  office,  one  Richard  Hawes 
of  Bourbon  County, —  of  the  time,  place,  or  manner 
of  whose  election  there  are  no  authentic  records, — 
now  accompanied  Kirby  Smith.  The  regard  for 
legal  forms,  which  is  innat^^  in  our  race,  has  seldom 
had  a  more  whimsical  mafiifestation  than  in  the  in- 
auguration of  this  worthy  as  Governor  ul'  Kentucky 
on  the  4th  of  October  in  the  State  House  at  Frank- 
fort. He  had  an  imposincr  inansnral  procession ; 
no  lerritimate  governor  was  ever  escorted  to  the 
ca])il(il  by  two  Finch  armies;  he  was  sworn  into 
oflico  \Nith  due  solemniti*»s  in  th*'  presence  of  sol- 
diers from  every  Southern  State ;  he  even  began  to 
read  a  long  and  fervid  inaugural  address,  full  of 
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xiiL  those  tropical  blossoms  of  rhetoric  so  dear  to  the 
Southern  miiid ;  bat  the  booming  of  distant  can- 
non broke  in  upon  his  florid  periods;  his  soldier 
R.  p.  8t»-  audience  tightened  their  sword-belts  and  sprang 
•  kl''?  h  !  v  to  their  horses,  and  Mr.  Hawes's  administration 
t>v-'p.'W.  floated  away  in  the  dust  of  the  marehins  column. 
rJ^^'n  tL     The  two  armies  came  into  collision  on  the  8th  of 
VOL  XVI.,  October  at  the  village  of  PerryviUe.  It  had  been 
?io».'        intention,  Bragg  says,  to  fight' at  Harrodsbuig 
*   where  Smith's  division  had  been  ordered  to  join 
him ;  but  Buell's  advance  coming  up  with  Haidee*s 
corps  at  PerryviUe,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  halt 
un.     and  fight  at  that  point  The  battle  was  brought  on 
by  the  advance  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Union  army 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  certain  pools  of  water 
of  which  the  troops,  thirsty  with  their  long  march, 
were  very  much  in  want.    The  three  wings  of 
Buell's  anuy  were  not  within  convenient  support- 
ing distance  of  each  other,  ami  he  claims  that  Me- 
Cook,  who  commanded  on  the  left,  did  not  promptly 
enough  report  to  him  the  extent  of  the  assault  to 
wliicli  he  was  subjected.    A  fierce  and  destructive 
battle  began  about  noon  and  raged  until  nicrht,  and 
it  was  not  until  fom-  o'clock  that  Budl,  being 
informed  of  the  state  of  affairs,  took  measures  to 
assist  his  hard-pressed  left  wing  by  detachments 
from  the  center  and  right.    These  measnres  when 
taken,  however,  were  effectual,  and  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  on  the  Union  left  was  checked ;  while  P.  H. 
Sheridan,  further  to  the  right,  reenforced  by  Colonel 
iSjSili    Carlin's  brigade,  charged  the  enemy  in  his  front, 
*"w,*ii?^  and  drove  him  through  PerryviUe,  making  consid- 
^pirtT!"  ©rable  cai)turcs  of  men  and  arms.  This  chaige  took 
place  at  nightfall  and  ended  the  battie. 
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The  mf^t  was  spent  by  Bnell  in  bringing  bis  ob-zul 
anny  into  position  with  tiie  intention  of  attacking 
the  enemy  at  daybroolc,  bnt  Bragg,  who  had  been 
l^resent  on  the  field,  though  not  in  personal  com- 
mand of  the  f  QioeSy  withdrew  them  dnzing  the  night 
to  Hanodsbnig  and  immediately  letteatod  from 
the  State.  Bndl  pozsned  him,  taking  erery  precau- 
tion at  each  halt  of  the  enemy,  to  engage  him  on  b^^i^ 
terms  which  woidd  secure  a  substantial  victory;  but  ihJ^'" 
whenever  he  was  ready  to  advance  he  found  that  ^PartT!" 
Bragg  had  kl't  him  only  a  deserted  caiiip.  In  this  ^liwif*" 
way  he  came  at  last  to  the  desolate  and  l»urren 
country  beyond  Crab  Orchard,  where  the  wretched 
roads  wound  through  narrow  defiles,  in  the  midst  of 
a  spai^e  population  starving  in  fields  already  devas- 
tated by  the  enemy.  He  coucluded  it  was  useless  to 
follow  his  fleet  adversary  further.  He  had  driven 
him  from  the  State  which  he  had  entered  with  high 
hopes  of  a  permanent  occupation:  he  had  fought 
with  him  an  indecisive  battle  in  which  he  had  held 
his  own  against  the  enemy ;  had  pursued  him  with 
what  expedition  seemed  possible,  had  made  some 
captures  of  men  and  material,  and  considering  the 
formidable  force  with  which  Bragg  had  entered  the 
State,  Buell  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  his 
labors  had  met  with  a  reasonable  success,  and  that 
he  might  desist  from  pressing  his  troops  farther. 
He  therefore  turned  his  heads  of  column  towards 
the  Southwest  to  resume  his  attitude  of  observation 
in  Western  Tennessee,  where  he  rightly  expected 
Bragg  wonld  soon  be  found. 

He  reported  his  intention  to  Washington^  where 
it  was  not  receiyed  with  approval.  The  President, 
in  his  intense  anxiety  to  see  East  Tennessee  oo- 
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CH.  xiu.  eu.|jied  by  the  national  forces,  saw  no  reason  why 
Buell  could  not  follow  where  Bragg  could  retreat. 
He  directed  General  Ilalleck  to  reply  with  an  order 
to  Buell  to  move  into  East  Tennessee  :      You  say 
it  is  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  resources,  make  it  the 
heart  of  yonrs.  .  .  Your  army  must  enter  East 
Tennessee  thin  fall  and  .  .  .  iton^ht  to  move  there 
while  the  roads  are  passable.    Onco  between  the 
enemy  and  Nashville,  there  will  Ite  tio  serious  diffi- 
culty in  Te«>}H'iiiiig  your  (•oinniuiiications  with  that 
Haueckto  P^^^e.    He  [tho  President]  does  not  understand 
ocfy^lsra.  why  we  cannot  march  as  the  enemy  marches,  live 
v^'vh.,  as  he  lives,  and  fight  as  he  fights,  unless  we  admit  the 
^jftfi"  inferiority  of  our  troops  and  of  our  generals.**  Un- 
moved by  this  stinging  dispatch,  Gleneral  Buell  re- 
plied, with  his  usual  clearness  and  calmness  of 
statementp  setting  forth  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  his  executing  the  President's  orders. 

His  reasons  were  partly  military  and  partly  phil- 
osophical. He  felt  f hat  he  could  not  call  upon  his 
troops  to  do  what  the  enemy  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  ^  The  spirit  of  the  rebellion,"  he  said,  en- 
forces a  subordination  and  patient  submission  to 
priirations  and  want  wbicli  public  sentiment  renders 
absolutely  impossible  among  our  troops.  .  .  Again, 
instead  of  imitating  the  enemyVs  plan  (of  campaign), 
I  should  rather  say  that  his  failure  bad  been  in  a 
measure  due  to  bis  peculiar  method.*  His  tone 
would  haye  been  perfectly  appropriate  if  he  bad 
been  commander  of  the  army  of  Laodicea,  but  it 
offered  little  encouragement  to  the  President  to 
hope  for  the  early  liberation  of  Tennessee  at  his 
hands.  As  the  general  had  intimated,  six  days 
before,  that  "the  present  time  is  perhaps  as  con- 
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venient  as  any  for  making  any  chaugos  that  may  ch.  xm. 
be  thought  proper  in  the  commaud  of  this  array,"  y^'if^ 
the  Govornment  took  him  at  his  word,  and  in  au  ^^J3h 
order  dated  the  24th  of  October  directed  him  to 
turn  over  his  command  to  General  Rosecrans —  ibi(L,i».«u. 
thereby  preparing  for  itself  exactly  a  year  of  simi- 
lar controverBies  and  Btruggies,  with  a  similar 
termination. 

Roseerans's  battle  at  Corinth,  and  Buell's  at  uea. 
PerrT\illf',  wore  fought  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other;  the  one  rendered  abortive  the  northward 
movement  of  Van  Dorn,  and  the  other  turned  into 
something  not  far  from  ridicule  the  attempt  of 
Bragg  to  annex  Kentucky  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy.   But  the  two  generals  received  their  re-  o2f°4%^ 
ward  in  very  different  fashion ;  Buell  was  removed  pJ^^fnlSi, 
from  command  and  his  unquestionable  talents  wexe  oct'"l!fa8s. 
thereafter  lost  to  the  service;  while  Rosecrans  was  tol  x\'l, 
made  general  of  the  magnificent  Army  of  the  Cum-  m^tia. 
berland*    Having  annonneed  his  assumption  of 
command  at  LonisviUe^  on  the  30th  of  October,  he 
pfoceeded  at  once  to  Bowling  Green,  and  there  di^ 
vided  his  army  into  thxee  wings,  the.  center  being 
commanded  by  Thomas,  and  the  right  and  left  by 
McCook  and  Crittenden  respectively.  Paying  as 
little  attention  as  his  predecessor  had  done  to  the 
orders  given  him  to  march  into  East  Tennessee^  he 
concentrated  his  army  about  NasbvUle^  establish- 
ing his  headquarters  there.  His  first  Uisk  was  to 
complete  and  strengthen  his  Kne  of  communica- 
tions.   The  railroad  from  Louisville  was  soon  re- 
opened and  he  occupied  himself  busily  for  a  month 
in  refitting  his  army  and  accumulating  supplies. 
Bragg's  superiority  in  cavalry  was  so  great,  and 
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ch.  xm.  the  raids  of  bis  bold  riderBi  Morgan  and  Wbeelery 
were  so  constant,  that  Bosecrans,  feeling  himself 
unable  to  compete  with  him  in  this  respect,  was 
compelled  to  aocumulate  at  Nashville  supplies  suf- 
ficient to  render  him  independent  of  oocasumal 
interrap^ns. 

General  Bragg,  after  his  return  from  Kentncky, 
had  taken  position  at  Murfreesboro,  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  south  of  Nashville,  and  had  there  gone 
into  winter  quarters,  expecting  nothing  less  than 
that  Rosecrans  would  follow  his  example.  But  the 
latter,  ascertaining  late  in  December  that  half  of 
Bragg's  large  cavalry  force  had  been  detached,  a 
portion  against  Grant  in  West  Tennessee,  and  an- 
other part  into  Kentucky,  determined  to  seize  the 
occasion  to  march  against  his  adversary  nvid,  if  ]>os- 
sible,  drive  him  from  the  State,  or  dehti(>y  liim. 
ittt.  He  marched  from  Nashville  on  the  morimif^  alter 
Christmas,  A.  McD.  McCook  leading  on  the  right,  0. 
H.  Thomas  following  I)}'  a  road  in  the  center,  and 
T.  L.  Cnttenden  holding  the  left,  both  flanks  skir- 
mishing heavily  over  a  difficult  country  much  cut 
up  by  tangled  forests  and  cedar-brakes.  The  move- 
ment was  at  once  reported  to  Bragg,  who  concen- 
trated his  own  forces  to  meet  it.  He  sent  out  his 
cavalry  under  Wheeler,  Wharton,  and  Pegram,  to 
skirmish  in  front  of  the  advancing  army  of  Rose- 
crans, hindering  its  march  as  far  as  possible  and, 
in  the  mean  time^  brought  together  his  army,  con- 
sisting of  Polk's  and  Hardee^  corps,  and  HcGown'S 
division  of  Eirby  Smith's  corps,  and  strongly 
intrenched  them  in  a  favorable  position  to  the 
north  of  the  village  of  Murf reesboro.  The  Confed- 
erate line  crossed  a  water-course  called  Stone^S 
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River,  Breckinridge's  division  being  posted  to  the  en.  xiu. 
east,  and  the  rest  of  the  Confederate  army  to  the 
west  of  the  stream.  Their  line  was  also  traversed 
at  right  angles  by  the  railroad  and  the  turnpike 
running  to  Nashville,  which  intersected  each  other 
at  a  sharp  angle  in  front  of  the  rebel  line,  and 
crossed  Stone's  Kiver  just  behind  it.  The  army  of 
Kosecrans,  constantly  skirmishing,  arrived  in  front 
of  this  line  on  the  night  of  the  ^Ot})  of  December.  iml 
The  advance  of  his  left  mng,  under  General  J.  M. 
Palmer,  had  crossed  the  river  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  before,  and  captm*ed  a  few  prisoners  from 
Breckinridge's  command,  but,  finding  the  enemy 
in  force  in  his  front,  Crittenden  ordered  the  brigade 
which  had  crossed  to  return  to  the  west  side. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  RosecraEkB,  having 
matured  his  plan  of  battle  for  the  following  day,  %t^'* 
called  his  prineipal  commanders  to  his  headquar-  in*" 
ters  among  the  cedars  on  the  Nashville  pike  to 
receive  his  ordeia    His  plan  was  simple,  bold, 
and  brilliant.   He  proposed  that  McCook  upon  the 
right  should  receive  the  attack  of  the  enemy  or,  in  Mccook. 
case  he  was  not  attacked,  should  demonstrate  Jm).  h,  imi. 
against  the  Gonfederate  left'* not  vigorouslyf but  ^^j^^^' 
warmly";  Thomas  was  to  hold  the  center,  skir-  v-^ 
mishing  and  engaging  the  enemy^  left  and  center 
as  far  as  the  river;  Crittenden  was  to  cross,  advance 
upon  Breckinridge,  crush  the  enemy's  right,  and 
carry  everything  before  him  into  Murfreesboro. 
When  Breckinridge  became  dislodged,  the  pos!* 
tions  thus  gained  on  the  heights  east  of  Stoned 
River  would  take  the  enemy's  works  in  reverse, 
enabling  Palmer  and  Thomas  to  advance  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Crittenden,  to  move  westward  of 
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CK.  ziiL  the  Franklin  zoad,  thus  taking  the  Oonfederates  in 

flank  and  rear  with  every  probability  of  destroying 
their  army.  This  plan  depended  for  its  success 
upon  McCook's  being  able  to  hold  the  enemy's  left 
in  check  for  three  hours;  upon  liosecrans  inquir- 
ing whether  this  could  be  done,  McCook  gave  the 
affirmative  answer  which  was  natnrallv  to  have 
been  expected  from  his  energy  and  bravery.  He 
had,  however,  alrea/ly  informed  Rosecraus  that  the 
right  of  his  ]mo  rested  directly  in  front  of  the 
enemy's  center  and  that  he  was  not  without  some 
anxiety  for  his  flnnk.  Kosecrans  ace*  d  this  in- 
formation as  of  good  omen  for  his  niovcDiinit  on 
the  left,  directed  McOook  to  build  camp-fires  upon 
his  right  to  deceive  the  enemy  and  cause  him  still 
further  to  prolong  the  extension  of  his  left.  The 
two  generals  in  their  reports  naturaUy  disagree  as 
to  the  exact  purport  of  Rosecrans's  verbal  instruc- 
tions, but  the  fact  is  incontestable  that  McCook 
was  too  little  anxious  as  to  his  ability  to  withstand 
the  onslaught  of  the  Confederate  left  and  Bose* 
crans's  mind  was  so  intensely  fixed  on  the  work  to 
be  done  by  his  left  that  he  took  too  little  precaution 
for  the  safety  of  his  right 

Singalarly  enough,  on  the  Confederate  side 
General  Bragg  had  matared  a  plan  precisely  the 
ooonterpart  of  Boseerans's.  This  was  to  leave 
Breckinridge  with  one  division  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  and  with  all  the  rest  of  his  forces  to 
assanlt  the  Union  right  at  daybreak,  to  crush  and 
crumble  it  back  on  the  center  and  left,  and  swing- 
ing his  left  around,  resting  his  right  on  Stonete 
Biver  as  a  pivot,  to  get  in  liie  rear  of  Boseorans 
and  cut  him  off  from  Kashville.  The  feint  by 
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which  McCuok  produced  the  impression  of  the  ch.  xui. 
prolongation  of  his  line  was  successful  so  far  as  to  Slmak. 
convince  Bragg  that  Kosecraus  was  attempting  to  vofxx, 
flank  him  on  the  left,  but  the  only  practical  result  YSif' 
of  this  was  that  he  threw  McCown's  reserve  tlivi- 
sion  between  the  left  wins:  under  Hardee,  and  the 
right  wing  under  Polk,  givmg  the  former  an  enor- 
mous extension  beyond  McOook.  This  left  him  no 
reserve  west  of  the  river  but,  imagining  that  Breck-  iwd. 
inridge  on  the  east  side  was  not  threatened,  he 
proposed  to  leave  his  troops  to  be  used  as  the 
ttdgeneieB  of  the  battle  might  determine.  Never 
were  two  generals  more  completely  deceived  as  to 
each  other's  intentioiUB ;  never  was  a  battle  opened 
at  such  cross-purposes  as  that  furious  fight  whi(;h 
burst  forth  at  dawn  among  the  cedar-brakes  of 
Stones  Biver. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Slst  of  December  Bose-  im. 
orans's  troops  stood  to  their  arms  and  the  left 
-wing  began  to  cross  the  river.  Bat  early  as  it  was 
Bragg  had  gained  the  initiative,  and  the  first  that  i^JI^Vt. 
the  troops  on  the  ri^^t  wing  of  tlie  Union  army  tol'&.. 
saw  in  the  gray  light  of  the  wintry  dawn  were  the  ?m" 
dark  columns  of  the  enemy  flowing  in  a  dense 
mass  from  left  to  right  across  their  firont,  andtiie 
first  sounds  that  greeted  their  ears  were  the  roar  of 
artillery  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  from  the  point 
where  the  heavy  battalions  of  Hardee  had  over- 
lapped and  were  driving  in  the  right  flank  of  Mc- 
Cook.   The  extreme  right  of  McCook  was  held  by 
General  R.  W.  Johnson ;  on  his  left  came  J.  C. 
Davis,  and  next  to  him  a  division  eonimaadt^d  by  a 
young  officer  for  whom  were  reserv'ed  the  highest 
fame  and  position,  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 
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cn.  XHL  Johnson's  division  was  struck  at  half -past  six  in 
the  morning  by  an  overwhelming  foree  of  the 
enemy;  the  brigades  of  August  Wiilich  and 
Edward  N.  Riik  were  crumbled  to  pieces,  Kirk 
severely  wound*  <1,  and  Willich  taken  prisoner.  The 
reserve  brigade  under  P.  P.  Baldwin  did  its  best, 
but  waa  soon  eompelled  to  fall  back.  Davis's  di^i- 
sioti,  although  in  this  way  left  uiisu] ^ported,  Mnide 
a  gallant  resistance  to  the  ill-fortune  which  had 
overtaken  it.  Its  three  bngades  under  P.  Sidney 
Post,  William  P.  Carlin,  and  William  E.  Woodrutf 
fought  bravely  and  suffered  severely,  but  were 
slowly  driven  back  in  turn,  and  a  day  of  irremedi- 
able disaster  seemed  to  have  begun.  It  is  hard  to  say 
what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  right  wing  and 
with  it  of  the  army  had  it  not  been  that  the  oonl* 
mander  of  Mt'Cook^s  third  division  was  made  of 
sach  solid  stuff  that  no  hammering  conld  affect 
him,  and  that  he  was  able  to  infuse  his  own  in- 
domitable spirit  into  his  entire  command.  For  the 
first  honr  after  the  ront  of  the  right  fiank  the  fate 
of  the  Army  of  the  Oumberland  rested  upon  the 
dionlders  of  General  Sheridan,  and  this  tremendons 
responsibility  was  most  manfully  borne. 

Boseenmsy  intent  upon  his  movement  on  the  left^ 
at  first  paid  no  attention  to  the  noise  of  battle  on 
the  rig^t.  To  McOook^ls  first  dispatches  that  he 
was  hard  pressed,  he  simply  returned  an  order  for 

v^^^iL  general  to  dispose  his  troops  to  the  best  ad- 
^j^^>'  vantage  and  to  hold  his  ground  obstinately.  He 
was  inclined  even  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
noise  of  onset  in  that  direction,  inferring  that  it 
would  make  his  work  with  Bi-eckinridge  easier. 
But  a  ievv  momenta  later  he  received  intelligence 
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of  the  diBaster  in  progrm  and  immediately  sub-  GH.xni. 
pended  the  movement  on  the  left^  ordering  the 
troops  engaged  in  it  baek  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  While  Sheridim  was  fighting  his  deviate 
battle  on  the  gronnd  which  he  still  hdd  tenft- 
doosly  against  the  flnshed  and  viotorions  Con- 
federates, Eosecrans  sent  Lovell  H.  Bonsseau  of 
Thomaa%  corps  into  the  cedai>brakes  to  Sheridan'^ 
right  and  rear;  Horatio  P. Van  Cleve  was  hurried 
across  the  river  to  join  Ronssean^s  nght,  and 
Charles  G.  Marker  was  posted  further  down 
the  Miirfreesboro  pike.  All  these  troops  were 
soon  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who  came  pour- 
ing along  the  new  front  of  the  Union  lines  in- 
tent upon  striking  the  road  to  Nashville  in  Rose- 
crans's  rear.  There  was  no  necessity  for  Bragg  to 
change  his  plans.  Although  adopted  in  ignorance 
of  the  plan  of  his  adversary,  they  worked  to  a 
marvel.  Writing  his  report  nearly  two  months 
later  heciid  not  even  then  nrrm  to  snspcz-t  that  his 
right  had  ever  been  threatened,  and  ^r  vrreiy  cen- 
sured Broekinridge  for  reporting  that  any  move- 
ment had  been  in  progress  air^iiTist  hnn.^  Had  it 
not  hoen  for  the  splendid  courage  with  which 
Sheridan,  Palmer,  and  William  B.  Hasen  held  the 


1  «  This  dispoBition,  the  roBult 
of  i)«o«i8ity,  left  roe  no  reaervo; 
bot  Breckinriflpr't!  r-omTnftnd  on 
the  right,  not  now  threatened, 
WM  T^puded  as  a  aooree  of  sup- 
ply for  any  ref^nforoempnts  a1>Ho- 
Itttely  necessary  to  other  parts 
of  1tb»  fleld."  Qenfltal  Bragg 
further  says  in  his  report  that 
when  in  tho  morning  he  had 
called  on  Bi-eckioridge  for  two 
hiigiMlM  to  reCnforoe  Hudae, 


Breckinridge  replied  that  the 
enemywaaeroBsing  Stone's  Rirer 
in  heavy  force  in  imnH  iiiiifo 
front.  "  These  unfortunate  uiis- 
representationB,''  says  Oftneral 
Brapp,  "on  that  part  of  t}it»  fiold 
(which  with  proper  precaution 
eould  not  httve  ei^ted),  withheld 
from  aotlTe  operations  three  fine 
brigades  until  the  enemy  had 
succeeded  in  checking  our  pro- 
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Oh.  xin.  points  assigned  them,  and  the  eookiess  and  the 
determination  with  which  Rosecraus,  assistt'd  by 
Thomas,  exerted  his  utmost  enereries  to  restore 
his  broken  and  shattered  inies,  Bragg  would 
have  won  on  that  day  the  greatest  of  all  the  Con- 
federate victories  of  the  war. 

Foui-  times  the  enemy  poured  his  sen'ied  columns 
upon  Sheridan's  narrow  front,  and  although  he  lost 
ground  gradually  in  these  teiTific  attacks,  his  line 
was  never  broken  and  the  enemy  paid  dearly  for 
every  inch  they  gained.  He  ne<:l('(  ted  no  oj  -jK^r- 
tunity  that  prese  nt*  <i  itself  for  an  oti'ensive  return. 
In  one  llla^•nilil•(  nt  cliarge,  General  Joshua  W.  Sill 
drove  the  enemy  before  him  ba<'k  to  his  intrench- 
ments,  losiiip:  his  own  life  in  this  ^^allunt  feat  of 
arms.  Later  in  the  fight  George  W.  Koberts  was 
killed,  aud  after  him  Frederick  Schaefer,  Sheridan 
thus  losing  all  his  brigade  commander*;.  At  last, 
when  his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  Sheridan, 
with  General  James  S.  Negley,  who  had  also  fired 
his  last  shot,  fell  back,  still  retaining  the  danger- 
OOB  aspect  of  a  wounded  lion,  through  the  cedar 
forests  to  the  open  space  by  the  Murfreesboro  pike, 
where  he  formed  a  new  line  on  the  right  of  Palmerts 
division.  Even  this  frightful  ordeal  bad  not  broken 
the  spirit  of  his  troops,  la  this  retreat  through 
the  eedars^  two  of  his  regiments  found  a  little  sup- 
"ufpor t"  plj  of  ammunition,  and  the  moment  they  had  at- 
voL  xk.,  tained  their  new  position  they  made  a  fresh  attack 
an.  upon  the  enemy,  clearing  the  timber  in  their  front 
The  death  of  their  commanders  did  not  shake  the 
constancy  of  his  brigades  who  still  obeyed  Sher* 
idanls  oiders  as  if  on  parade.  When  the  enemy 
had  almost  reached  the  Murfreesboro  pike,  Gleorge 
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W.  BoberM  brigade^  wbich  had  onl7  three  or  faiir 
rounds  of  ammunition,  ^cheerfully  went  into  ac- 
tion, gallantly  chaiged  the  enemy,  routing  them, 
recaptoiing  tvo  pieces  of  artillery  and  taking  forty 
prifioners." 

The  battle  raged  from  dawn  to  twilight,  the  line 
being  continually  repaired  and  re-formed  under  the 
orders  of  Boseerans,  who  this  day  showed  his  high- 
est qualities  of  courage  and  generalship.  He  never, 
for  a  moment,  lost  heart  or  confidence ;  he  repelled 
every  suggestion  of  retreat,  and  flew  from  end  to 
end  of  his  line,  encounigiii^  and  inspiring  his  men 
wherever  he  appeared.  He  was  constantly  under 
fire ;  a  cannon-ball  which  grazed  him  took  off  the 
head  of  Colonel  Julius  P.Garesch^,  his  chief-of-staif ; 
three  orderlies  were  shot  down  by  his  side.  Bra^xg, 
unwilling  to  leave  his  magnificent  day's  work  un- 
finished, threw  his  heavy  battalions  against  the 
re-foi*med  Union  lines  again  and  again  during  the 
afternoon,  with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  but  was 
ever^'^here  repulsed  with  h^avy  loss,  especially  on 
the  extreme  left,  where  Ilazen  held  the  turnpike, 
defending  a  little  knoll  with  no  rampart  but  his 
brave  volunteers;  in  the  center,  where  Thomas 
held  his  corps  like  a  rock,  and  where  the  regulai* 
brigade  under  Colonel  Oliyer  L.  Shepherd  sustained 
a  murderous  assault,  losing  forty  per  cent  of  their 
numbers  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  covering  the 
new  formation  of  Rousseau's  division;  and  on 
the  extreme  right  where  an  attack  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  was  splendidly  repulsed  by  Van  Cleve 
and  Harker  and  the  cavalry.  The  short  winter  day 
closed  iu  on  a  scene  of  carnage  such  as  this  West- 
em  continent  had,  up  to  thattime^  never  witnesaed, 
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ca.  xiiL  but  with  the  Union  lines  re-formed  and  at  the 
last  firm  and  defiant. 
MBS.  *  Nevertheless,  as  evening  fell,  General  Bragg  had 
cause  for  great  elation  and,  in  a  dispatch  which  he 
sent  to  Richmond,  he  did  not  overstate  the  extent 
of  his  success.  "  We  assailed  the  enemy,"  he  said, 
"at  s«'\  <'ii  o'clock  this  morning,  and  after  tonltour.s' 
hard  tii:;hting  have  driven  him  from  every  position 

\oi.  xk.,  except  his  extreme  left,  where  he  has  successfully 
p.  •ea."  resisted  ur.**  His  plan  had  worked  almost  exactly 
jis  lie  liiid  intended ;  his  army,  pivoting  upon  its 
right,  had  swept  over  the  whole  field,  earning  the 
army  of  Eosecrans  before  it,  in  spite  of  a  gallant 
and  obstinate  resistance,  until  both  hosts  lay  on 
their  arms  at  nightfall,  in  lines  perpendicular  to 
those  they  ocenpied  at  daybreak.  This  conquered 
ground  was  rich  in  spoils  of  every  sort  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  Confederates:  several  thou- 
sand prisoners,  two  genera]  officers,  some  dozens 
of  gona^  and  hundreds  of  wagons  and  stores  were 
among  the  glesaings  of  this  opulent  field;  and 
*  when  in  the  morning  Brag^  pickets  discovered 
that  the  point  on  the  Union  left,  which  had  so 
stubbornly  resisted  the  Confederates^  attack  the 
day  hef ore,  had  been  abandoned  by  Bosecrans»  it 
was  not  without  justification  that  he  sent  to  Meh- 
mond  an  exulting  New  Year's  greeting,  announcing 
"the  enemy  h»  yielded  his  rtroiig  point  «id  is 
falling  back.  We  occupy  the  whole  field  and  shall 
p-  Mi-  follow.  .  .  Gtod  has  granted  us  a  happy  New  Year." 
But  this  was  the  last  of  his  exultatiou  and  his 
triumph.  Bosecrans  had  drawn  in  his  left  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  retiring  some  two  hundred 
yards  to  more  advantageous  ground.  This  new 
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flank  was  planted  firmly  on  Stoue's  River  and  his  ch.  xm, 
already  strong  lino  made  stronger  by  the  posting  b^^^*. 
of  two  good  brigadi^^,  Starkweather's  and  Walkor'8,  y^'^^., 
which  had  arrived  tlio  night  before.    After  \nsit-  ^wi" 
ing  his  line  from  the  extreme  front  to  Overall's 
Creek  in  the  rear,  and  after  full  consultation 
with  his  leading  generals,  Rosecrans  determined 
to  wait  the  enemy's  attack  in  that  position;  to 
send  for  his  provision  trains  and  order  up 
fresh  supplies  of  ammunition,  "on  the  arrival  of 
which,"  he  says,   should  the  enemy  not  attack, 
offensive  operations  were  to  be  resiuued.''  All  this  niid.,p.iM. 
while  Bragg  was  reconnoitering  the  Union  position 
and  hurriedly  putting  his  cavalry  in  motion  to  cut 
off  the  expected  retreat  of  Bosecrans.  But  as  the 
day  wore  on  and  no  signs  of  flight  were  visible  in 
the  compact  f  onnatbn  of  the  Union  army,  the  €!on- 
f ederate  general,  learning  his  own  teirihle  losses  in 
the  fight  of  the  day  hef ore,  became  more  and  more 
disinclined  to  assail  his  antagonist  in  pocdtion,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d  a  new  series  of  reoon-  jw.»imi. 
naissances  revealed  to  him  the  same  result^  with 
this  disquieting  addition— that  Bosecrans  had 
again  occupied  the  high  ground  on  the  east  side  of 
the  riyer  and  was  there  confronting  Breckinridge 
in  a  threatening  attitude.  This  was  a  state  of 
things  which  could  not  be  tolerated  with  safety ; 
tiie  new  position  of  the  national  troops  not  only 
tiireatened  Breckinridge's  force,  but  the  eminence 
on  which  they  had  established  themselves  com- 
manded and  enfiladed  the  line  of  Geneial  Polk; 
they  must  be  dislodged  or  Polk  must  be  withdrawn. 
**The  latter"  movement,  says  (Tciieral  Bragg,  "in-  voT'xx., 
Yolved  consequences  not  to  be  entertained.^  He, 
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ch.  xiii.  thorefoi  p,  orrlprod  Bi  ockiuridg©  t4>  attack  the  Union 
position  with  his  t^-iitire  force,  {m<l  the  importance  of 
the  niovemcnt  was  ennipstly  iiupit  d  upon  him; 
the  object  being  the  piut iM'tioTi  ot  Polk's  line  and 
the  atttiinment  of  a  position  from  which  tlie  t  iiemy 
might  be  enfiladed.  A  heavy  fire  was  opened  by 
Polk's  artillery  to  occupy  the  Union  line  on  the 
west  side  of  the  rivor,  and  Breckinridge  attacked 
Van  Cleve's  division  with  gi-eat  impetuosity,driving 
them  down  the  slope  and  across  the  nver ;  the 
enemy  followed  closely,  but  were  received  with 
so  warm  a  fire  by  the  Union  artillery,  and  were 
met  with  such  eneigy  by  two  brigades  of  Negley's 
division  and  the  Pioneer  Brigade  fiom  the  reserve, 
that  their  advance  was  at  once  checked,  and  their 
retreat,  when  it  began,  was  soon  converted  into  a 
rout  with  the  assistance  of  Hazen's  brigade  of  PaUn- 
er'b  divifiion.  It  was  a  short  battle,  but  very  san- 
guinary, and  Breckinridge's  defeat  was  quick  and 
complete.^  Night  had  come  on  and  a  heavy  rain 
was  falling,  and  this,  General  Boseerans  says,  was 
all  that  prevented  his  foUowing  the  enemy  into 
Murfreesboro.  Crittenden  crossed  the  river  and 
intrenched  himself  on  the  heights. 

The  next  day  the  rain  stUl  continued,  and  the 
plowed  ground  between  the  two  armies  became 
impassable  for  artillery.  The  two  hosts  sternly 
surveyed  each  other,  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
initiative  of  the  Confederate  side  had  expended 
itself.  The  Union  center  had  been  somewhat  an- 
noyed by  sharp-shooters,  and  a  swift  sortie  from 

1  General  Rosef runs  says   in  than   thoy  liad  advanced.  In 

his  report,  "The  firinff  was  t*>r-  forty  niinutfs,  thpy  lost  two  thon- 

rific  and  the  havoc  terrible.    Tin  si  id  men." — W,  B. 

enemf  retreated  more  rapidly  Part  L,  p.  195. 
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Bovasean's  division  cleared  the  woods  in  his  front  cb.  xm. 

and  captured  some  prisoners.  The  reserve  strength 
was  evidently  on  the  side  of  the  Northern  army. 
Bragg's  forces  were  sinking  with  fatigue,  with 
lack  of  rest  aud  food ;  their  clothes  were  drenched 
with  the  cold  l  aiu ;  a  constant  stream  of  sick  and 
exhausted  was  dribbling  to  the  hospitals  in  the  S^ft. 
rear;  worse  than  that,  straggling  hiid  set  in,  the  vo^  xx.. 
most  ominous  sign  of  all.  The  exasperating  rain  'p.'^iaf.' 
kept  on,  and  the  rise  in  the  waters  of  Stone's  River 
filled  General  Bragg  with  alarm.  General  Joseph 
Wheeler,  coming  in  from  tlie  front,  reported  that 
instead  of  iMjsccrans's  retiring  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  reenforeements  coming  to  him.  As  a  last 
discouragement,  at  midnight  of  the  2d,  after  tlie  Jaii.,i«6!». 
costly  repulse  of  Breckinridge,  B.  F.  Cheatham  and 
Jones  M.  "Withers,  two  of  Bragg's  principal  gen- 
erals, had  reported  that  there  were  only  three 
brigades  in  their  commands  upon  which  they 
could  rely,  and  that  oven  these  were  more  or  less 
demoralized;  they  intimated  that  grave  disaster 
might  follow  if  they  held  their  ground  much 
longer.  This  sinister  commimication  was  for- 
warded by  Polk,  who  added  to  it  his  own  recom- 
mendation to  retreat.  verj  greatly  fear,''  he 
said,  "  the  consequences  of  another  engagement  at 
this  place  in  the  ensning  dajr.  We  could  now,  per- 
haps, get  off  with  some  safety  and  some  credit, 
if  the  affair  is  well  managed.  Should  we  fail  in  the 
meditated  attack  the  consequences  might  be  very  voT'lk.. 
disastrous.''  Deeply  distressed,  but  convinced  that  '^^ii* 
the  safety  of  his  army  required  it,  Bragg  determined 
to  withdraw  from  the  field  of  his  barren  yictoEyy 
and  made  his  prepaiationa  with  such  skill  and 
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ch.  xin.  secrecy  that  he  was  on  the  march  before  iiiidiiight 
jsMj..  lAw.  of  the  3d,  aud  on  the  ."ith  he  telegraphed  from  Tul- 
hihoma :    "  Uual^le  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  his 
intrenched  position, aud  leaniins^of  reeuforceuients 


Vol.  XX..   to  liim,  I  withdrew  from  his  froat  nieht  before  last. 


p.  WW."  Hollas  not  followed."  Kr»secran8  learned  of  the 
retreat  of  his  enemy  the  next  day,  and  at  once 
moved  forward  and  occupied  Murfreesboro,  but, 
considering  the  start  that  Bragg  had  gained,  the 
state  of  the  roads,  and  the  heavy  loss  of  artillery 
horses  in  the  late  battles,  he  decided  not  to  pursue. 

Althougli  the  fight  at  Murfreesboro  was  tactically 
a  drawn  battle,  though  each  general  failed  in  mak* 
ing  the  points  he  intended,  its  ultimate  results 
justified  the  Government  and  the  country  in  hail- 
ing it  as  an  important  victory  for  the  Union  arms. 
It  was  fought  by  equal  forces  on  either  side.  Each 
general,  in  his  report,  naturally  attributed  su- 
perior numbers  to  his  adversaries,  but  in  truth 
there  was  little  difference  in  the  forcps  ( Ti^aged, 
there  being  some  43,000  on  each  side.  The  Union 
loas  was  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  Oonf eder- 
ates,  but  the  proportioa  of  casualties  to  the 
numbers  engaged  on  both  sides  was  appalling. 
Bosecrans  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded  alone,  one- 
fifth  of  his  entire  force  in  action,  and  Bragg  almost 
as  many.^  The  captured  arms  and  stores,  though 

1  Rofieprnns  says  in  his  report  an  effective  force  of  51,036  — 

(W.  R.    Vol.  XX.,  Part.  I.,  p.  30,304  infantry;  10,070  c*v- 

196):  «<We  foogbt  the  IwtUo  airy,  and  17G8  utiUeiy;  halt 

with  the  following  force:    in-  of  his  cavalry  was  nway  nt  the 

fuatry,  37,977;  artillery,  2223;  time  of  the  battle,  which  would 

eavalry,  3200;  total,  43,400.*  n»dnee  his  foiee  to  abont  Uie 

Brajrp's  field  return  for  tho  10th  sanio  number  ns  that  coin  in  anded 

of  December,  18G2  (W.  B.  Vol.  byBoaocrana.  Bragg  lost  10,266 

XX.,  Part,  n.,  p.  446),  givM  Urn  killed,  wcnaAei,  and  misaing. 
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TalnaUA  to  Bragg,  were  of  little  importanoe  to  ca.  xni. 
Boseorans;  while  the  demoralization  of  the  Con- 
federates after  the  battle,  as  shown  by  the  reports 
of  Polk's  division  officers,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, had  no  counterpart  m  Ike  iirm  ranks  of  the 
liaiiunal  troops. 

In  its  wider  signiticauce  aud  results  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  battle  was  entirely  upon  the  Union 
side.  West  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were  never 
again  seriou^iy  threatened  by  the  armies  of  the 
Confedera<'y.  W  lit^n,  aftei-  a  long  delay,  the  two 
armies  resumed  active  operations  in  the  follow- 
ing summer,  the  ease  with  which  Rosecrans 
pushed  his  way  from  Murfreesboro  to  Chattanooga 
was  a  result  of  the  stubborn  power  displayed 
by  the  Union  army  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1862  at  Stone's  River.  It  must  be  said  also  that 
Rosecrans  deserved  the  credit  which  this  great 
battle  brought  him.  It  is  true  his  plan  went  alto- 
gether awry,  but  his  magnificent  coolness  and  oour- 
age  in  staying  the  tide  of  disaster  in  the  morning, 
and  I'epulsing  the  victorioiis  enemy  in  the  after- 
noon, his  fortitude  in  breasting  the  blows  of  cir- 
cumstance and  obstinately  refusing  to  accept  the 
fact  of  defeat,  magnificently  redeemed  the  errors 
of  his  plan  and  the  faulty  formation  of  his  line  of 
battle.  In  the  midst  of  the  gloom  which  the  car- 
nage of  Fredericksborg  had  spreadover  the  country, 
even  the  drawn  battle  of  Mtufreesboro,  and  the 
consequent  retreat  of  the  enemy,  was  a  souree  of 
wide  comfort  and  eneouragement,  and  Bosecrans 

(W.  R.  Vol.  XX  ,  Part  T..  r  killed,  1730;  wounded,  7802, 
674.)  Roseorauti  lost  (W.  B.  and  3717  captured— in  all  about 
VoL  ZZ.,  Part.  L,  p.  216)  In  13,349. 
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Cb.  ZttL  will  be  held  to  have  folly  deserved  the  warm  words 
un,§»mL  of  greeting  which  Premdent  Linodn  sent  him: 

"  God  bless  you  and  all  with  you !  Please  tender  to 

all,  and  accept  for  yourself,  the  nation's  gratitude 
Vol." XX.,  for  your  aud  their  skill,  eudurauce,  and  daimtless 

Parti..  „ 

p.  186.  courage/' 
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WEST   VI&QINIA  ADMITTED 

IN  reviewing  the  work  of  Congress  and  the  Ad-  chap.  iiv. 
ministnitiou  during  tiie  winter  of  1862,  we 
must  again  take  up  the  account  of  the  political 
division  of  the  original  State  of  Virginia,  and  the 
formation  from  a  portion  of  her  territory  of  the 
new  State  of  West  Virginia.  To  do  this  we  must 
briefly  recapitulate  what  has  already  been  narrated  5 
namely,  that  a  Couvoution  of  delegates  chosen  by 
the  Virginia  counties  lying  west  of  the  great  Alle- 
ghany mountain  range  repudiated  the  secession 
and  rebellion,  of  which  Governor  Letcher  was 
chief  and  Bichmond  the  center,  and  formally  or* 
ganized  the  restored  government  of  Virginia,  at 
Wheeling,  on  the  19th  of  June,  186L  They , made 
Francis  H.  Peirpoint  governor,  who  officially  in- 
voked the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  President  Lincoln  duly  promised.  They 
constituted  a  Legislature  hy  calling  together  such 
members,  recenUy  chosen,  as  would  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  the  restored 
government  of  Virginia,  and  filled  the  vacancies 
of  those  who  refused  by  new  elections.  This  Legis- 
lature chose  United  States  Senators  whom  Con- 
gress admitted  to  seats.  Still  further,  the  Conven- 
tion which  passed  these  ordinances  reassembled  at 
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oiur.xiT.  'Wheeling  after  a  recess,  and  on  the  20ih  day  of 
August,  1861,  adopted  anotiier  ordinanoe  provid- 
ing for  the  fonoation  of  a  new  State^  composed  of 
thirty-imie  ooimties,  which  wbb  to  be  ealled  tiie 
State  of  Kanawha.  An  election  was  ordered  to  be 
held  on  the  fourth  Thursday  of  October  succeed- 
ing, to  Yote  upon  this  proposition  and  also  to  eleet 
delegates  to  a  Convention  to  form  a  constitution 
for  the  new  State,  which  should  in  turn  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  within  the  proposed  boun- 
daries for  ratification  or  rejection.  The  October 
election  was  held,  resulting  in  a  vote  of  18^408  for 
the  new  State  and  only  781  agmnst  it.  After  proc- 
lamation of  the  result,  the  delegates  elected  met 
in  Convention  at  WheeliDg  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  and  during  a  session  which  extended  to 
February  18,  1862,  carefully  framed  a  constitu- 
tion, which  included  forty  counties  in  the  new 
State,  and  instead  of  Kanawha,  as  first  proposed, 
gave  it  tlie  name  of  West  Virginia.  The  constitu- 
tion thus  framed  was  submitted  to  the  peoj)le  of 
the  counties  embraced  in  it,  at  an  election  held  on 
the  3d  of  April,  18()2,  when  it  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  18,802  for,  and  only  514  against  it. 

To  regulate  the  division  or  juncture  of  States, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  "the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 

^ttonl"  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress,'' shall 
first  b(i  obtumed.  To  meet  this  requirement  the 
Loirislature  of  the  "restored  Govemment  of  Vir- 
ginia," sitting  at  Wheeling,  passed  an  net,  May  13, 
giving  its  formal  assent  to  the  foi  tnation  and 
erection  of  the  new  State  within  the  limits  of  the 
old;  and  these  various  proceedings  were  laid  be- 
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fore  Congi-ess  V)y  the  Senators  and  Representatives  cmaj*.  xiv. 
of  the  "  restored  government  of  Vir^nia,"  who  had 
been  adiuiLted  to  seats  as  already  related.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  on  the  23d  of  "oioij*.- 
June,  lSC)2y  reported  a  bill  to  admit  West  Virginia,  i««sa!i>.a»M. 
accepting  all  the  provisions  of  the  new  eoiistitu- 
tion,  except  that  relating  to  slaves,  which  consisted 
of  a  simple  prohibition  agiiinst  their  btiiig  brought 
into  the  State  for  permanent  residence.    In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  bill  imposed  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent a  system  of  grarhial  emancipation,  beginning 
on  the  4th  of  July,  18t>.3.^    The  discussions  devel- 
oped considerable  differences  of  opinion  among 
Republicans  as  to  the  legality  of  the  various  local 
proceedings  already  had,  and  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act  of  admission  under  consideration.  ^,^,1 
Nevertheless,  the  bill  passed  the  SeDate,  July  14,  ]M9tp.aML 
1862,  yeas  23,  nays  17.  The  session  was  so  nearly 
at  its  dose  that  the  House  of  Representatives  did 
not  take  up  the  question  until  December  following. 
There  a  similar  divergence  of  views  prevailed; 
but,  as  in  the  Senate,  a  decided  majority  favored  the  ibid., 
measure,  and  the  bill  passed,  December  10,  yeas  tm.  p!m 
96,  nays  55.  This  preUminaiy  statement  brings  us 
to  the  point  of  special  interest  to  the  readers  of 
this  work,  namely,  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
President  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet. 

1  "  The  c'hildreii  of  slaves  bom  Hge  of  twenty-one  ypur?  ;  i^nd  all 

within  the  limits  of  this  State  slaves   over   ten    and  under 

•fler  fhe  fourth  daj  of  Julf ,  twenty-oae  yeuvt  shatt  1m  tree 

eighteen    lnuulrod    and    sixty-  when  they  nrrivf>  at  the  np:^  of 

three,  shall  be  free :  and  that  all  twenty-flve  years ;  and  no  slave 

■tovM  withiB  fhe  Mid  State  who  ihell  be  pennlttod  to  eome  Into 

at  the  time  aforesaid,  be  the  State  for  perrnarn  nt  resi- 
under  the  age  of  ten  years,  shall  denoe  therein/'  —  ' '  Statutes  at 
be  free  whm  they  eiriTe  at  fhe  LmsOi"  Vol.  XSLf  page  634. 
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Giur.znr.  On  the  23d  of  Decembdr,  1862,  the  President 
addressed  the  following  note  to  hb  constitutional 
advisers :  "  A  bill  for  an  act  entitled  *  An  Act  for 

the  admission  of  the  State  of  "West  Virginia''  into 
the  Union,  and  for  other  purposes,'  lias  passed  the 
House  of  Kepreseiitalives  and  the  Seiiate,  and  has 
been  duly  presented  to  me  for  my  action.  I  re- 
spectfully ask  of  each  of  yon,  an  opinion  in 
Lincoln  writiniT  ou  the  following  questions,  to  wit :  Ist.  Is 
cnhliet,  the  said  act  constitutional f  2d.  Is  the  said  act 
i«a!"  MB.  expedient  ? "  Six  members  of  the  Cabinet  answered 
this  request  with  written  opinions ;  the  Reeretary 
of  the  Interior,  Ofileb  B.  Smith, —  tlio  seventh 
member, —  had  rocently  retired  froTu  tlie  C^abineti 
having  been  appointed  to  a  judgeship  in  Indiana, 
and  his  successor  had  not  yet  been  named.  Three 
members,  Seward,  Chase,  and  Stanton,  answered 
the  (]uestions  in  the  affirmative,  the  other  three, 
Welles,  Blair,  and  Bates,  in  tlie  negative. 

Upon  the  constitutional  point,  Mr.  Seward's  argu- 
ment, in  part,  ran  thus :  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
politieal  body  which  has  given  consent  in  this  case 
is  really  and  incontestably  the  State  of  Virginia. 
So  long  as  the  United  States  do  not  recognize 
the  secession,  departure^  or  separation  of  one  of  the 
States  that  State  must  be  deemed  as  existing  and 
having  a  oonstitational  place  mthin  the  Union, 
whatever  may  be  at  any  moment  ezaetly  its  revo- 
lutionary eonditlon.  A  State  thns  situated  oannot 
be  deemed  to  be  divided  into  two  or  more  States 
merely  by  any  revolutionary  pToceeding  whieh 
may  have  oeourred,becatt8e  there  cannot  be,  consti- 
tutionally, two  or  more  States  of  Virginia.  .  .  The 
newly  organized  State  of  Virginia  is  therefore,  at 
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this  moment^  by  the  express  oonsent  of  the  XJmted  obakxiv. 
States,  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  charged  with  all  the  powers,  piiyi- 
leges,  and  dignity  of  that  State.  If  the  United  States 
allow  to  that  organization  any  of  these  rights,  pow- 
ers, and  privileges,  it  must  be  allowed  to  possess 
and  enjoy  tlieiii  all.  If  it  be  a  State  competent  to  be 
represented  in  Congress  and  bound  to  pay  taxes, 
it  is  a  State  competent  to  give  the  required  consent 
of  the  State  to  the  formation  and  erection  of  the 
new  State  of  West  Virginia  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Virginia."  "  Upon  the  question  of  expediency," 
wrote  Mr.  Seward,  "  I  am  determined  by  two  con- 
siderations. First.  The  people  of  \\  ostern  Vir- 
ginia will  be  safer  from  molestation  for  their 
loyalty,  because  better  able  to  protect  and  defend 
themselves  as  a  new  and  separate  State,  than  they 
would  be  if  left  to  demoralizing  uncertainty  upon 
the  question  whether,  in  the  progress  of  the  war, 
they  may  not  be  again  real)sorbed  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  and  subjected  to  severities  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  present  devotion  to  the  Union.  The 
first  duty  of  the  United  States  is  protection  to  loy- 
alty wherever  it  is  found.  Second.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  Union  will  be 
promoted  by  allowing  the  new  State  to  be  formed 
and  erected,  which  will  assume  jurisdiction  over 
that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  which  lies  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  Biver,  displacing,  in  a 
constitutional  and  lawful  manner,  the  jurisdiction 
heretofore  exercised  there  by  a  political  power  con-  ^HnJ^iuT 
centrated  at  the  head  of  the  James  Biver."  ifiSf*  & 

On  the  question  of  constitutionality,  Mr.  Chase 
argued  in  part:  ''In  every  case  of  insurrection 
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ciu».zir.  inyotving  liie  peraons  exeicmskg  the  powers  of 
State  governmeiil)  wben  a  large  body  of  tlie  people 
remain  faithful,  that  body,  so  far  as  the  Union  is 
concerned,  must  be  taken  to  oonstitnte  the  Stata 
It  would  have  been  as  absurd  as  it  would  have  been 
impolitic,  to  deny  to  the  large  loyal  population  of 
Virginia  the  powers  of  a  Stat<i  government,  because 
men,  whom  they  had  clothed  with  executive  or 
legislative  or  judicial  powers,  had  betrayed  their 
trusts  and  joined  in  rebellion  against  their  country. 
It  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  therefore,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  Legislature  whieh  gave  its  consent 
to  the  formation  and  erection  of  tlie  State  of  West 
Virginia  was  the  true  and  only  lawful  L*'<^siature 
of  the  State  of  Viririnia.  The  Madisou  Papers 
clearly  show  that  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  original  State  was  tho  only  consent  required  to 
the  erection  and  formation  of  a  new  State  within 
its  jurisdiction.  That  consent  having  been  given, 
the  consent  of  the  new  State,  if  required,  is  proved 
by  her  application  for  admission.  Nothing  required 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  formation  and  admission 
of  West  Virginia  into  the  United  States  is,  therefore, 
wantog ;  and  the  act  of  admission  must  necessarily 
be  oonstitulional.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  technical, 
as  some  may  think.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
it  may  be  admitted,  did  not  contain  many  members 
from  the  eastern  oonnties;  it  contained,  however, 
representatives  from  all  counties  whose  inhabitants 
were  not  either  rebels  themselves,  or  dominated  by 
greater  numbers  of  rebels.  It  was  the  only  Legis- 
latore  of  the  State  known  to  the  Union.  If  its 
consent  was  not  valid,  no  consent  eonld  be.  If  its 
consent  was  not  valid,  the  Constitution,  as  to  the 
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people  of  West  Yiiginia,  has  been  so  suspended  by  OB«r.  xnr. 
tbe  rebeUioii  that  a  most  important  right  nnder  it 
is  utterly  loflt.**  With  regard  to  the  questbn  of  ex- 
pediency, he  writes :    The  act  is  ahnost  imiyers- 

ally  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  to  their  welfare 
by  the  loyal  people  most  immediately  interested, 
and  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  large  majorities 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  These  facts  afford 
strong  presumptions  of  expediency.  .  .  It  may  be 
said,  iudee<i,  that  the  admission  of  West  Virginia 
will  draw  after  it  the  necessity  of  admitting  other 
States  under  the  consent  of  extemporized  legisla- 
tures assuming  to  act  for  whole  States,  though 
really  ro])resr  nting  no  important  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory. I  think  this  necessity  imaginary.  There 
is  no  such  leen^lature,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be. 
No  such  legislature,  if  extemporized,  is  likely  to 
receive  the  recognition  of  Congress  or  the  Execu- 
tive. The  case  of  West  Virginia  will  form  no  evil 
precedent.  Far  otherwise.  It  will  encourage  the 
loyal  by  the  assorance  it  will  give  of  national  recog- 
nition and  support;  bat  it  will  inspire  no  hopes 
that  the  National  Government  will  countenance 
needless  and  unreasonable  attempts  to  break  up  or 
impair  the  integrity  of  States.  If  a  case  parallel  to 
that  of  West  Virginia  shall  present  itself,  it  will, 
doubtless,  be  entitled  to  like  condderation ;  bat 
the  contingency  of  snch  a  case  is  sorely  too  remote  Lincoln, 
to  countervaU  all  the  considerations  of  expediency  iSSf'& 
which  sustain  the  act.* 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Stanton  accords  with  his 
habitaal  poeitiveness  of  opinion  and  brevity  of 
statement:  ''The  Oonstitation  expressly  author* 
ises  a  new  State  to  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
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juri-5^iicuori  of  aiiother  State.  The  act  of  Congress 
i«  in  purenance  of  ihikt  authority.  The  mea&ufe  is 
fsanr-tioned  bv  th#^  Legislature  of  the  State^  within 
wh'*-^  jriri-s^ii^ti'^n  th^  new  State  is  formed,  When 
th*-  iiew  .Stat*^  is  fonn»-<!,  it?»  con«4^nt  ••an  given, 
ari'l  th*'ii  all  the  requir»-meDt.-  of  thf-  Constitution 
are  ••ornj»li«-^i  with.  I  have  ix^en  uDaV.l<^  to  y^reeive 
any  jn-fint  on  whi<'h  the  a^^'t  of  CoiigTe*i.s  coDfiicts 
with  the  Constitution.  By  the  ere<'tion  of  the  new 
State,  the  geographical  V»ouiidary  heretofore  exist- 
ing between  the  free  and  slave  States  will  be 
broken,  and  the  advantage  of  this  upon  every 
point  of  consideration  surpasses  all  objections 
which  have  occitned  to  me  oa  the  qnestioii  of  ex- 
pediency. Many  prophetic  dsngeirs  and  evOs  mig^t 
be  Specified,  but  it  isBafetosappoeethottlioeewho 
come  after  xm  will  be  as  wise  as  ours^vesy  and  if 
what  w  e  fh'ern  evils  be  really  such,  they  will  be 
avoided.  The  present  good  is  real  and  substantia], 
the  future  may  safely  be  left  in  the  care  of  those 
Tin!^.u.?  whose  duty  and  interest  may  be  involTed  in  any 
mtuk  possible  fatnre  measares  of  legislation.* 

One  or  two  extracts  from  the  ofnnion  of  1&. 
Welles  will  indicate  the  course  of  his  aigmnent  in 
the  native:  ^' Under  existing  necessities,  an  or- 
ganization of  the  loyal  citiasens,  or  of  a  portion  of 
them,  has  been  recognised,  and  its  Senators  and 
BepresentatiTes  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress. 
Tet  we  cannot  dose  our  eyes  to  the  fact  fhat  the 
fragment  of  the  State  which,  in  the  revolntionary 
tumult,  has  instituted  the  new  organization,  is  not 
possessed  of  the  records,  arduves,  symbols,  tradi- 
tions, or  capital  of  the  commonwealth.  Though 
calling  itwelf  the  State  of  Virginia,  it  does  not  as- 
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same  the  debts  and  obligations  contracted  prior  to  chaj-.xiv. 
the  existing  difficulties.  Is  this  organization,  then, 
really  and  in  point  of  fact  anything  else  than  a 
pi'0\nsioiiul  government  for  the  State  I  It  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  those  loyal  citizens  who 
reside  beyond  the  mountains,  and  within  the  pre- 
scri}>ed  limits  of  the  proposed  new  State.  In  this 
revolutionary  period^  thoro  ])eing  no  contestants, 
we  are  compelled  to  reeogtiizo  the  t)rganization  as 
Vii'ginia.  Whether  that  would  be  the  case,  and 
how  the  question  would  be  met  and  disposed  of, 
were  the  insurrection  this  day  abandoned,  need  not 
now  be  discussed.  Were  Virginia^  or  those  parts  of 
it  not  included  in  the  proposed  new  State  invaded 
and  held  in  temporary  subjection  by  a  foreign 
enemy  instead  of  the  insurgents,  the  fragment  of 
territory  and  population  which  should  sueoessfully 
repel  the  enemy  and  adhere  to  the  Union  would 
doubtless,  during  such  temporary  subjeetion,  be 
reeognked,  and  properly  recognized,  as  Viiginia. 
When,  however,  this  loyal  fragment  goes  farther, 
and  not  only  declares  itself  to  be  Viiginia,  but  pro- 
ceeds by  its  own  act  to  detach  itself  permanently 
and  forever  from  the  commonwealth,  and  to  erect 
itself  into  a  new  State  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  the  question  arises  whether  this 
proceeding  is  regular,  legal,  right,  and,  in  honest 
good  faith,  conformable  to,  and  within  the  letter 
and  spirit  of,  the  Constitution.  .  .  Congress  may 
admit  new  States  into  the  Union ;  but  any  attempt 
to  dismember  or  divide  a  State  by  any  forced  or 
imauthorized  assumption  would  be  an  inexpedient 
exercise  of  doubtful  power  to  the  injury  of  such 
State.  Were  there  no  question  of  doubtful  consti- 
Vou  VI.— 20 
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OBjj>.  XIV.  tutionality  in  the  movement,  the  time  selected  for 

the  divnsion  of  the  State  is  most  inopportune.  It  is 
a  period  of  civil  commotion,  when  luuiy  and  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  all  loyal  citizens  and 
authorities  should  be  directed  to  a  it  storation  of 

IJncoln,    the  Union,  and  all  tendency  towards  dimntc>gration 

ima.  MB.  and  deiiioi  alization  avoided." 


Mr.  Blairs  argument,  abso  in  the  neg'ati\ e,  was  in 
part  as  follows :  "  The  question  is  only  whether  the 
Stall  of  A  iripnia  has  consented  to  the  partition  of 
her  territory  and  the  formation  of  that  part  of  it 
called  W(«tern  Virsrinia  into  a  separate  State.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  will  not  be  contended  that  this  has 
been  done,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  elections 
by  which  the  movement  has  been  made  did  not  take 
place  in  more  than  a  third  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  and  the  votes  on  the  constitution  did  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand.  The  aTgmneiit  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  constitutional  provisions  appli- 
cable to  this  ease  reets  altogether  on  the  fact  that 
the  government  organized  at  Wheeling  (in  wbiofa  a 
portion  of  the  district  in  wMeh  it  is  proposed  to 
create  flie  new  State  is  represented  with  a  few  of 
the  Eastern  counties)  has  been  recognized  as  the 
government  of  the  State  of  Virginia  for  certain 
purposes  by  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government)  and  it  is  contended 
that  by  these  acts  the  Federal  Government  is 
estopped  from  denying  that  the  consent  given  by 
this  government  of  Virginia  to  the  creation  of  the 
new  State  is  a  sufficient  consent  within  the  mean^ 
ing  of  the  Constitntion.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this  ar^cument  to  say:  First,  that  it 
is  confessedly  merely  technical,  and  assumes,  un- 
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warrantably,  that  the  qualified  recognition  which  chaf.  xit. 
has  been  given  to  the  government  at  Wheeling,  for 

certain  temporary  purposes,  precludes  the  Federal 
Government  from  taking  notice  of  the  fact  that  the 
Wlieeling  government  represents  much  less  than 
lialt  the  people  of  Virginia  when  it  attempts  to 
dismember  the  State  permanently.  Or,  Second. 
That  the  present  demand,  of  itself,  proves  the 
previous  recognitions  relied  on  to  entorce  it  to  be 
erroneous.  For,  unquestionaMy,  the  4th  Article  of 
the  Constitution  prohibits  the  I'urmation  of  a  new 
State  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an  old  one  witliout 
the  actual  consent  of  the  old  State,  and  if  it  be  true 
that  we  have  so  dealt  with  a  third  part  of  the  people 
of  Vir<rinia  as  that  to  be  consistent  we  should  now 
permit  that  minority  to  divide  the  State,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  should  persist,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  demonstrates  that  we  have  heretofore  be^ 
wrong,  and  if  condsteney  is  insisted  on,  and  is 
deemed  necessary,  we  should  recede  from  the  posi- 
tions heretofore  taken.  As  to  the  expediency  of  the 
measure,  I  do  not  think  it  either  necessary  to  recede 
from  those  positions  or  proper  to  take  the  new  step 
insisted  on  now.  There  is  no  positive  prohibition 
in  the  Constitution  against  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  and  Hoose  of  Bepresentatives  in  relation  to 
the  recognition  of  the  Wheeling  government,  or  in 
relation  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Execntive,  and 
all  that  can  be  said  if  we  reject  the  claim  of  the 
Wheeling  government  to  represent  the  people  of 
Virginia  for  the  purpose  now  nnder  consideration 
will  be  that  it  admits  onr  previous  action  to  have 
been  irregnlar.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  if  not 
regular,  it  was  substantially  just,  and  the  circnm- 
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CBAP.xiv.  .stances  of  the  case  excuse  the  irregularity.  For  it 
was  proper  that  the  loyal  people  and  the  State  of 
Virginia  should  Ix'  rr])i  esented  in  Congress,  and  the 
roprosentation  allowi d  was  not  greater  than  their 
numbers  entitled  them  to.  But  whilst  it  was  jnst 
to  the  people  of  Western  Virginia,  whose  couiitiy 
was  not  overrun  by  the  rebel  armies,  to  allow  this 
representation,  and  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  local  government  to  recognize  the  State 
government  instituted  by  them,  it  would  be  very 
unjust  to  the  loyal  people  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  State,  who  are  now  held  in  subjection  by  rebel 
armies,  and  who  far  exceed  in  number  the  twenty 
thousand  who  have  voted  on  the  constitution  for 
u'm  oin'    Western  Virginia,  to  permit  the  dismemberment  of 

mt'Sk  their  State  without  their  eonsent.** 


The  opinion  of  Attomey-€(eneral  Bates  was  long 
and  elaborate,  and  only  a  small  part  of  it  can  be 
quoted  here  to  show  the  course  and  spirit  of  his  argu- 
ment in  the  negative :  We  all  know — everybody 
Icnows — that  the  government  of  Virginia,  i-ecog- 
nized  by  Congress  and  the  President,  is  a  govern- 
ment of  necessity,  formed  by  that  power  which  lies 
dormant  in  every  people,  which,  though  known  and 
recognized,  is  never  regulated  by  law,  because  its  ex- 
act usee,  and  the  occasions  for  its  use,  cannot  be  fore- 
known; and  it  is  called  into  exercise  by  the  great 
emergency  which,  ovei-turning  the  regular  govern- 
ment, necessitates  its  action,  without  waiting  for 
the  details  and  forms  which  all  regular  govern- 
ments have.  It  is  intended  only  to  counteract  the 
treach(!rous  perversion  of  the  ordained  powers  of 
the  Stat^,  and  stand!>  only  as  a  political  nucleus 
around  which  the  shattered  elements  of  the  old 
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Commonwealth  may  meet  and  combine,  in  all  its  obap-xi^. 
original  proportions,  and  be  restored  to  its  legiti- 
mate place  in  the  Union,  It  is  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, proper  and  neeessarjfor  the  legitimate  object 
for  which  it  was  made  and  recognized.  That  object 
was  not  to  divide  and  destroy  the  State,  but  to  re- 
habilitate and  restore  it.  That  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, so  formed  and  so  recognized,  does  not  and 
never  did,  in  fact,  represent  and  goveni  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  the  State  —  perhaps  a  fourth 
part.  And  the  Lef]jislature  which  pretends  to  give 
the  consent  of  Virginia  to  her  own  dismemberment 
is  (as  I  am  credibly  informed)  composed  chiefly  if 
not  entirely  of  men  who  represent  those  foii y-eight 
counties  wiiich  constitute  the  new  State  of  West 
Virginia.  The  act  of  consent  is  less  in  the  nature  of 
a  law  than  of  a  contract.  It  is  a  grant  of  power,  an 
agreement  to  be  divided.  And  who  made  the 
agreement,  and  with  whom  1  The  representatives 
of  the  forty-eight  counties  with  themselves!  Is 
that  fair  dealing  1  Is  that  honest  legislation  f  Is 
that  a  legitimate  exercise  of  a  constitutional 
power  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  f  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  mere  abuse^  nothing  less  than  at-  l£dm£ 
tempted  secession,  hardly  veiled  under  the  flimsy  JSlS'ik, 
forms  of  law.^ 

Between  the  conflicting  and  evenly  balanced 
connsel  the  deciding  opinion  of  President  Lincoln 
becomes  doubly  interesting.  Printed  here  for  the 
first  timci  the  complete  document  reads  as  follows : 

The  consent  of  the  Lefzislatiiro  of  Virginia  is  constitu- 
tionally necessary  to  the  biU  for  the  admission  of  West 
Yirgiiiia  beeomhig  a  law.  A  body  elaiming  to  be  sneh 
L^lislatiire  has  given  its  eonsent  We  cannot  well  deny 
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CHAF.xiv:  thai  it  is  saeh,  imleM  we  do  bo  upon  the  outside  know- 
ledge that  the  body  was  ehoaen  at  elections  in  whidi  ft 
majority  of  the  quaUAed  voters  of  Virginia  did  not  par- 
ticipate'. But  it  LB  a  universal  pra<'tu'e  in  the  popular 
eltjctious  in  all  these  States  to  give  no  legid  consideration 
whatever  to  those  who  do  not  choose  to  vote  as  against 
the  effeet  of  the  votes  of  those  who  do  choose  to  vote. 
Hence  it  is  not  the  qoaUiled  yoters,  bnt  the  qnalilled 
YOteiB  who  choose  to  vote,  that  constitnte  the  political 
power  of  the  StaU.'.  Much  less  than  to  non-voters,  sliould 
any  consideration  be  given  to  those  who  did  not  vote,  in 
this  case ;  because  it  is  also  matter  of  outside  knowledge 
that  they  were  not  merely  neglectful  of  their  rights  nnder, 
and  dnty  to,  this  Government^  bnt  were  alao  engaged  in 
open  rebellion  against  it.  Donbtleas  among  these  non- 
voters  were  some  Union  men  whose  voices  were  smothered 
by  the  more  numerous  secessionists;  but  we  know  too 
little  of  their  number  to  assign  them  any  appreciable 
value.  Can  this  Goverument  stand,  if  it  indulges  consti- 
tutional eonstmctions  by  whieh  men  in  open  rebellion 
against  it  are  to  be  accountcKl,  man  for  man,  the  equals 
of  those  who  maintain  their  loyalty  to  itt  Are  they  to 
\w  a<"f'oniit*vl  pvHn  better  citizens,  and  morf  worthy  of 
cousidi  iJLti  oii,  than  those  who  merely  neglect  to  voteT 
If  so,  their  treason  against  the  Constitution  enhances 
their  eonstitntionai  value  1  Without  braving  these  ab- 
surd  eonolusions,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  body  which 
consents  to  the  admission  of  West  Virginia  is  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia.  T  do  not  tliink  tlie  plural  form  of  the 
words  "Legislatures"  and  "  States,"  in  the  phrase  of  the 
Constitution  "  without  the  couseut  of  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States  concerned,''  etc.,  has  any  reference  to  the  new 
State  ooncemed.  That  plursl  form  sprang  from  the  con- 
templation of  two  or  more  old  States,  contributing  to 
form  a  new  one.  The  idea  that  the  new  State  was  in 
danger  of  being  ndmittfMl  ^.-itliout  its  own  consent  was 
not  provide<l  against,  because  it  was  not  thought  of,  as  I 
conceive.  It  is  said,  the  devil  takes  care  of  his  own. 
Much  more  should  a  good  spirit— the  spirit  of  the  CSon- 
stitution  and  the  Union  —  take  care  of  its  own.  I  think 
it  cannot  do  less  and  live. 
But  is  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  West  Virginia 
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expedient  ?    This,  in  my  geueral  view,  is  more  a  questiou  cbaf.  xrv. 
for  Congress,  tlua  for  the  Ezeeatiyo.  StUl  I  do  not 
evade  it.  More  than  on  anything  else^  it  depends  on 
whether  the  admisaion  or  njeetion  of  the  new  State 

would, under  al!  tho^nn-nmstances,  tend  the  Tnoro  stronj^ly 
to  the  restoratiou  ot  the  national  authority  throughout 
the  UuioQ.  That  which  helps  most  in  this  direction  is 
the  moat  eipedient  at  this  time.  Donbtiesa  thoae  in  re- 
maining Tlrginia  wonld  return  to  the  Union,  ao  to  apeak, 
leia  reluctantly  without  the  division  of  the  old  State 
than  with  it,  huf  I  think  we  coulf^  Tmt  save  as  much  in 
this  quarter  by  rejecting  the  new  iStatf,  as  we  shonld  lose 
it  iu  West  Virginia.  We  cau  scaroely  dispense  with 
the  aid  of  West  Virginia  in  this  struggle ;  much  less  can 
we  afford  to  have  her  against  ns,  in  Congress  and  In  the 
field.  Her  brave  and  good  men  regard  her  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  They  have 
been  true  to  the  Union  under  ver\'  severe  trials.  We 
have  HO  acted  as  to  justify  their  hopes,  utkI  we  eaunot 
fully  retam  their  confidence,  and  cooperation,  it  we  seem 
to  break  faith  with  them.  In  fact,  they  conld  not  do  so 
mneh  for  us,  if  they  wonld.  Again,  the  admiaaion  of  the 
new  State  tnma  that  much  slave  soil  to  free ;  and  tfana,  ia 
aeertaiTi  fnnl  irrevocable  encroacliment  upon  the  cause  of 
the  rebellion.  The  division  of  a  State  is  dreaded  as  a 
precedent.  But  a  measure  made  expedient  by  a  war  is 
no  precedent  for  times  of  peace.  It  is  said  that  the  ad- 
mission of  Weat  Virginia  ia  aeoeaaion,  and  tolerated  only 
beeause  it  is  our  secession.  Well,  if  we  call  it  by  that 
name,  there  is  still  difference  enough  between  secession  i^j,),  ,,!:,, 
against  the  Constitution,  and  snoession  in  favor  of  the  j/^*"'?"' 
Constitution.  I  believe  the  adjuissiou  of  West  Virginia 
into  the  Union  is  expedient. 

Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1862, 
President  Lincoln  signed  the  "Act  for  the  Admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  West  Viiginia  into  the  VmouJ* 
which  thereby  became  a  law.  Nothings  now  re- 
mained to  be  done  except  a  compliance  by  the  new 
State  with  the  condition  precedent  which  Congrees 
had  imposed.  The  oonstitutioiial  Convention  was, 
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OBAi!.  ziT.  therefore,  again  convened  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1863,  and  the  change  duly  adopted  by  it  providing 
for  gradual  emancipation  in  the  language  which 
Congress  had  prescribed.  The  Convention  also 
published  an  address  to  the  voters  warmly  recom- 
mending it  I  and,  at  an  election  held  on  the  26th  of 
March,  the  amended  constitution  was  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  about  seventeen  thousand.  In  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  Congress,  President  Lin* 
coin  thereupon  issued  his  proclamation  dated 
April  20,  1863,  declaring  that  the  act  of  admission 
should  take  force  and  effect  sixty  days  froui  that 
date.  At  a  supplementary  electiou,  the  officers  to 
form  a  new  State  goverinneut  had  beeu  chosen, 
and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1863,  it  was  formally  in- 
augurated and  West  Virginia  became  cue  of  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  its  counties  had 
been  increased  to  foi*ty-eight ;  embracing  an  area 
of  23,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  containing 
a  white  population  (according  to  the  census  of 
1860)  of  333,000,  and  about  12,000  slaves. 

The  system  of  gradual  emancipation,  imposed  by 
the  act  of  Congress  and  accepted  by  the  State,  left 
slavery  in  existence  in  the  State  until  it  should 
gradually  disappear  by  the  death  of  those  over 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  by  the  arrival  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  of  a  second  class,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  of  a  third  class.  But  public  opinion 
on  this  subject  in  West  Virginia  was  swept  along 
by  the  same  causes  which  brought  the  institution 
to  an  early  termination  in  other  States  of  the 
TTnion.  On  the  9th  of  December,  1863,  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  permitting  owners  to  emancipate 
their  slaves,  and  also  prohibiting  the  bringing  of 
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stayes  into  the  State  and  declaring  them^  if  bronght  cmap.  ziy. 
in,  free  after  six  months.  No  laws  on  the  subject 
were  passed  during  the  year  1861^  but  when  the 
gi'eat  constitutional  amendment  came  up  for  action 
in  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1864-65,  West  Viiginia 
obeyed  the  common  impulse,  and  on  January  23, 
1865,  her  Legislature  raised  a  joint  committee  of 
five  from  the  House  and  three  from  the  Senate 
to  consider  the  subject  of  immediately  abolishing 
slavery  in  that  State.    The  members  appear  to 
have  been  ripe  for  a  prompt  dceision,  for  on  the 
3d  of  Februaiy,  18(>5,  tliree  days  after  tlie  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  had  been  adopted  by  Congress, 
an  act  was  passetl  declaring: :  "  1.  All  persons  held 
to  ser\ice  or  labor  as  sluvo8  in  this  State  are  hereby 
declai-ed  free.    2.  Th(»re  sliall  hereafter  be  neither  s^Mion 
slavery  nor  nivoluntiiry  servitude  in  this  State,  '^St*' 
except  in  iniTii-lmiont  for  crime  whereof  the  party  iSSfS^fc 
shall  hav(^  Im en  duly  convicted." 

The  organization  and  admission  of  the  new  State 
still  left  in  existence  the  restored  government  of 
Virginia,  of  which  Governor  Peirpoiiit  was  tbe  ex- 
ecutive head.  He  had  meanwhile  removed  his  seat 
of  government  to  Alexandria^  where  his  authority 
and  administration,  still  recognized  by  the  Presi- 
dent  and  Congress  as  being  loyal  and  legal,  were 
exercised  over  such  portions  of  the  remaining  ter- 
ritory of  the  Old  Dominion  as  came  under  the 
permanent  control  of  the  Union  armies  until  the 
end  of  the  Bebellion. 
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ciur.  XT.  TN  a  oonflict  which  was  founded  upon  the  quick- 
X  ened  moral  sense  of  the  people  it  waa  not 
strange  that  the  €h)Temment  reoeived  the  most 
earnest  support  from  the  Churehes.  From  one  end 
of  the  loyal  States  to  the  other,  all  the  religious 
oiganizations,  with  few  exceptions,  moTcd  by  the 
twin  forces  of  patriotism  and  religion,  ranged 
themselves  upon  the  side  of  the  Government 
against  tlie  Rebellion.  A  large  number  oi"  pulpits 
in  the  North  hud  uh  eady  taken  their  plaoes  as  tri- 
bunes for  the  defense  of  popular  frt^edoni,  and  it 
was  from  tliem  that,  at  the  menaee  of  war,  the  first 
cries  of  danger  and  of  defiance  rang  out.  Those 
ministers  wlio  liad  for  years  been  denouncing  the 
encroachments  of  shi\'ery  did  not  wait  for  any  or- 
ganized action  on  the  part  of  their  colleagues,  but 
proclaimed  at  once  in  a  thousand  varying  tone^ 
that  peace  was  blessing  worth  fighting  for." 
The  more  coDserratiye  Churches  were  but  little 
in  rear  of  the  more  advanced.  Those  who  had 
counseled  moderation  and  patience  with  the  South, 
on  account  of  the  divided  responsibility  for  slavery 
which  rested  on  both  halves  of  the  nation,  speedily 
felt  tiie  sense  of  release  from  the  obligations  of 
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brotherhood  when  fhe  Soufh  had  repudiated  and  oup.xt. 
renonnced  them,  and  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 

insulted  flag  witli  an  earnestness  not  less  ardent, 
and  more  steadily  trustworthy,  than  that  of  the 
original  antislavery  clergy.  As  the  war  went  on, 
and  as  every  stage  of  it  gave  a  clearer  presage  of 
the  coniii]*^  dej^trnction  of  slavery,  the  deliverances 
of  the  Churches  became  every  day  more  and  more 
decided  in  favor  of  the  national  cause  and  the 
downfall  of  human  bondage.  To  detail  the  thou- 
sand ways  in  which  the  Churches  testifiad  their 
support  of  the  uational  eanaei  to  give  even  an 
abstract  of  the  countlefls  expressions  of  loyalty 
which  came  from  tiie  different  religious  bodies  of 
the  country,  would  occupy  many  volumes;  we  can 
only  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  more  important 
utterances  of  some  of  the  great  religious  sodeties. 

In  all  the  Church  conventions  which  met  after 
the  President's  preliminary  proclamation  of  the 
22d  of  September,  1862,  that  act  of  liberation  was 
greeted  with  the  heartiest  expressions  of  approval 
and  supjjort.  The  Baptist  Convention  of  New  York 
declared  that  "Wliily  we  see  with  the  proloimdest 
sorrow  thousands  of  husbands,  fathers,  brothers, 
and  sons  falling  on  the  battlefield,  considering 
the  intercuts  to  be  preserved  and  transmitted  to  fu- 
ture generations  we  cannot  regard  the  sacnfice  of 
treasure  and  of  life  too  much  for  the  object  to  be 
secured."  They  denounced  "  human  slavery  as  the 
procuring  cause  of  the  rebellion  now  raging  among 
US'*;  they  declared  that  "the  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
safety  of  the  country,  and  the  laws  of  God  require 
its  entire  removal"  The  American  Baptist  Mis- 
ionary  Union  had,  In  the  spring  of  1862,  adopted 
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outf .  XV.  with  onanimity  resolutions  eharaeterizing  the  war 
now  waged  by  the  National  Gtovemment  to  put 
down  the  unprovoked  and  wicked  rebellion  that 

has  risen  against  us,  and  to  establish  anew  the 
reign  of  order  and  of  la  )st  righteous  and 

holy  one,  sanctioned  alike  by  God  and  all  right- 
thinking  men";  expressing  their  opinion  that  "the 
pri?ieipal  cause  and  origin  of  this  att^^mpt  to  de- 
stroy the  (Government  has  been  the  institution  of 
slavery,"  and  that  a  safe,  solid,  and  lasting  peace 
could  not  be  expected  short  of  its  complete  over- 
throw. The  next  year  they  declared  that  the  de- 
velopments of  the  past  year  bad  only  tended  to 
deepen  their  conviction  of  these  truths,  which  they 
solemnly  reiterated  and  afifirmed.  They  referred  to 
the  fatal  and  suicidal  blows'*  inflicted  upon  slav- 
ery by  the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  and  said  that 
'^for  thus  overruling  what  appeared  at  first  to 
be  a  terrible  national  calamity,  to  the  production 
of  results  so  unexpected  and  glorious,  their  grati- 
tude and  adoration  are  due  to  that  wonder-work- 
ing God  who  still  raaketh  the  wrath  of  men 
to  praise  him,  while  the  remainder  of  wrath  he  re- 
strains.'' They  approved  the  President's  proclama- 
tion and  the  acts  of  Cougi^ess  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  and 
hailed  the  dawn  of  that  glorious  day  when  "liberty 
shall  be  proclaimed  throughout  all  tlie  land  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof.''  In  severe  and  digni- 
fied language  they  expressed  their  gratitude  for 
whatever  measure  of  sympathy  they  had  received 
from  abroad,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
the  United  States  asked  no  assistance  from  other 
nations,  and  would  brook  no  intervention  or  inter- 
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ferenoe.  In  Oclohor,  1864,  at  a  meeting  of  the  caip.xv. 
American  Board  of  Forfiiru  Missions,  in  Worcester, 
Mafisachusetts,  the  vt  nriaMc  Albert  Banies  was 
granted  leave  to  intnxiuce,  without  reference  to  a 
committee,  a  series  of  resolutions  expressing  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  the  Board  in  the  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  rebeUion;  hoping  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  world  from  the  oppression  of  slavery;  and 
gratefully  aeknowledgiog  "  the  divine  interposition 
in  the  suooess  whioh  has  attended  the  arms  of  the 
nation  as  an  indication  that  we  shall  again  be  one 
people  united  under  one  glorious  Oonstitutionf 
united  in  our  efforts  to  spread  the  €k>6pel  around 
the  world."  These  resolutions  were  adopted  unani« 
mously  with  great  enthusiasm,  the  audience  rising 
to  their  feet  and  singing  the  national  anthem. 

The  State  conferences  of  the  Congregational 
churches  passed  siniihir  resolutions  from  tiiuo  to 
time.  As  a  specimen  ot  all  we  give  an  abstract  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  of  Massachusetts 
in  1864.  "The  chief  hope  of  rebellion  is  in  the 
sympathy  and  distraction  of  a  divided  North,  and 
the  surest  and  shortest  way  to  peace  is  not  to  recall 
our  armies  and  to  relax  our  grasp  upon  the  enemy, 
but  to  present  a  united  aiul  loyal  front  and  an 
nnconquerable  determination  to  prosecute  the  war 
till  the  power  of  the  Government  meets  no  longer 
armed  resistance."  They  disclaim  any  feeling  of 
de^ndency  or  of  impatience^  ''belieying  that  God 
is  on  our  side,**  and  interpret  hopef uUy  the  divine 
delays  which  have  ''led  to  more  and  more  radical 
and  precious  resolutions  and  deliverances,"  and 
assert  roundly  and  with  undaunted  courage  that 
'Hhere  can  he  no  effectual  reestablishment  of  the 
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chaf.xy.  national  authority  by  any  negotiation  whleh  con- 
fesses the  inability  of  the  Government  to  subdne 

rebellion  by  force  of  arms  and  proposes  terms  of 
peace  to  rebels  still  flying  the  flag  of  defiance." 

It  was  not  only  in  New  England  that  tlie  Cou- 
greprational  churches  maintained  this  stern  and 
patriotic  attitude.  The  General  Association  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  came 
boldly  forward  in  the  autumn  of  18G4,  and,  discard- 
ing all  pretenses  of  non-partisanship  or  neutrality, 
declared  for  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  these 
unqualified  words: 


Aa  the  momentouB  iseofie  of  this  long  and  deadly  con- 
test are  approaching  their  solution  in  a  combined  struggle 
in  the  field  and  at  the  polls,  we  will  Bustain  with  onr 
votes  the  brave  and  noble  men  who  are  defeudiTie"  '>nr 
liberties  with  their  lives,  and  w^ill  animate  our  ieilow- 
eitizens  by  every  cousideration  of  religious  hope  and 
duty,  of  devotion  to  coantiy  and  to  liberty,  to  make  the 
deduon  of  the  people  on  tl^  8th  of  November  final  and 
fatal  to  the  hopes  of  traitors  in  arms  and  eonflpirators  in 
political  councils.  Our  hopes  for  the  preservation  of  onr 
liberties  as  a  nation,  and  for  the  complete  emancipation 
of  the  Africau  race  in  the  South,  depend,  under  God,  u|>on 
sustaining  the  Goverumeut  in  upholding  the  integrity  of 
thelTnion  throughout  all  the  trials  and  doubts  of  the  war, 
and  in  that  poli<gr  which  loohs  to  the  abandonment  of 
slavery  as  the  condition  of  permanent  union  and  peace. 

The  German  Reformed  S>Tiod  passed  earnest 
resolutions  urging;  upon  tlnMr  (•lerp:j"  and  laity  to 
continue  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  success  of  the 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion, 
and  to  restore  peace  and  union.  These  resolutions 
were  reiterated  fi-om  year  to  year  in  every  State 
where  this  church  had  an  organization  in  existence. 
The  Lutheran  General  Synod  which  met  at  York 
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in  1864  passed  resolutions  denouncing  slavery,  cbaf.xv. 
setting  forth  "the  necessity  of  its  forcible  sup- 
pression, the  righteousness  of  the  war  which  is 
waged  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  life,  and  the 
duty  of  every  Christian  to  support  it  by  the  whole 
weight  of  his  inflnenceihis  prayers,  and  his  efforts.** 
The  Moravian  Synod  also  denounced  slavery  and 
considered  an  earnest  support  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  a  religions  duty,  and  expressed  its 
wiUingness  '^to  render  all  the  aid  in  its  power  to 
subdue  unrighteous  rebellion  and  extend  the  right- 
ful authority  of  the  6k>vemment  over  every  portion 
of  our  country." 

One  of  the  most  weighty  utterances  of  any  re- 
ligious organization  during  the  war  was  that  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States,  which  met  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  the  spring  of  1862.  Important  as  was  this  de- 
liverance from  the  sanction  which  it  carried,  as  the 
utterance  of  one  of  the  most  considerable  religious 
organizations  in  the  countn-,  it  was  no  less  signifi- 
cant as  the  work  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  K.  J.  Breckinridge 
of  Kentucky,  who  held  a  position  second  to  none 
in  the  border  States  in  character,  in  political  in- 
fluence, and  in  social  connections.  This  remarkable 
paper  began  with  the  praise  of  peace,  but,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  many  craven  pleas  based  upon 
this  theme  during  the  war,  it  threw  the  blame  of 
the  violation  of  peace  upon  the  disloyal  and  traitor- 
ous attempt  to  overthrow  the  National  Govemmfflit 
by  mihtary  force.   The  report  continues : 

This  whole  treason,  rebellion,  anarchy,  fraud,  and 
violence,  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  natural 
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OBAF.xv.  religion  and  morality,  and  is  plainly  concknined  by  the 
revealed  will  of  God.  It  is  the  clear  and  solemn  duty 
of  fhe  National  Qovernment  to  presenre,  at  whatever 
cost,  the  National  Union  and  Gonstitntion,  to  maintain 
the  laws  in  their  supremacy,  to  crush  foroe  by  force, 
and  to  restore  the  reign  of  ])ubli(j  order  and  peace  to  the 
entire  nation  by  whatever  lawful  means  that  nrc  th ce^- 
sary  thereunto.  And  it  is  the  boimden  duty  of  the  pet)j>i»" 
who  compose  this  great  nation,  each  one  in  his  several 
place  and  degree,  to  uphold  the  Federal  Qovernment  and 
every  State  goyemment  and  aU  persona  in  anthorily, 
whether  civil  or  military,  in  all  their  luNvfnl  and  proper 
acts,  unto  the  end  herdnbefore  set  forth. 

The  report  denoanoes  treason,  rebellion,  and  an- 
archy as  flinfnl,  and  gravely  deprecates  the  oondoct 
of  the  Sonthera  synods  in  eneonraging  them*  The 
conchiding  section  says: 

We  record  our  gratitude  to  (iod  for  tJie  prevailing 
nnity  of  sentiment  and  general  internal  peace  whieh 
have  eharacteriaed  the  Chureh  in  the  States  that  have 
not  revolted,  embraeing  a  great  majority  of  ministers, 
congregations,  and  people  under  our  care.  It  may  still 
be  called  with  emphasis  a  loyal,  orthodox,  and  pious 
Chureh,  and  all  its  acts  aod  works  indicate  its  right  to  a 
title  so  noble.  .  .  Let  a  spirit  of  quietness,  of  mutual  for- 
besraneei  and  of  ready  obedience  to  authority,  both  civil 
and  eeclesiastieal,  illustrate  the  loyalty,  the  orthodoxy, 
and  the  piety  of  the  Church.  .  .  In  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  we  earnestly  exhort  all  who 
love  God  or  fear  his  wrath  to  turn  a  r!p;if  ear  to  all  coun- 
sels and  supprcstions  that  tend  towards  a  reaction  favor- 
able to  disloyalty,  schism,  or  disturbance,  either  in  the 
Church  or  in  the  country.  .  .  In  all  these  respects  we  must 
give  aooonnt  to  God  in  that  great  day,  and  it  ta  in  Yiew 
of  our  own  dread  reBponsibility  to  the  Judge  of  qnick  and 
dead  that  we  now  make  this  deliverance. 

This  austere  and  nnqnalified  declaration  of  loy- 
alty, this  denunciation  of  a  treason  which  was  at 
that  hour  liftiug  a  duiiuut  and  almost  triumphant 
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head  through  a  great  part  of  the  Union,  was  cbap.xv. 
adopted  by  a  majority  which,  under  the  circum- 
staiicos,  is  surprisiijg.  Two  hundred  and  six  niin- 
ist<  IS  and  ruling  eiders  voted  for  it;  only  twenty 
voted  against  it ;  less  than  one  in  ten  failed  to  rise 
to  that  height  of  moral  and  pohtical  duty.  The 
keynote  thus  early  set  governed  this  powerful 
Ghuroh  throughout  the  war.  Its  Gteneral  Assembly, 
meeting  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1864,  adopted 
a  long  and  most  energetic  report,  declaring  that 
*^  the  time  haa  at  length  eome,  in  the  providence 
of  6h>d,  when  it  ia  his  will  that  every  vestige  of 
hmnan  slavery  among  us  should  he  effaced,  and 
that  every  Christian  man  shoxdd  address  himself 
with  industry  and  earnestness  to  his  appropriate 
part  in  the  performance  of  this  great  duty.  .  . 
Under  the  inflnenoe  of  tiie  most  incomprehensihle 
infatuation  of  wiekednees,  those  who  are  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  slavery 
have  takeu  away  every  motive  for  its  iiuther 
toleration." 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  to  censure  this  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  but  it  was  voted 
down  by  a  majority  of  six  to  one.  The  General 
Assemblv  of  the  United  Presbvterian  Church 
had  i)assed  equally  strong  and  uncompromising 
resolutions :  "  Believing  it  to  be  a  duty  especially 
incumbent  on  the  Church  to  let  her  light  shine,  .  •  • 
we  trust  that  all  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  .  .  . 
of  every  denomination,  will  hear  and  obey  Qod*s 
voice,  now  calling  upon  them  louder  than  ever 
before  to  open  their  mouth  in  behalf  of  the 
dumb.'' 

VoLb  YI.— 21 
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CBAViZy.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churoh,  oommonly 
ealled  the  '^Scotch  Covetuaitefn,^  addroeaed  the 
President  by  committee  in  1862,  begiiming  with 
the  proud  boast  that  this  Ghnroh,  *^troe  to  its  high 
lineage  and  anoient  spirit,  does  not  hold  within  its 
pale  a  single  seeessionist  or  sympathiser  with  re- 
bellion in  these  United  States.'  They  congratnlated 
him  upon  the  antislavery  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  urged  him, 

by  every  consideration  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  present  condition  of  our  bleeding  country,  not  to  he 
moved  from  the  path  of  duty  on  which  you  have  so  auspi- 
ciously entered,  either  by  the  threats  or  blandishments  of 
the  enemies  of  hmnan  progress,  or  .  .  .  throngh  tern  of 
timid  Mends. 


Two  years  later  they  met  and  declared  that — "  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  encourage 
and  sustain  the  6K)vemment  of  the  country  in  all 
that  they  do  for  the  honor  of  God,  the  freedom  of 
the  enslaved,  the  mitigation  of  the  inevitable  evils 
of  war,  and  the  preservation,  at  all  haaards,  of  the 
national  life,  integrity,  and  power.** 

The  New  Sehool  Presbyterians  also  lifted  theur 
▼oice  with  equal  energy  and  clearness  against  the 
rebellion  and  in  favor  of  the  Government  At 
their  General  Assembly  each  year  during  the  war 
they  adopted  resolutaons  of  the  most  uncompro- 
mising loyalty,  and  on  several  occasions  addressed 
the  President  personally  with  messages  full  of 
ardent  devotion  and  high  encouritgemeul.  They 
said:  "Since  the  day  of  your  inauguration,  tbo 
thousands  of  our  membership  have  followed  you 
with  unceasing  i)rayer,  besieging  the  throne  of 
Heaven  in  your  behalf.  .  .  When  we  look  at  the 
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history''  of  your  Administration  hitherto,  and  at  the  hjap.  xv. 
wonderful  way  in  which  this  people  have  been  led  Cincinnati, 

18rii. "  Ml'- 
riiereon, 
"  HlHtory 

of  the 
KebcUion  " 


under  your  guidance,  we  glorify  God  in  you.'' 

A  year  later  they  embodied  their  sentiments  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union  and  opposition  to  slavery  in 
a  forcible  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  brought  deipuia, 
to  Washington  and  presented  to  the  President  by 
a  committee  of  which  John  A.  Foote,  a  Inrother 
of  the  admiral,  was  chairman.  The  President  re- 
plied: 

It  has  been  my  happiness  to  receive  testimonies  of  a 
similar  nature  from,  I  hetieve,  all  denominatioiia  of 
Christians.  .  .  This  to  me  is  most  gratifying,  ^ecanse 
from  the  beginning  I  saw  that  the  issues  of  our  great 
straggle  depended  on  the  Divine  interposition  and  favor. 
...  As  a  pilot,  I  have  used  my  }>f^st  pxf'rt!()ns  to  keop 
alioat  our  Ship  of  State,  and  shall  1h  \i\iiv\  to  resign  my 
trust  at  the  appointed  time  to  another  piiul  more  skillful 
and  sooeessfal  than  I  may  prove.  In  every  ease  and  at 
all  hazards,  the  Government  most  be  perpetnated.  Re- 
lying OS  I  do  npon  the  Almighty  Power,  and  encouraged 
as  I  am  by  these  resolutions  wliieh  yo\i  have  just  read, 
with  the  support  which  T  roofive  from  Christian  men,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  use  ail  the  means  at  my  e-ontrol  to 
secure  the  teruiiuation  of  this  rebellion,  and  will  hope  for 
success. 

Of  the  firm  and  loyal  attitude  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  this  resolution  of  the  Convention 
of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  may  serve  aa  an 
example : 

We  hereby  dedsre  our  imfdtering  aUegionee  to  the  €(ov- 
erameat  of  the  United  States,  and  we  plAge  it  oar  willing 
devotion  and  service ;  and  as  a  body  of  Christians  we  will 
ever  pray  that,  in  God's  own  time  and  way,  this  rebel- 
lion may  be  put  down ;  that  oppression  and  slavery  in  all 
its  forms  may  be  done  away ;  that  freedom  of  body  and 
mind,  political  and  religious,  may  everywhere  prevail; 
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CBMr.ZY.  fhat  the  emaneiiMited  negroes,  whom  Ood  in  hk  provU 


denoe  is  eommitting  to  our  care,  may  be  the  objects 
of  our  liberal  and  Christian  regard  and  in st ruction ; 
that  war  may  soon  cense  throng:hout  all  our  borders, 
and  that  our  now  lact'ratt'd  coiiiitry  may  aj^aiu  be  so 
united  that  fmm  the  lakes  ou  the  North  to  tlie  gulf  on  tho 
South,  and  from  the  Atlantie  to  the  PfteUks^  there  shall 
be  but  one  Union,  one  Government^  one  flag,  one  Consti- 
tution, the  whole  culminating  in  that  higher  glory  which 
shall  make  this  nation  Emmanuers  land  —  a  mountain 
of  holiness  and  a  dwelling-plaoe  of  righteousness.'* 

No  church  was  more  ready  or  powerful  in  its 
support  of  the  Government  than  the  widespread 
MeUiodist  ESpiscopal  Church.  From  the  beginning 
it  took  ground  firmly  and  nnanimotiflly  for  the 

national  cause ;  the  Western  armies  especially  were 
filled  with  tho  youii^-  and  vigorous  lighting  men  of 
that  connection.  To  a  committee  of  the  General 
Contereuce  of  1864,  the  President  said : 

Nnl>ly  sustained  as  the  Government  has  been  by  all  the 
ehurches,  1  would  utter  nothing  which  mijiht  in  the  least 
appear  invidious  againist  auy.  Yet,  without  this,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  not 
less  devoted  than  the  beet,  is,  by  its  greater  nnmbers^  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  no  fault  in  others  that  the 
Methodist  Chnrch  sends  more  sotdim  to  the  field,  more 
nurses  to  the  hospitals,  and  more  prayers  to  heaven  than 
any  other.  God  hh^ss  the  Methodist  Church.  Bless  all 
the  churciies,  aud  blessed  be  God,  who  in  this  our  great 
trial  ^iveth  us  the  churches.^ 

1  In  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  The  voice  of  Simpson  has  been 

J.  P.  Newnan  in  New  Otieaiw,  beard  pleading  eloquently  forfhe 

March  23,  1864,  he  makes  this  union  of  the  coun^.   Ames,  as 

well-founded  claim The  Meth-  patriotic  as  -wiso,  has  uot  lip.'^i- 

odist  Church  has  been  unanimous  tated  to  lend  his  aid  to  our  uul'or- 

and  sealons  in  the  defense  of  the  tanate  prisonen  in  Biehnmrnd 

Union.   Her  bishops,  her  minis-  and  to  give  his  sons  to  tho  nrmy. 

ters,  and  her  laity  have  nobly  Janes  has  found  no  narrow  field 

reepmided  to  tbo  call  of  tiieir  forMspUliaitinopielieutiiitlie 

eomtvjr  in  fble  how  of  her  peril,  labors  of  the  Cbristiaii  Oommis- 
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These  energetic  expressions  of  loyalty  were  not  ghap.xv. 
confined  to  the  Protestant  churches  alone.  Arch- 
bishop Hughes  in  New  York  gave  his  great  personal 
and  ecclesiastical  influence  to  the  support  of  the 
Government,  and  Archbishop  Purcell  ot  Cincinnati 
took  occasion,  in  recommending  the  obseryanoe  of 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1864,  to  his  people,  to  urge  upon 
them  the  cause  of  the  country.  He  said : 

Wti  confess  lli&t  it  has  greatly  paiued  us  to  hear 
that  eartain  rash,  irreverent,  and  thoughtless  men  of 
our  communion  have  denouneed  and  aboaed  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Administration,  and  their  abettors.  Now  God 
eomniands  us  to  bless,  and  curse  not.  And  when  bad 
men  cursed  the  supporters  of  the  Government,  did  they 
not  reflect  that  they  cursed  the  more  than  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Oathohc  voters  and  Catholic  soldiers  of  our 
army  who  defend  that  Government  in  the  field  9  Did  they 
not  refleet  that  its  downfall  would  be  hailed  with  aedama- 
tion  by  our  own  hereditary  oppressors  acroaa  the  ooeanf 
Did  they  reflect  that  if  political  salvation  is  ever  to  reach 
a  far-distant  and  beloved  island,  it  must  come  to  it  from 
these  United  8tates  which  they  would  sever  t 

**The  Administration  did  not  commence  this 
war,"  the  archbishop  said,  and  went  on  in  his  ad- 
dress to  contraist  the  conduct  of  the  National 
Government  with  that  of  the  rebellion.  He  said 
in  conclusion:  "It  is  time  •  .  .  that  all  .  .  . 
should  rally  around  the  .  .  .  powers  which  the 
Apostle  commands  us  to  obey,  and  thus,  presents- 
ing  an  undivided  front  to  the  enemy,  reestablish 
the  Union,  without  which  there  can  be  no  pan- 
acea,  present  or  prospeotive,  for  the  ills  we  eakerJ* 

sioD.  All  our  church  papers  and  have  thrown  the  whole  weight 
periodi«ala  1i«t6  givvaa  an  tineom-  of  tii«lr inflnanoet  Intolligent  mit 

promising,    zculou.s,    porHistetit    waH  poteilt»  OA  tlie  sldiS  of  tbia 
aapport  to  the  Qovernment,  and  Union." 
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aur.XY.  Tlio  Society  of  Friends  occupied  a  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  the  war.  By  the  two  leading  tenets  of  their 
religion  they  were  drawn  in  different  ways ;  they 
were  intensely  opposed  both  to  slavery  and  to  war. 
While,  therefore,  tliey  were  ready  to  favor  every 
act  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  AdmiDistration  which  promised 
to  abridge  the  power  and  shorten  the  duration  ot 
slavery,  they  were  placed  in  a  cruel  dilemma  when 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  only  meaanreB  by 
which  the  country  could  be  preeerved,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  a  goverament  baaed  upon  slavery 
prevented.  The  result  was  as  might  readily  be 
imagined.  Human  nature  asserted  itself  in  the 
midst  of  that  serious  and  tranquil  communion  as 
everjrwhere  else,  and  the  Friends  acted  each  accord- 
ing to  his  individual  bent.  In  the  words  of  the 
address  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1864:  "Many 
of  our  young  men,  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  war, 
have  rushed  into  the  conflict  where  some  of  them 
found  an  early  death,  some  have  purchased  their 
release  from  the  draft  by  the  payment  of  money; 
others  liave  remained  steadfast  to  their  faith  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  thereby  subjecting  themselves 
to  the  penalty  for  desertion." 

Those  who  entered  the  army  illustrated  in  their 
plain  speech  and  quiet  courage  the  virtues  of  their 
lineage  no  less  than  those  who,  refusing  to  bear  arms, 
bore  uncomplainingly  all  that  the  law  could  inflict 
upon  them  by  way  of  punishment  for  their  contu- 
macy. But  tike  Society,  as  a  body^  remained  out- 
wardly true  to  botii  articles  of  its  creed,  and 
protested  constantly  against  both  slavery  and  the 
war  which  it  caused.  The  yearly  meeting  of  1862 
greeted  with  hearty  approval  the  abolition  of 
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slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  while  praying  GBAr.xT. 
that  the  effusion  of  blood  might  be  stayed;  and 
that  at  1864,  while  appreciatiiig  ^Hhe  difficulties 
that  surround  those  upon  whom  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  guiding  the  nation  through  the  awful 
perils  of  civil  war,''  and  dedining  to  "enter  into 
jndgmoit  with  those  who  differ"  from  them^  still 
persiBted  in  their  dignified  petition  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress  that  they  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  offend  their  own  consciences  by  complying 
with  the  law  requiring  military  service. 

Mr,  Lincoln^  attitude  in  relation  to  this  question 
was  especially  delicate.  Himself  of  Quaker  ances- 
try, he  felt  a  peculiar  sympathy  with  their  scrupit^s, 
and  yet  he  could  not  legally  relieve  them  from 
their  liabilities,  and  he  clearly  perceived  the  im- 
policy of  recommending  to  Congress  any  sperific 
meaiiure  of  relief.  Ilf  heard  and  answerLtl  tht^r 
addresses  with  the  greatest  ]iatieiiee  and  respect, 
and  intervened  with  his  prerogative  on  occasions 
of  peculiar  hardship.  We  owe  to  these  complica- 
tions two  or  three  letters,  which  strikingly  exhibit 
his  quick  sympathies,  his  keen  sense  of  justice,  and 
his  profound  religious  feeling.  To  the  Quakers  of 
Iowa,  who  had  sent  him  an  address  through  Sena- 
tor Harlan,  he  wrote : 

It  is  most  cheering  and  encouraging  for  me  to  know 
that  in.  the  efforts  which  I  have  made,  and  am  making, 
for  flie  restoration  of  a  righteoiu  peace  to  our  country,  I 
am  upheld  snd  sustained  by  the  good  wishes  and  prayers 

of  €k)d's  people.  No  one  is  more  deeply  than  myself 
aware  that  without  his  favixr  our  highest  wisdom  is  but 
as  foolishness,  and  that  our  most  strenuous  efforts  would 
avail  nothing  in  the  shadow  of  his  displeasure.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  be  one  subject  upon  which  all  good 
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GkAT.XT.  men  may  unitedly  agree,  it  is  in  imploring  the  gracious 

XJiMwIoto  ffivnr  of  iho  God  of  Nations  upon  the  struggflo  our  people 
QuSSSn     '^^'^  ni!ikiii<x  for  the  preservation  of  their  precious  birth* 


To  the  Quakers  of  Rhode  Island,  in  answer  to  a 
letter,  he  said :  "  Engaged  as  I  am,  in  a  great  war, 
I  fear  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  world  to  understand 
Lincoln   ^ow  fully  I  appreciate  the  principles  of  peace  incul- 
c'dU'A  ill  this  letter  and  everywhere  by  the  Society 


But  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  President's 
letters,  in  which  he  expresses  with  less  than  his 
usual  resenre  his  idea  of  the  moral  and  religious 
bearings  of  the  great  conflict,  was  written  to  Mrs. 
Gumey,  the  wife  of  the  eminent  English  preacher 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  iAke  autumn  of  1864. 
It  shows  in  a  singularly  touching  and  instructive 
way  how  the  ancestral  faith  of  the  Quaker  survived 
in  this  son  of  a  pioneer,  commander-in-chief  of  a 
luiilioii  ol  iiR  ii  «'iigiige(l  in  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive wars  of  modern  times  : 

My  EsTEEJfED  Friend:  T  have  not  forgotten — prob- 
ahly  never  shall  forget  —  the  very  impressive  occasion 
when  yonnelf  and  friends  Tinted  me  on  a  Sabbath  fore- 
noon, two  years  ago ;  nor  has  your  land  letter,  written 
nearly  a  year  later,  ever  been  forgotten.  In  all,  it  has 
been  your  purpose  to  strengthen  ray  reliance  on  God.  I 
am  much  ind*^V>h'fl  to  t]ie  good  Christian  people  of  the 
country  for  their  Lonstiint  prayers  and  consolations,  and 
to  no  one  of  them  more  than  to  yourself.  The  purpose 
of  the  Almighty  are  perfect,  and  must  prevail,  though 
we  erring  mortalB  may  fail  to  aoenrately  perceive  them 
in  advance.  We  hoped  for  a  happy  termination  of  this 
terrible  war  long  before  this ;  but  God  knows  best,  and 
has  rilled  otherwise  We  shall  yet  acknowledge  his  wis- 
dom, and  our  own  error  therein.  Meanwhile  we  must 
work  earnestly  in  the  best  hghts  he  gives  us^  tmstiDg 
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that  so  working  still  conduces  to  the  great  ends  he  or-  chap.zv. 
dains.  Surely  he  intends  some  great  good  to  follow 
this  mighty  oonvnlgiony  which  no  mort^  eonld  make^ 
and  no  mortal  oonld  Btay.  Your  people,  the  Friends^ 
have  had,  and  are  having,  a  veiy  great  trial.  On  prin* 
ciple  and  faith,  opposed  to  l^oth  war  and  oppression,  they 
can  only  pi-afticiilly  oppose  oppression  by  war.  In  tliis 
hard  dilemma,  some  have  chosen  one  horn,  and  some  the 
other.  For  those  appealing  to  me  on  conscientious 
groimdfl,  I  haye  done,  and  shall  do,  the  best  I  oould  and 
ean,  in  mj  own  oonsdenoe^  nnder  my  oath  to  the  law. 
That  you  believe  this  I  donbt  not,  and  believing  it  I  shall 
still  receive  for  our  country  and  myself  your  earnest 
prayers  to  onr  Father  in  heavon.  Lincoln  to 

Your  sincere  friend,  nl^^^ 

A.  Lincoln.     sept.  4,  la&i. 

Among  the  important  agencies  througli  which  tlie 
mingled  patriotism  and  religion  of  the  country  lent 
their  assistance  to  the  armies  of  the  Union  were 
the  Sfuiitarv  Commissions  and  the  Chi'istian  Com- 
mit,.siun.  Thi'  i(frmer  collected  and  disbursed  not 
less  than  $5,UUU,000  in  cash  and  $9,0U0,OU0  in  sup- 
plies for  tlie  bcnofit  of  the  armies  in  the  field  and 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  wliile  the 
Christian  CoimnisBion  raised  some  $4,500,000,  not 
only  for  this  purpose  but  also  to  extend  to  the 
soldiers  the  benefits  and  consolations  of  religion  in 
oases  where  the  overworked  army  chaplains  found 
the  complete  folfillmeat  of  these  offices  beyond 
their  powers.  The  Sanitary  Fairs  throughout  the 
country  were  remarkable  exhibitions  of  the  patriot- 
ism and  philanthropy  of  the  people.  They  were 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  the  women  of  the 
country,  and  the  quickening  of  the  national  spirit 
by  these  concerted  efforts  was  of  more  importance 
to  the  Union  cause  than  even  the  vast  sums  of 
money  which  were  produced  j  though  theae  were 
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oiur.xy.  tmiKreoedented  in  the  aniials  of  ehmity.  The  fair 
.  of  New  York  realized  $1,300,000,  nearly  all  of 
which  was  dear  profit.  On  every  great  battlefield 
of  the  war,  even  before  the  thunder  of  the  artillery 
was  silenced,  the  trains  of  these  great  organizations 
were  upon  ihe  field  and  their  members  were  en- 
gaged caring  for  the  wounded,  bearing  away  the 
sick,  praying  with  the  dying,  and  receiving  their 
last  messages ;  while  iu  every  village  of  tlie  North 
gentle  and  patriotic  women  were  constantly  em- 
ployed making  ready  the  sti>re8of  luxuries  and  deli- 
cacies dispensed  Ijy  charital)le  aijents  at  the  front. 

In  the  work  of  these  Ix'Tirllceat  agencies  the 
Presidojit  took  a  profound  interest.  lie  frequently 
consulted  with  Dr.  H.  W.  Bellows  and  George  H. 
Htuart  as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  their 
work.  Being  requested  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Christian  Commission  held  in  Washington  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1863,  he  wrote: 

While  for  reisODS  that  I  deem  saffident  I  must  deeline 

to  preside,  T  cannot  withhold  ray  approval  of  the  meeting 
and  its  worthy  objects.  Whataver  slmli  be,  sincerely  and 
in  God's  name,  devised  for  the  good  of  the  soldiers  and 
seamen  in  their  hard  spheres  of  duty  can  scarcely  fail 
to  he  blessed.  And  whatever  shall  tend  to  tarn  our 
tiMraghts  from  the  unreasoning  and  uncharitable  pas- 
sions, prejudices,  and  jMloosies  incident  to  a  gr^  na> 
tional  troublf^  such  as  ours,  and  to  fix  them  on  the  vast 
and  long-endnnug  consequences,  for  weal  or  for  woe, 
which  are  to  restdt  from  the  struggle,  and  especially  to 
strengthen  our  reliance  on  the  Supreme  Being  for  the 
final  triumph  of  tbe  rights  oaimot  bnt  be  well  for  ns  alL 
Lincoiii  The  birthday  of  Wadungton  and  tiie  Obzistian  Sabbath 
F^ifl^  coinciding  this  year,  and  suggesting  together  the  highest 
interests  of  this  life  and  of  that  to  eome,  is  most  propi- 
tious for  the  meeting  proposed. 
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The  cause  of  the  rebellion  was  adopted  and  car-  caip.xv. 
ried  on  by  the  Cluiicbes  in  the  South,  if  not  with 
more  zeai  and  determination,  at  least  with  greater 
vehemence  at  the  beginning  than  was  shown  by 
the  religious  organizations  of  the  North.  Even 
before  the  war  b^giui  the  State  Convention  of  Bap- 
tists  in  Alabama  made  haste  to  rush  into  secession,  imoi 
saying  that  the  Union  **had  foiled  in  important 
particulars  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
oreated,"  and  that  they  held  themselves  "  subject 
to  the  call  of  proper  authority  in  defense  of  the 
sovereignty  ...  of  Alabama,  and  of  her  right  as  a 
sovereignty  to  withdraw  from  this  Union.*'  Several 
of  the  Presbyterian  Synods  of  the  South  went 
headlong  into  the  rebellion  before  the  dose  of  the 
year  1860,  and  others  followed  Hieir  example  in  the 
autumn  meetings  of  1861.  They  formed  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  South  on  the  4th  of  December 
of  that  year.  Even  before  the  inang^uration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  of 
several  States  formally  withdrew  from  the  Union, 
and  that  fiery  soldier-]  >ri  est  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop 
of  Louisiana,  commandeil  the  clergy  to  shift  their 
public  prayers  from  thf»  President  of  the  United 
States  to  that  of  the  Confederate  States,  saying, 
"  Our  separation  from  our  brethren  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  has 
been  effected  because  we  must  follow  our  national- 
ity. .  .  Our  reUtions  to  each  other  hereafter  will 
be  the  relations  wo  both  now  hold  to  the  men  of 
our  mother  Church  in  England."  Unable  to  restrain 
his  ardor  within  the  limits  of  the  Church  militant, 
he  ezehanged  his  crozier  for  a  sword,  and  in  1864 
died  by  a  cannon  shot  on  the  Georgia  bills. 
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Chat.  xy.  At  the  flessioii  of  the  first  General  Gonncil  of  the 
Proiestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Angosta,  an  ad- 
dress was  adopted  congratolating  the  Church  in 
the  Confederate  States  npon  the  nnity  which  ex- 
isted in  its  conndlSy  upon  its  promise  of  growth 
and  expansion,  and  npon  the  fact  that  the  leading 
minds  of  the  new  republic  were  of  their  own  com- 
munion; they  ('alliMl  upon  tho  Church  to  mako 
strenuous  efforts  in  belmlf  of  the  slaves  of  the 
South,  and  gently  ad\  ooati'd  such  an  arrangement 
of  their  peculiar  institution  as  not  to  violate  the 
right  of  marriage  amont?  the  blacks.  Hitherto,** 
they  say,  "  we  luivc^  be<'n  hindered  )>y  the  pressure 
of  Abolitionists;  now  tliat  we  have  thrown  of?  from 
us  that  hateful  and  infidel  pestilence,  wo  should 
prove  to  the  world  that  we  are  faithful  to  our  trust, 
and  the  Church  should  lead  the  hosts  of  the  Lord 
in  this  work  of  justice  and  mercy Feeble  efforts 
in  this  direction  were  made  by  churches  in  other 
conununions  in  the  South,  but  strong  opposition 
was  at  once  deyeloped.  In  the  Transylvania  Pres- 
bytery it  was  argued  that Though  the  matter  pre- 
sented was  one  of  undoubted  grievance,  involving  a 
sin  which  ought  to  be  purged  away,  yet,  to  prevent 
agitation  in  the  Church  at  such  a  time  of  intense 
political  strife,  there  must  be  no  intermeddling,"  and 
ph^»on.  ^  resolution  in  favor  of  the  solemnization  of  matri- 
"  ?r  "ff^  mony  among  shives  was  laid  upon  the  table,  nearly 
^S^ma!^*'  every  member  of  the  Pi*esbytery  voting  against  it. 

The  Methodist  Church  in  the  South  had  sep- 
arated from  their  brethren  in  the  Korth  fifteen 
years  before  the  war  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  a  portion  of  their  clergy  and  laity  when  the 
war  broke  out  naturally  engaged  in  it  with  their 
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acr'nstomod  zeal ;  hut  they  wero  hj  no  means  unan- 
imous, oven  within  the  seceding  States,  and  the 
organization  was  sorely  afflicted  and  impoverished 
by  the  war — though  at  its  close  they  resumed 
their  work  with  undiminished  energy  and  soon  re- 
gained all  they  had  lost.^ 

As  the  national  authority  began  to  be  rees- 
tablished throngbont  the  States  in  rebellion^  not 
the  least  embarrassing  of  the  questions  which  gen- 
erals in  oommand  were  called  upon  to  decide  was 
that  of  the  treatment  of  churches  whose  pastors 
were  openly  or  covertly  disloyal  to  the  Union. 
There  was  no  general  plan  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  such  cases;  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  to 
fonnulate  a  policy  which  should  meet  so  vast  a 
variety  of  circumstances  as  presented  themselves 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  Soutli.  The  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church  sent  down  some 
of  tiieir  al)lest  ministers,  with  general  authority  to 
take  charge  of  the  abandoned  churches,  and  to  es- 
tablish in  them  their  interrupted  worship.  The 
Mission  boards  of  other  denominations  took  similar 
action,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  gave  general 
orders  to  the  officers  commanding  the  different  de- 

^  At  a  0(mTeiiti<m  of  loyal  ndn-  In  tbe  Unitod  Statofl ;  and  that  Che 

isters  and  laymen  of  the  Hetbo-  ministerabetuitrncted  to  propose 

dist  EpiscoyiKl  Chnr^'h  hwhl  at  to  their  congregAtions  to  unite 

Knoxville,  August,  I  ob  i,  it  was  en  masse  with  that  church.  Their 

x«mlTed  that  Ilia  loyal  ntembeia  report  atatea  tiiat  "  lliere  are  in 

of  tho  corfcrrnee  have  a  just  the  bounds  of  the  Houston  Coufer- 

cMmto  all  the  choroh  property;  ence  120  preachers  known  to  be 

that  they  really  eonatttnte  1^  loyal,  and  forty  others  flttppoaed 

Southern  MethodiBt    Episcopal  to  be  true  to  the  Union,  and  it 

Chuwh,  within  the  bounds  of  the  is  thought,  therefore,  that  t}io 

Holtftou  Coofereuce ;   that  they  work  of  recoiistructiou  will  bo 

'  propooe,  at  tha  earliest  dayprao-  easily  accomplished/'—  McPber- 

ticable,  to  transfer  the  same  to  son,  ''Hlitmy  of  tho  Babellion," 

the  Methodist  Epiaoopal  Church  p.  540. 
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partments  to  peimit  miuisiers  of  the  Gospel  Vioariii*^ 
the  commission  of  these  Mission  boards  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  their  office  and  to  give  them  all 
the  aid,  counteuAQce,  and  support  whioh  might  be 
practicable. 

But  before  and  after  these  ordera  there  was 
much  clashing  between  the  military  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  which  had  its  rise  gener- 
aUy  in  the  individual  temperaments  of  the  respeo- 
tire  generals  and  priests.  There  was  an  instance 
in  one  place  where  a  yomig  officer  rose  in  his  pew 
and  requested  an  Episcopal  minister  to  read  the 
prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States* 
which  he  had  omitted.  Upon  the  minister's  re- 
fusal the  soldier  advanced  to  the  pulpit  and  led 
the  preacher,  loudly  protesting,  to  the  door,  and 
then  quietly  returning  to  the  altar  himseK  read  the 
prayer  —  not  much,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  congregation.  General  Butler  ar- 
rested a  (dergjTiian  in  Norfolk,  and  placed  him  at 
hard  labor  on  the  public  works,  for  disloyalty  in 
belief  and  action ;  but  the  President  reversed  this 
sentence  and  changed  it  to  one  of  exclusion  from 
the  Union  lines.  The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Natchess 
having  refused  to  read  the  prescribed  form  of 
prayer  for  the  President,  and  having  protested  in 
an  able  and  temperate  paper  against  the  orders  of 
the  commanding  general  in  this  regard,  the  latter 
ordered  him  to  he  expelled  from  the  Union  lines, 
although  the  order  was  almost  immediately  re- 
scinded. General  Bosecrans  issued  an  order  in 
llfissouri  requiring  the  members  of  religious  con- 
vocations to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  Iheir 
loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
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a  condition  precedent  to  their  assemblage  and  pro-  chaf.xv. 
tef'tiojL.  In  answer  to  the  protestations  which 
uatui'ally  resulted  from  this  mandate  he  replied 
that  it  was  given  at  the  request  of  many  loyal 
church  members,  both  lay  and  clerical ;  that  if  he 
should  permit  bodies  diuming  to  be  religious 
to  meet  without  quostion,  a  convocation  of  Price's 
army,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  might  assemble 
with  impunity  and  plot  treason.  He  claimed  that 
there  was  no  hardship  in  compeOing  the  members 
of  such  assemblages  to  establish  their  loyalty  by 
oath  and  certificate,  and  insisted  that  his  order, 
while  protesting  against  public  danger,  really  pro- 
tected the  purity  and  the  freedom  of  religion* 

In  the  course  of  these  controversies  between 
secessionist  ministers  and  connuanding  generals 
an  incident  occurred  which  dyserv^es  a  moment's 
notice,  as  it  led  to  a  clear  and  vigorous  statement 
from  Mr,  Lincoln  of  his  attitude  in  regard  to  these 
matters.  During  the  year  1862  a  somi-wliat  hitter 
discussion  arose  between  the  Rev.  Dr.  McPheeters 
of  the  Vine  Street  Church  in  Bt.  Louis  and  some  of 
his  congregation  in  regard  to  his  supposed  sympa- 
thies with  the  rebellion.  Looking  back  upon  the 
controTei*sy  from  this  distance  of  time  it  seems 
that  rather  hard  measure  was  dealt  to  the  parson ; 
for  although,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  there  appears  little  doubt  that  his  feelings 
were  stron^y  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  rebellion, 
he  behaved  with  so  much  discretion  that  the  princi- 
pal offenses  charged  against  him  by  his  sealous 
parishioners  were  that  he  once  baptissed  a  baby 
rebel  by  the  name  of  Sterling  Price,  and  that  he 
would  not  declare  himself  in  tavor  of  the  Union. 
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0HAr.x7.  The  difference  in  his  ohuieh  grew  continually 
more  flagrant,  and  was  sustained  by  interminable 

letters  and  statements  on  both  sides,  until  at  last 
the  provost-marshal  intervened,  ordering  the  arrest 
of  Dr.  McPheeters,  exeliuliiig  him  from  his  pulpit, 
and  taking  the  control  of  his  church  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  trustees.  This  action  .irave  rise  to  ex- 
t<>nded  comment,  not  only  in  Missouri,  but  tlironsrh- 
out  the  ITniou.  The  President,  being  informed  of 
it,  wrote  to  General  Curtis  disapproving  the  act  of 
the  provost-marshaly  saying,  in  a  terse  and  vigor- 
ous phrase,  which  immediately  obtained  wide  cur- 
rency, "  The  United  States  Glovemment  must  not, 
as  by  this  order,  undertake  to  run  the  Churches. 
Lincoln  to  When  an  individual  in  a  cbnroh,  or  out  of  it,  be- 
jan"^!^  eomes  dangerous  to  the  public  interest  he  must  be 
voi^xxiL,  cheeked;  bat  let  iheChurchea,aB  such,  take  care  of 
tiiemselves." 

But  even  this  peremptory  and  lumistakable 
command  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  discussion. 
Takmg  the  hands  of  the  Government  away  from 
the  preacher  did  not  quench  the  dissensions  in  the 
church,  uor  restore  the  pastor  to  tlie  position  which 
he  occupied  before  the  war ;  and  almost  a  year  later 
some  of  the  friends  of  Dr.  McPhoeters  considered 
it  necessary  and  proper  to  ask  the  intervention  of 
the  President  to  restore  to  him  all  his  ecclesiastical 
privileges  in  addition  to  the  civil  rights  which  they 
admitted  he  already  enjoyed.  This  the  President, 
in  a  letter  of  equal  clearness  and  vigor,  refused  to 
do.  *'  I  have  never  interfered,"  he  said,  "  nor  thought 
^vS^  of  interfering,  as  to  who  shall,  or  shall  not,  preach 
in  any  churdi;  nor  have  I  knowingly  or  beUev- 
ingly  tolerated  any  one  else  to  so  interfere  by  my 
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authority";  but  he  continues,  "If,  after  all,  what  chap. xv. 
is  now  sought  is  to  have  me  put  Dr.  McPheeters 
back  over  the  heads  of  a  majority  of  his  own  con- 
gregation, that  too  will  bedecliiieil.  I  will  not  have  aft^^moy, 
rniitrol  of  any  church,  on  any  side.''    The  case      im. ' 
tiuallv  ended  bv  the  exi  liisiou  of  Dr.  MePlieoters 
from  his  pulpit  by  the  ordi  r  of  the  presbytery  hav- 
ing ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  case. 

In  this  wise  and  salutary  abstention  from  any 
interferenee  with  the  ChurcheSi  which  was  dictated 
by  his  own  convictions  as  well  as  enjoined  by  the 
GonBtitution,  the  President  did  not  always  have 
the  snpport  of  bis  subordinates.  He  had  not  only, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  administer  occasional  rebukes 
to  his  over-ssealous  generals,  but  even  in  his  own 
Cabinet  he  was  sometimeB  compelled  to  overmle  a 
disposition  to  abuse  of  authority  in  things  spirituaL 
Several  weeks  after  he  had  so  clearly  expressed 
himself  in  the  McPheetera  case,  he  found,  to  his 
amazement,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  had  been 
^ving  orders  virtually  putting  the  army  in  certain 
places  at  the  disposition  of  a  Methodist  bishop  for 
the  enforcement  of  his  ecclesiastical  decrees.  He 
addressed  to  Mr.  Stanton  u  note  of  measured  cen- 
sure/ which  was  fulluwed  l)y  an  order  from  the  War 
Department  exphiining  and  modifying  the  more 
objection ;il*le  features  of  tlie  former  docnnuMir. 

1"  After  having  made  these  Southern  Military  Departments 

dMlantions  in  good  HUh  toA  in  wliooe  pastors  have  not  been 

writing,  70a  can  conceive  of  my  appointed  by  a  loyal  bishop  or 

emhaTmssmpnt  at  now  having  bishops,  and  ordering  the  military 

brought  to  lue  what  purports  to  be  to  aid  faim  against  auy  re8ist> 

ftforaulorderof  the  War  Depart-  anee  whieh  maj  be  made  to  his 

ment,  hearinar  date  November  30,  takinjf  sach  po!?8pssion  and  con- 

1863,  giving  Bishop  Ames  con-  trol.  What  is  to  be  done  about 

tnd  and  poMession  of  all  the  Itf— Lineoln  to  Btuitoii,  MB., 

Ifietbodist  ehurahee  in  oertftin  Fehw  11, 1864. 
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CHAP.  XV.  The  Secretary  explained  that  his  action  had  no 
other  intention  than  Uj  luniish  "a  mean.s  oi  rally- 
^Ltopoto^  ing  the  Methodist  people  in  favor  of  the  Union,  in 
localities  where  the  rebellion  luul  disorganized  and 
scattered  them.'*  Tiii.s  explanation  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  President,  but  he  thought  best 
to  make  no  further  public  reference  to  the  matter. 
Scarcely  was  this  affair  disposed  of  when  a  com- 
plaint  was  received  from  Memphis  of  some  inter- 
ference by  the  military  with  a  church  edifice  there. 
Mr.  Idacoln  made  upon  the  paper  this  peremptonr 
indoTBemeiit:  If  the  military  have  mUitary  need 
of  the  church  building^  let  them  keep  it ;  otherwisct 
let  them  get  out  of  it^  and  leave  it  and  its  owners 
alone,  except  for  eaoses  that  justify  the  arrest 
of  any  one.**  Two  months  later  the  President^ 
hearing  of  farther  complications  in  the  oase^  made 
still  another  order,  which,  even  at  the  risk  of  weary- 
ing the  reader,  we  will  give,from  his  own  manuscript, 
as  illustrating  not  only  his  conscientious  desire  that 
justice  should  be  done,  but  also  the  exasperating 
obstacles  ho  was  continually  comiiolled  to  surmount, 
in  tlittse  troubled  tiincs,  to  iK'coniplisli,  with  all  the 
vast  powers  at  his  disposition,  this  reasonable 
desire. 

I  am  now  told  that  the  military  were  not  iu  possession 
of  the  bnilding ;  and  yet  that  in  pretended  exeeation  of 
the  above  they,  the  militaiy,  put  one  set  of  men  out  of  and 
another  set  into  the  building.  This,  if  true,  is  most 
extraordinary.  T  say  again,  if  there  be  no  military  need 
for  the  buildiTijj,  Imve  italnn«\  lu-ither  puttinir  any  one  in 
nor  out  of  it,  except  on  ftiuiui»f  some  one  preachinj?  or 
_^  practicing  treason,  in  which  casse  lay  hands  upon  him,  just 
i^jMA,  as  if  he  were  doing  the  same  thing  in  any  other  bnilding, 
or  in  the  streets  or  highways. 
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He  at  last  made  himself  understood  and  his  orders  chap.  my. 
respect*id ;  yet  so  widespread  was  the  tendency  of 
generals  to  meddle  with  matters  beyond  their  juris- 
diction, that  it  took  three  years  of  such  vehement 
injunctions  as  tin  to  teach  them  to  keep  their 
hands  away  from  the  clergy  aud  the  churches. 

Lincoln  had  a  profound  respect  for  every  form 
of  sincere  religious  beli*  f.  Ho  steadily  refused  to 
show  favor  to  any  particular  denomination  of 
Christians;  and  when  General  Grant  issued  au 
unjust  and  injurious  order  against  the  Jews  expel- 
liiiir  them  from  his  department,  the  President  or-  voi^kvii., 
dered  it  to  be  revoked  the  moment  it  was  bron^t  jS^m. 
to  his  notioa 

Lincoln  was  a  man  of  profound  and  intense  re- 
ligions feeling.  We  have  no  purpose  of  attempting 
to  formulate  hia  creed ;  we  question  if  he  himself 
ever  did  so.  There  have  been  swift  witnesses  who, 
judging  from  expressions  uttered  in  his  csJlow 
youth,  have  called  him  an  atheisti  and  others  who, 
with  the  most  laudable  intentions,  have  remem- 
bered improbable  conversations  which  they  bring 
forward  to  prove  at  once  his  orthodoxy  and  theii' 
own  intimacy  with  him.  But  leaving  aside  these 
apocryphal  evidences,  we  have  only  to  look  at  his 
authentic  public  and  j)rivate  utterances  to  see  how 
d»^pp  and  strong  in  all  the  latter  pai*t  of  his  life  was 
the  current  of  his  religious  thought  and  emotion. 
He  continually  invited  and  appreciated,  at  their 
highest  value,  the  prayers  of  good  people.  The 
pressure  of  the  tremendous  problems  by  which  he 
was  surrounded ;  the  awful  moral  significance  of 
the  conflict  in  which  he  was  the  chief  combatant; 
tiie  overwhelming  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
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CHAP.  XV.  which  iievor  left  him  for  an  hour — all  contributed 
to  pi  ()(liH^e,in  a  temperament  natnrally  serious  and 
pitnli'^])*  ised  to  a  spiritual  v^ew  of  life  aiul  coiiduct, 
a  sense  of  reverent  aoceptanee  of  the  guidance 
of  a  Superior  Power,  b'roin  that  morning  when, 
standing  amid  the  falling  snowflakes  on  the  rail- 
way car  at  Springfield,  he  asked  the  prayers  of  his 
neighbors  in  those  touching  phrases  whose  echo 
rose  that  night  in  invocations  from  thousands  of 
family  altars,  to  the  memorable  hour  when  on  the 
steps  of  the  National  Capitol  he  humbled  himself 
before  his  Creator  in  the  sublime  words  of  the  second 
inauguralf  there  is  not  an  expression  known  to  have 
come  from  his  Hps  or  bis  pen  but  proves  that  he  held 
himself  answerable  in  every  act  of  his  career  to  a 
more  august  tribunal  than  any  on  earth.  The  fact 
that  he  was  not  a  communicant  of  any  church,  and 
thai  he  was  singularly  reserved  in  regard  to  his 
personal  religious  life,  gives  only  the  gi-eater  force 
to  these  striking  proofs  of  his  profound  reverence 
and  faith. 

In  final  sii1)stantiation  of  this  assertion,  we  sub- 
join two  papers  from  the  hand  of  the  President, 
one  official  and  the  other  private,  which  bear  within 
themselves  the  imprint  of  a  sincere  devotion  and  a 
steadfast  reliance  upon  the  power  and  benignity  of 
an  overruling  Providence.  The  first  is  an  order 
which  he  issued  on  the  16th  of  November,  1862,  on 
the  observance  of  Sunday: 

The  President,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  desires  and  enjoins  tin'  orderly  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  by  the  offi'^+Ts  and  men  m  the  military  and  naval 
service.  The  impor  tance  for  man  and  beast  of  the  pre- 
scribed weekly  rest,  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers 
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aud  sailors,  a  becominpr  deference  to  the  best  Kentiment  Chap.  ZV. 
of  a  Christian  peopk,  and  a  due  regard  for  the  Diviue  will, 
demand  that  Sunday  labor  in  the  Army  and  Navy  be 
reduced  to  the  measure  of  striot  neoeesity.  The  dieeipline 
and  oharaeterof  the  national  focees  should  not  8u£fer,  nor 
theeauae  they  defend  be  imperiled,  by  tbc  jn  ofanation 
of  the  day  or  name  of  the  Most  High.  "At  this  time  of 
public  distress" — adopting  the  words  of  Washington  in 
1776 — "  men  may  find  enough  to  do  iu  the  service  of 
Ood  and  their  country  without  abandoning  themselves 
to  yiee  and  immorality.''  The  itrst  General  Order  issned 
by  the  Father  of  his  Country  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  our  institu- 
tions were  fonnded  and  should  ever  be  defended.  "  The 
General  hopes  and  trusts  that  every  officer  .iiid  man  wdl 
endeavor  to  live  aud  net  as  becomes  a  Chrisluin  soldier,  ortlSr^KoV. 
defending  the  dearest  ngiits  aud  liberties  of  his  couu-  MiMW* 
try»» 

But  if  it  may  be  said  that  tliis  order  wus, 
after  all,  an  exoteric  aittoraiice  spriii^:^"^  from 
those  relations  of  reli^^on  and  good  government 
which  the  wisest  rulers  have  always  recognized  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  people,  we  will  give  one 
other  document,  of  which  nothing  of  the  sort  can 
be  said.  It  is  a  paper  whicli  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  in 
September,  1862,  Mrhile  his  mind  was  burdened 
with  the  weightiest  question  of  his  life,  the  weight- 
iest with  which  this  century  has  had  to  grapple. 
Wearied  with  all  tJie  considerations  of  law  and  of 
expediency  with  which  he  had  been  stmggting  for 
two  years,  he  retired  within  himself  and  tried  to 

1^  (General  McDowell  uaed  to  eoold  start.  "  On  Monday  morn- 
toll  a  Story  wUoh  gives  a  qnalnt  inpr,"  said  McDowell;  "or,  by 
illustration  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Sab-  pushing  tliin^rR,  perhaps  Soadagr 
batarian  fcoli'nir.  The  President  aftornoon."  Lincoln,  after  a  mo- 
had  ordered  a  movement  whioh  ment's  thooght,  said,  ''McDow* 
raqniTed  dispateh,  and  in Utuu^  oil,  got  *  gmid  foodj  and  otwb 
ioty  rfi(1r  to  ifcDowt'll'«  head-  Monday." — HoRiiuaHaapt,llB. 
quartern  to  inquire  how  soon  he  Memoixo. 
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,CKxv,  XT.  bring  some  order  into  his  thoughts  by  rising  above 
the  wrangling  of  men  and  of  parties,  and  ponder- 
ing the  relations  of  hnman  goyemment  to  the 

Divine.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  absolutely  de- 
tached from  aiiy  eaithly  considerations,  lie  wrote 
this  meditation.  It  has  never  been  puljliished. 
It  was  not  written  to  be  seen  of  men.  It  was 
pi'uned  in  the  awful  sincerity  of  a  perfectly  honest 
soul  trying  to  bring  itself  into  closer  communion 
with  its  Maker. 


The  wiU  of  Ood  jKrevails.  In  great  eontests  each  party 
dainus  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  BoUi 
maybe  and  one  must  be  wrong.   God  cannot  be  fitr  and 

agahi'^f  the  same  thinp^  at  the  saTnf*  time.  In  the  present 
civil  war  it  is  quite  possible  that  ( nul's  purpose  is  some- 
thing: different  from  the  purpose  ul  either  party ;  and 
yet  the  bmnan  instrumentalities,  working  just  as  they 
do,  are  of  the  bett  adaptation  to  efltet  Mb  purpose.  I  am 
almost  ready  to  say  that  this  is  probably  tnie ;  that  God 
wills  this  contest,  and  wills  that  it  shall  not  end  yet 
By  bis  mere  great  power  on  the  minds  of  the  now  con- 
testants, be  could  lifivp  citlipr  saveff  or  dpsfroyed  the 
Union  without  a  human  contest.  Yet  the  contest  began. 
And  having  begun,  he  could  give  the  final  victory  to 
either  side  any  day.  Yet  the  contest  proceeds. 
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WUTABT  GOVEBNOB8 

BY  the  Union  victories  in  the  spring  of  1862  very  chaf.xvi. 
ooDsiderable  areas  of  territory  in  States  iu 
rebeUion  came  under  the  control  and  occupation 
of  the  Union  armies,  namely:  in  Tennessee,  after 
the  battles  of  Fort  Dondson  and  ShUoh;  in  Ar- 
kansas, after  the  battle  of  Pea  Bidge;  in  North 
Oarolin%  after  the  captnre  of  Boanoke  Island;  and 
in  Lonisiana,  after  the  capture  of  New  Orleans. 

The  sudden  change  from  Confederate  to  Federal 
authority  involved  everywhere  either  a  serious 
derangement  or  total  cessation  of  the  ordinax-y 
admiuisli  aiiou  of  local  civil  law,  and  the  displace- 
ment from  the  occupied  territory  of  State  t?overn- 
meuts  and  State  officials  who  claimed  to  be  exer- 
cising functions  under  ordinances  of  secession,  and 
yielding  obedience  to  the  selt-styled  Confederate 
States.  A  similar  displacement  had  occurred  in 
Virginia  and  in  Missouri  dnring  the  year  1861,  but 
in  those  States  prompt  remedies  were  available.  In 
Virginia^  by  a  cfpontaneons  and  oyerwhehoiing 
popular  moTement,  a  delegate  Convention  was 
assembled,  which  at  once  abrogated  the  rebel,  and 
restored  a  Federal  State  government^  from  which, 
in  dae  tame,  sprang  the  separation  of  Yiiginia,  and 

m 
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Cfup.xvi.  the  erection  and  admissioD  of  the  new  State  of  West 
Virginia.  In  Missouri  there  existed  a  lawfully 
chosen  State  Couvontion,  a  full  quorum  of  which 
was  called  together  under  its  own  rules,  and  by 
ordinances  of  undoubted  validity  vacated  the  State 
offices  held  by  insaigents  and  appointed  a  provi- 
sional State  govemmenti  loyal  to  the  Federal 
Union. 

Neither  of  these  courses,  however,  was  immedi- 
ately feasible  in  the  other  States  we  have  named, 
and  a  substitnte  was  found  in  the  appointment  of 
military  governors  to  represent  and  exert  such 
State  and  local  authority  as  the  anomalous  con- 
ditions made  praeticablei  and  as  the  supreme  mili- 
tary necessities  might  aUow.  The  first  of  these 
im  appointments  occurred  in  Tennessee.  Nashville, 
the  capital,  haWug  been  evacuated  about  February 
23,  1862,  President  Lincoln  nominated,  and  the 
Senate  confirmed,  Andrew  Johnson  (March  4, 1862) 
as  Tiulitary  governor  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  In  a  8})eech  made  by  Governor  Johnson 
at  Nashville,  on  assuming  his  duties,  he  thus 
sketched  what  he  understood  to  be  his  official 
functions : 

The  State  government  has  disappeared.  The  Ex-pfntive 
has  abdicated  ;  the  Legislature  has  dissolved  ;  the  Judici- 
ar\'  is  in  abeyance.  ,  .  The  arehives  have  been  desecrated ; 
the  public  property  stoleu  uud  destroyed  j  the  vaults  of 
the  State  bank  violated,  and  its  trearares  robbed,  iudad- 
ing  tiie  funds  carefnlly  gathered  and  ooDseerated  for  aU 
time  to  the  instruction  of  our  children.  In  such  a  lament- 
able crisis,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not 
ho  uiunindful  of  its  high  constitntional  o))1io-ntion  to  guar- 
antee to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  repui)liean  form  of 
government.  .  .  This  obligation  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  now  attempting  to  discharge.  I  baye  been  ap* 
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pointed,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  and  established  coAe.xvi. 
State  anthoritiflBy  as  miUtary  govemoir  for  tiia  time  being, 
to  preaerve  the  pnblio  property  of  the  State,  to  give  the 

protection  of  law  actively  enforced  to  her  eitizens,  and,  as 
speedily  as  may  be,  to  restore  her  government  to  the  same 
condition  as  before  tiie  existing  rebellion.  .  .  I  find  most, 
if  not  aU  of  the  offices,  both  State  and  Federal,  vacated 
either  by  actual  abaudonnient,  or  by  the  action  of  the 
incumbents  in  attempting  to  subordmate  their  functions 
to  a  iK>wer  in  hostiliiy  to  the  fnndamental  law  of  the 
State,  and  subversive  of  her  national  allegiance.  .  .  I 
shall,  therefore,  as  eady  as  practicable,  designate  for 
various  positions  under  the  State  and  county  govern- 
ments, from  among  my  fellow-citizens,  persons  of  probity  Addi«Mof 
and  intelligence,  and  bearing  true  aUegiance  to  the  Coo-  jvlh^Sn, 
stitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  who  will 
czcente  the  functions  of  their  respective  offices  until  their  utt' 
plaees  can  be  flUed  by  the  action  of  the  people. 

ConformiDg  to  this  precedent,  Mr.  linoolii, 

through  the  Secretary  of  War,  appointed  Edward 
Stanley  miliUiry  governor  of  North  Carolina,  "with 
authority  to  exercise  and  perform,  within  the 
limits  of  that  State,  all  and  singnlai  Ihr  j  awers, 
duties,  and  functions  pertaining  to  the  office  of 
military  governor  (including  the  power  to  establish 
all  necessary  offices  and  tribunals,  and  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus)  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President,  or  until  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  that 
State  shall  organize  a  civil  goveniment  in  con-  jaSj'j?^ 
formitj^  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."     «•»  ««• 
"  It  is  obvious  to  yon,"  added  the  Secretary  on  the 
20thy   that  the  great  purpose  of  your  appointment 
IB  to  reestablish  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  pro- 
Tide  the  means  of  maintaining  peace  and  secnrity  ihm^ 
to  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  that  State,  until  they  imf ^wfk 
fihaU  be  Me  to  establish  a  civil  government.''  m.'* 
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cbap.ztl  In  like  manner,  soon  after  news  was  received  of 
the  successes  in  the  Gulf,  Colonel  G.  F.  Shepley  (of 
the  12th  Maine  Infantry)  of  Butler's  army  was  ap- 
pointed military  governor  of  Louisiana,  this  se- 
lection being  made  because  General  Butler  had 
Butii-r,  '  already  designated  him  to  act  as  mayor  of  the  city 
w.  R.  of  New  Orleans,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  com- 
bine  both  functions  in  the  same  individuaL  The 
utility  of  such  appointments  had  been  so  tar 
demonstrated  that  when  General  Curtis,  aft<^r  the 

uutst,m».  battle  of  Pea  Bidge,  had  marched  down  White 
Biyer  to  Helena  on  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  was 
preparing  to  resume  from  that  point  his  meditated 
advanoe  on  lattle  Bock,  with  every  prospect  that 
he  would  he  ahle  to  hold  it  permanently,  a  similar 
commission  as  military  governor  of  Arkansas  was 
given  to  John  &,  Phelps,  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  with 
ihe  intention  that  he  should  accompany  the  army 
and  assume  his  duties  as  soon  as  the  capital  of  the 
State  was  reached,  to  prevent  the  lielays  of  com- 
munication to  and  irom  Washington.  Subsequent 
military  events,  however,  delayed  the  advance  of 
the  Union  army  to  that  place  more  than  a  year, 
and  when  it  finally  oecnrred,  a  spontaneous  popular 
movement  organized  a  Convention  which  appointed 
a  provisional  governor,  rendering  the  intervention 
of  a  military  governor  unnecessary.  Mr,  Phelps 
therefore  never  actually  entered  upon  any  practi- 
cal official  duties. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  review 
the  official  administration  of  these  military  gov- 
ernors, except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  action  of 
President  Lincoln  on  the  suhjeet  of  what  is  known 
as  reconstruction,  or,  more  properly,  the  reorganisa^ 
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tioB  of  loyal  State  govern  meats.  His  treatment  chaf.xtl 
of  the  question,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  grew 
logically  out  of  the  successive  military  and  political 
events  of  his  administration.  In  his  inaugural 
address  the  President  had  laid  down  the  follow- 
ing  propositions:  "I  hold  thnt,  in  contempla- 
tion of  universal  law,  and  of  the  Constitution,  the 
union  of  these  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is 
implied,  if  not  expressedy  in  the  fundamental  law 
of  all  national  goTemments,  .  .  It  follows^  from 
these  views,  Hiat  no  State,  npon  its  own  mere 
motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union ;  that 
resolves  and  ordinanoee  to  that  effect  are  legally 
void ;  and  that  acts  of  violence,  within  any  State 
or  States,  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  are  insurreclionary  or  revolutionary,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  I,  therefore,  consider  that, 
in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  luiCgurai, 
Union  is  unbroken.**  And  in  his  special  message  **iJm1** 
to  Congress  on  July  4,  1861,  occurs  this  su])])lemen- 
tary  declaration:  "The  States  have  their  status  in 
the  Union,  and  they  have  no  other  legal  status.  If 
they  break  from  this  they  can  only  do  so  against 
law  and  by  revolution." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  that  by  the  term 
"revolution"  the  President  meant  successful,  and 
not  merely  attempted,  revolution.  The  action  of 
the  Government  in  all  its  departments  was  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  rebellion  was  the  unlawful 
proceeding  of  individuals  which  neither  destroyed 
nor  impaired  any  rights  or  obligations  of  Statehood, 
nor  even  any  rights  or  obligations  of  their  co^ 
citizens  who  remained  loyal.  This  doctrine  was 
announced  by  Mr.  Linccto  in  the  same  special 
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CHAf.xvL  message,  where  he  df^^^lared :  "The  people  of  Vir- 
ginia liave  thus  allowed  this  giant  insurrection  to 
make  its  nest  within  her  V»ordors ;  and  this  Uovern- 
ment  has  no  choice  left  but  to  deal  with  it  where  it 
finds  it.  And  it  has  the  less  regret,  as  the  loyal 
citizens  have,  in  due  form,  claimed  its  protection. 
Lincoln,   Those  loyal  citizens  this  Government  is  bonnd  to 

jiiijT&ii.  recognize  and  protect,  as  being  Virginia.''  The 
language  refers  of  course  to  the  provisional  govern* 
ment  headed  by  Peirpoint»  which  was  oiganized  by 
the  Wheeling  Convention.  Congress  took  precisely 
the  same  view  of  the  matter  in  recognizing  and 
admitting  to  seats,  not  alone  Senators  and  Bep- 
resentatives  fW>m  Virginia  and  Missonri,  where 
provisional  loyal  State  governments  had  been  or- 
ganized, but  also  Senator  Andrew  Johnson  and 
Kepresontatives  Horace  Mayuard  and  Andrew  J. 
Clements  from  Tennessee,  where  no  such  reorgani- 
zation had  taken  place. 

We  have  no  further  expression  of  Lin  coin's  views 
until  the  midsummer  of  1862,  when  he  touched 
upon  the  subject  quite  incidentally  in  connection 
with  Louisiana  matters.  I^overdy  Johnson,  who 
had  been  sent  there  on  Gk>vernment  business, 
wrote  him  that  complaints  were  l)eiug  made  about 
the  course  of  General  Phelps  of  Butler's  army.  In 
his  reply  of  July  26, 1862,  Mr.  liinooln  wrote : 

im        The  people  of  Loimiaua — all  intelligent  people  eveiy- 

wliere  —  know  full  well  that  I  never  had  a  wish  to  touch 
the  foundations  of  their  society,  or  any  right  of  theirs. 
With  perfect  knowledfje  of  this,  they  forced  a  necessity 
upon  me  to  send  armies  atuuug  tJiem,  and  it  is  their 
own  fault,  not  mine,  that  they  are  annoyed  by  the  presence 
of  General  Fhelpe.  .  .  They  very  well  know  the  way  to 
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avert  all  this  is  simply  to  take  their  place  in  the  Union 
upon  the  old  terms. 

Two  days  later  the  President  developed  his  idea 
more  fully  in  a  letter  to  Cathbert  Bullitt: 

The  people  of  LoiiiBiaiia  who  wish  protection  to  per- 
son and  property,  have  but  to  rea«sh  forth  their  hands 

and  take  it.  Lot  them  in  pood  fnith  rein  fin  o^ixrate  the 
national  authority  and  set  up  a  8tate  go%'ernraent  eon- 
foriuinp  thereto  under  the  Constitution.  They  know  liow^ 
to  do  it,  and  can  have  the  protection  of  the  army  wiiiie 
doing  it.  The  army  will  be  withdrawn  so  soon  as  saeh 
State  government  ean  dispense  with  its  presenee,  and  the 
people  of  the  State  ean  then^  npon  the  old  constitntloDal 
teimsy  govern  themselves  to  theur  own  liking. 

It  would  seem  that  after  writing  this  letter, 
President  Lincoln  took  no  further  action  upon  the 
subject  of  reconstruction  for  more  than  two  months. 
During  this  time  he  fully  matured  the  policy  he 
intended  to  pursue  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  def- 
initely announced  it  in  the  prelniiinary  emancipa- 
tion proclamation  of  September  22,  1862.  That 
proclamation  gave  notice  that  States  which  were 
in  good  faith  represented  in  CongreSB  would  be 
deemed  not  in  rebellion,  and  would,  by  such  i*etuni 
to  loyalty,  escape  the  threatened  penalty  of  eman- 
cipation. In  addition,  it  seemed  to  him  but  just  to 
giye,  Bo  far  as  he  could,  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  such  repentance  to  manifest  itself.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  he  sent,  by  a 
former  resident  of  Louisiana,  and  the  only  Kepre> 
sentative  from  that  State  who  had  kept  his  seat  in 
Congress  in  defiance  of  her  ordinance  of  secession, 
the  following  confidential  letter  to  the  commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  and  the  military 
governor  of  Louisiana: 


Liacolu  to 
Rovcrdy 
John»on, 
July  20, 

1002. 

MS. 


Lincoln  to 

Bullitt, 
July  28, 

im. 
Corrected 
by  Ha 
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CHAP.  XVI.  Executive  Mansion, 

Washinciton,  Oetober  14, 1882. 

Major- GE^NIiltAL  BLTiJ:.ii,  UuVKHNUK  bHEPLEV,  AMD 
AMi  HAVINa  lOUTABT  AND  NATAL  ADTHOBITT  UNDER 

THE  Unetbd  States  within  the  State  of  Louisiana: 

The  bearer  of  this,  Hon.  John  E.  Bouligny,  a  citizen  of 
Louisiana,  goes  to  that  State  seeking  to  have  such  of  the 
people  thereof  as  desire  to  avoid  the  unsatisfaetory  pros- 
pect  before  thein,  and  to  have  peace  again  upon  the  old 
terms,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
nunilfeBt  vmlti  deare  by  eleetions  of  M«iiberB  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  partionlarljr,  and  peihaps  a 
Legislature,  State  officers,  and  United  States  Senators 
friendly  to  their  object.  I  shall  be  glad  for  you,  and  eaeh 
of  you,  to  aid  him  and  all  others  acting  for  this  object  as 
much  as  possible.  In  all  available  ways  give  the  people 
a  chance  to  express  their  wishes  at  these  elections.  Fol- 
low forms  of  law  as  far  as  convenient^  but  at  all  events 
g&t  the  expnuAon  of  the  largest  nnmber  of  the  people 
possible.  All  see  how  soch  action  will  eonneet  with  and 
affect  the  proclamation  of  September  22.  Of  course  the 
men  elected  should  T)e  gentlemen  of  character,  willing  to 

Lincoln  to  Support  to  the  Constitution,      of  old,  and  known 

Butler     to  be  abovc  reasonable  suspicion  oi  duplicity. 

oct.ii.iWi  Yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln.^ 

There  appears  to  have  heon  some  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  the  foregoing  letter  to  Governor  Shep- 
ley,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  President's  de- 
sire to  have  Members  of  Oongre^s  elected  became 
known  to  the  New  Orleans  politicians,  who  natu- 
rally were  interested  in  these  prospective  chances; 
and  one  of  them  came  to  oonsnlt  the  President 
He  bore  back  with  him  a  letter  explaining  that  Mr. 

i  On  this  letter  was  the  follow-  others  in  Tennessee,  d&ted  Octo> 

ing  indorMment   in  Lineoln's  ber21,  1B62. 

handwriting:  ''And  to  Skeato^  Phelps,  md 

"  Similar    Ir-ttcr    to    fipnori*!  othor^  in  AriouiMti  NovemlMr 

Grant,  Qoyemor  Johnson,  and  lb,  1^02." 
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Lineoln  desired  a  genuine  election  and  not  a  sham ;  outf.zTL 

a  revival  of  healthy  political  action  to  demonstrate 
whether  or  not  Louisiaiia  cuiiLaiued  auy  loyal 
citizens : 

Dear  Sir:  Dr.  Keunedy,  bearer  of  this,  has  some 
apprehfnsif)n  that  FtMlenil  officers,  not  eitizeus  of  Loui- 
siaua,  irnxy  be  net  up  as  candidateii  for  Cougre^  iu  that 
State.  In  mj  view  there  could  he  no  possible  object  in 
Micli  an  eleefeiott.  We  do  not  partioolarly  need  Members 
of  Congress  from  there  to  enable  us  to  get  along  with 
legislation  hero.  What  we  do  want  is  the  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  respectable  citizens  of  Louisiana  arr  willing  to 
be  Members  of  Congress  and  to  swear  support  to  the 
Constitation,  and  that  other  respectable  citizens  there 
are  willing  to  vote  fOr  them  and  send  them.  To  send  a 
pavoel  of  Northern  men  here  as  Bepreeenta^ves,  eleeted, 
as  would  be  nnderstood  (and  perhaps  really  so),  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  wonld  be  dis^acef ul  and  out-  Unroin  ro 
rageons ;  and  were  I  a  Member  of  Congress  here,  I  Nov!  ai.' 
would  vote  against  ailniitting  any  such  man  to  a  seat  oorvSt«d 


Yours,  very  truly, 


Crom 


Hon.  G.  F.  Shkplbt. 

On  the  same  day  the  President  also  addressed  a 
private  letter  to  Governor  Slicjth  y,  netting  forth  at 
considerable  length  the  specitic  action  he  wished 
the  Tuilitary  Governor  to  take  to  inaugurate  recon- 
struction. 

Yonr  letter  of  the  6th  instant  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
has  been  placed  in  my  hands ;  and  I  am  annoyed  to  learn 
from  it  that,  at  its  date,  nothing  had  been  dooe  about 
Congressional  elpftions.  On  tlie  14th  of  October  T  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  (.renerul  Butler,  yourself,  and  others 
upon  this  very  subjeet,  sendintj  it  by  Hon.  Mr.  Bonlif»'ny. 
I  now  regret  the  necessity  of  inferring  that  you  had  not 
seen  this  letter  up  to  the  6th  Instant  I  ineloBe  you  a 
oopy  of  it,  and  also  a  eopy  of  another  addressed  to  yonr- 
sett  this  morning  upon  the  same  general  snbjeot,  and 
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CBAF.  xvL  placed  iu  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kennedy.   I  ask  attention  to 
both. 

I  wish  elections  for  (Jongreesmen  to  take  pU^e  in  Loni> 
siana ;  bat  I  wish  it  to  he  a  moTement  of  the  people  of  the 

district,  and  not  a  movement  of  our  military  and  quasi- 
military  autborities  there.  I  merely  wish  our  authorities 
to  give  the  people  a  chance — to  protect  them  against  seces- 
sion interference.  Of  course  the  election  cauuot  be 
aeoording  to  strict  law  ^  by  State  law,  there  is,  I  8np> 
pose^  no  election  day  before  January  $  and  the  regular 
election  offloers  will  not  act  in  many  cases,  if  in  any. 
These  knots  must  be  cut,  the  main  object  being  to  get 
an  expression  of  the  people.  If  the}-  would  fix  a  day  and 
a  way,  for  theni.selves,  nil  the  better;  bnt  if  they  stand 
idle,  not  seeming  to  know  what  to  do,  do  you  fix  these 
things  for  them  by  proclamation.  And  do  not  waste  a 
day  abont  it,  bnt  fix  the  election  day  early  enon^  that 
Uttooin  to  result  here  by  the  first  of  Jannaiy.  Fix 

Nor ^  ^  election  in  all  the  districts^  and  have  it  held 

len.^'  mA.  in  as  many  places  as  yon  can. 

Under  this  direction  of  iho  President,  Governor 
Shepley  caused  an  election  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  be  beld  in  the  first  and  second  Congressional 
districts  of  Louisiana,  each  of  which  embraced 
abont  one-half  of  the  citv  of  New  Orleans  with 
some  outlying  territory ;  all  other  districts  of  the 
State  being  outside  the  Union  noilitary  lines.  The 
usual  legal  forms  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of 
the  State  were  observed;  the  Governor  appointed 
sheriflfs  and  commissioners  of  electioD ;  and  old 
citizens  of  the  State,  of  loyalty  and  respectability, 
accepted  the  appointments  and  discharged  their 
duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  both  candidates 
and  voters.  The  election  was  held  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1862,  in  perfect  order  and  quiet ;  it  was  in 
no  wise  interfered  with  by  the  army,  and  no  Federal 
office-holder  was  a  can^date.  Indeed,  it  was  ad- 
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mitted  that,  for  the  first  time  in  a  considerable  chap.xvi. 
number  of  years,  every  qualified  voter  might  freely- 
cast  his  ballot  without  fear  of  intimidation  or 
violence.  In  the  first  district,  B.  F.  Flanders  was 
chosen  by  2370  out  of  the  total  of  2643  votes.  In 
the  second  district,  Michael  Hahn  was  chosen  by 
2799  ont  of  the  total  of  5117,  about  one-half  the 
usual  vote  having  been  polled  in  each  district. 
Flanders  and  Hahn  weie  admitted  to  seats  in  the 
House  of  BepresentativeB  alter  foU  scrutiny,  the 
ehabrman  of  the  Committee  on  Elections  declaring, 
That  this  had  every  essential  of  a  regnlar  election 
in  a  time  of  most  profound  peace,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  proclamation  was  issaed  »qioi,«» 
by  the  military  instead  of  the  civil  governor  of  ^p. 
liOniaSana.* 


Vol.  VI.— 28 


CHAPTER  XVn 


COLONIZATION 


c&xm  rriHE  political  creed  <rf  Abraham  lineoln  em- 
J.  braced,  among  other  tenetSi  a  belief  in  the 
value  and  promise  of  colonisation  as  one  means  of 
saving  the  great  race  problem  involved  in  tiie  ex- 
istence of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  This  belief 
he  had  learned  from  the  teachings  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  American  statesmen,  notably  from 
the  leader  and  idol  of  tlie  AVhig  party — Hem-y 
Clay.  It  was  a  theory  wliich  commended  itself 
especially  to  progressive  thinkers  in  the  Southern 
States,  as  a  doctiine  permitting  them  the  expres- 
sion of  liberal  and  humane  views  on  slavery,  with- 
out subjecting  them  to  the  odium  connecting  it^^elf 
with  the  avowal  of  what  was  stigmatized  as  simple 
abolitionism.  We  need  not  here  discuss  the  doc- 
trine of  colonization.  It  bad  been  advocated  for 
half  a  century,  favored  by  some  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  nation,  and  the  Government  was  fully 
committed  to  it  bj  the  part  it  had  practically  and 
offidally  taken  in  the  establishment  of  first  the 
colony,  and  afterwards  the  independent  state  of 
Liberia.  When  we  consider  all  the  conditions 
under  which  tiiat  experiment  was  tried,  it  is  per- 
haps  equally  rash  to  pronounce  it  either  a  success 
or  a  failure. 
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Withont  being  an  enthusiaflt,  Linooln  was  a  flim  cb.  xvn. 
belieyer  in  colonization*    He  did  not  shat  his 

eyes  to  its  difficulties.  "  If  all  earthly  power  were 
^ven  me,"  said  ho  iu  debate  with  Douglas,  "I 
should  not  know  what  to  do,  as  to  the  existing 
institution.  My  first  impulse  would  be  to  free 
all  the  slaves  and  send  them  to  Liberia  —  to  their 
own  native  land.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
would  convince  me  that,  whatever  of  high  hope 
(as  I  think  there  is)  there  may  be  in  this  in  the 
long  run,  its  sudden  execution  is  impoflsible.  If 
they  were  all  landed  there  in  a  day,  they  would  all 
peiish  in  the  next  ten  daya;  and  there  are  not  sur- 
plus shipping  and  snrplus  money  enough  in  the 
world  to  carry  them  there  in  many  times  ten  days.**  f*  n. 
But  he  had  also  said  a  year  before,  *'The  enters 
prise  is  a  difficult  one^  but '  where  there  is  a  will, 
there  is  a  way';  and  what  colonizatioD  needs  most 
is  a  hearty  wilL  "WiSl  springs  from  the  two  ele- 
ments of  moral  sense  and  self-interest.  Let  us  be 
brought  to  believe  it  is  morally  right,  and  at  the 
same  time  favorable  to,  or  at  least  not  aerainst,  our 
interest,  to  transfer  the  African  to  his  native  cUme,  SOTingfljw 
and  we  shall  find  a  way  to  do  it,  however  great 
the  task  may  be.** 

Wheu  Lincoln  uttered  these  seiitimeuts,  he  Uttle 
dreamed  that  the  problem  would  ever  confront  him 
iu  a  serious  practical  form.  But  already,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  large  numbers  of  slaves 
in  rebel  States  not  only  became  actually  free  by 
escape  or  capture,  but  also  legally  free  through  the 
operation  of  the  earliest  Confiscation  Act,  approyed 
August  6, 1861.  In  this  new  condition,  their  pro- 
tection and  maintenance  to  a  considerable  extent 
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OH.XYIL  fell  upon  the  Govei  ument ;  and  while  the  able- 
bodied  rendered  service  in  return,  the  care  and 
support  of  thobe  incapable  of  military  labor  formed 
a  serious  burden  upon  army  resources  and  buix'i-^ 
vision.   In  touching  on  the  question  in  his  tirst 

i>e&8»iML  annual  message  to  Congress,  the  President  took 
into  view  the  future  of  slaves  freed  and  to  be  freed 
by  army  movements*  He  had  already  refiolved 
upon  his  plan  of  compensated  abolishment,  through 
which  he  hoped  to  bring  about  emancipation  in 
the  border  States ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  noth- 
ing would  contribute  so  powerfully  to  this  result  as 
some  comprehensiye  and  well-considered  scheme 
of  colonization.  He  therefore  strongly  urged  the 
project  in  his  message,  recommending  the  appro- 
priation of  money  and  the  acquisition  of  territory 
for  that  object,  keeping  always  in  view,  however, 
as  specifically  tieciared  lu  his  later  messages,  that 
it  should  be  with  the  consent  of  the  freed  people. 
Congress  resp  onded  to  these  recommendations  by 
three  distinct  enactments.  First,  the  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  to  aid  in  the  calonization  and  set- 
tlement of  such  tree  negroes  residing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  of  those  to  be  freed  under  the 
Emancipation  Act  for  that  District,  "  as  may  desire 

Section  XL  ^  emigrate  to  the  Republic  of  Hayti  or  Liberia,  or 
approved  such  othcr  country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
A^ie,  Qig^  the  President  may  deteimine."  Second, 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  carry  out  the  Act 
of  Congress  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
tiie  District  of  Columbia^  and  to  colonize  those  to 

nmOT«A  be  made  free  by  the  probable  passage  of  a  confla- 


uSi^   cation  bUL*  Third,  a  danse  of  the  Confiscation 
Act,  ''That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
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lieroby  authorized  to  mako  provision  for  the  trans-  ca..xyiL 
portatioD,  colonization,  and  settlement  in  some 
tropical  country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  of  Buoli  persons  of  the  African  race,  made 
free  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  may  be  will- 
ing to  emigrate,  having  first  obtained  the  consent  B«otioii 
of  the  Government  of  said  country  to  their  proteo-    Act  of 
tion  and  settlement  within  the  same,  with  all  the  ^uSl"' 
rights  and  privileges  of  freemen." 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  conferred  by 
these  acts,  Mr.  Seward,  on  the  30th  of  September,  un. 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  governments  of  Eng- 
land, France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark,  mak- 
ing known  to  them  the  desire  of  the  President  to 
enter  into  ne^ijotiations  on  the  subject  of  colonization 
with  any  fort  iii^n  power  having  territory  or  colonies 
within  tlie  tropics^  wliich,  maintaining  free  consti- 
tutional ^rovernment,  might  desire  the  beuehts  of 
STieh  emigration.  He  suggested  a  ten  years'  treaty, 
mentioning  also  somewhat  elaborate  specifications 
of  guarantees  for  the  perpetual  freedom,  protection, 
and  equal  rights  of  the  colonists  and  their  descend- 
ants. Both  before  and  after  the  transmission  of  this 
eiienlar,  various  propositions  came  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  offering  lands  for  such  colonization : 
in  the  Danish  Idand  of  St,  Croix,  West  Indies;  in 
the  Netherland  colony  of  Surinam;  in  the  British 
colony  of  Gniana ;  in  British  Hondnias;  in  Hayti ; 
in  Liberia ;  in  New  Granada,  and  in  Ecuador. 

Among  these  propositions  two  only  commended 
themselves  to  the  special  attention  of  the  President. 
The  first  was  a  colony  proposed  to  be  settled  on  the 
lands  lying  on  the  lagoou  and  harbor  of  Chiriqui, 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  state  of  Panama, 
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oiLJLTii.  of  tho  republic  of  New  Granada,  along  the  line  of 
one  of  the  proposed  ship  canals  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien.  It  was  reported  that  here,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  advantages  of  tropical  soil  and 
climate,  and  its  proximity  to  a  prospective  route  of 
international  commerce,  there  existed  valuable  do* 
poaita  of  coalf  the  mining  of  which  for  naval  snpply 
wonld  at  once  fmniah  profitable  occupation  to 
labor.  This  locality  seemed  to  offer  such  a  com- 
bination of  favorable  opportunities  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
for  a  time  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  examina- 
tion and  furtherance  of  the  enterprise,  and  a  pre- 
liminary contract  waa  made  with  the  grantee  of  the 
lands  to  begin  colonization  and  improvements  as 
soon  as  an  eligible  site  could  be  selected.  Two 
obstacles  to  the  consummation  of  tlie  scheme,  how- 
ever, developed  themselves.  One  was  that  a  conflict 
of  title  and  jurisdiction  l)etween  the  states  of  Costa 
Rica  and  New  Granada  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Department  of  State,  which  cnus  mI  n  suspen- 
sion of  preparations  until  it  could  be  seitlrd. 

The  other  was  of  a  yet  more  serious  cliaracter. 
Documents  and  reports  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  President  seemed  sufficiently  to  authenticate 
the  existence  of  valuable  coal  beds  at  the  point 
indicated ;  but  feeling  a  necessity  for  the  greatest 
caution  in  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  and 
consequence,  he  referred  the  question  to  Professor 
Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  ibistitutiony  for  scientific 
examination.  This  discreet  and  learned  officer 
answered  that  the  geological  formation  of  the 
[Ghiriqui]  District  is  not  that  of  the  true  coal  mea- 
sures, but  that  of  the  tertiary  deposit  in  which  only 
lignite  is  found."  He  further  inclosed  the  written 
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opinion  of  an  expert,  which  pronounced  the  Chiri-  cb.xvii. 

qui  coal  of  little  or  no  commercial  value.  "A 

boxful  of  it,  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

Philadelphia,  has  slacked  dowu  to  a  boxful  of  coal 

dii't.    This  is,  of  course,  owing  to  the  abundanco 

of  sulphuret  of  iron.    It  would  bo  a  dangerous  coal 

also  to  carry  on  voyages,  for  it  would  spontaneously 

take  fire.  .  .  1  think  that  if  the  Government  owned 

large  beds  and  extensive  tracts  favorably  situated 

for  getting  out  the  coal,  it  would  not  use  the  coal 

when  placed  in  depot,  and  would  abandon  the 

mines  after  they  had  been  opened."  Professor 

Henry  therefore  added  this  emphatio  adviee: 

hope  the  Government  will  not  make  any  contracts 

in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  Chiriqui  District 

until  it  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  persons 

of  known  capacity  and  integrity.  A  critical  ezami-  £^u^^>^ 

nation  of  all  that  has  been  reported  on  the  existence 

of  valnable  beds  of  coal  in  that  region  has  failed  to  S°et^ 

convince  me  of  the  fact."   This  revelation,  added  **''ifiL 

to  the  controversy  about  the  title,  seems  to  have 

terminated  the  Chiriqui  enterprise. 

Before  this  result  was  reached  another  project 
had  Ih'oii  under  consideration  —  to  establish  a 
colony  on  oii<  of  the  islands  of  Hayti.  A  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Kock,  represented  to  be  a  business  man,  thus 
described  the  locality  in  a  letter  to  the  President: 

The  most  beantifnl,  healthy,  and  fertile  of  all  the 

isdands  belonging  to  the  republic  of  Hayti  is  the  island 
of  A' Vaebe,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city  of 
Aux  Ofiyes.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  n  hundred  square 
niile«,  is  known  to  be  free  from  reptiles,  and  to  have  a 
healthy  and  agreeable  temperatnre,  the  thermometer  ris- 
ing rarely  above  80^  in  the  shade,  in  consequenoe  of 
its  ezpoanre  to  the  trade-winds.  Hha  interior  of  the 
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ca.  XYn.  inland  i&  hilly,  in  some  places  rising  as  high  as  three  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  tuok.  It  is  wdl  timbered 
with  mahogaayf  oak,  hard,  and  dye  woods,  while  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  eoast  it  is  mostly  prairie  land,  and 

ready  for  the  plow.  As  would  be  expected  in  a  country 
like  this,  the  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  for  all  tropical 
productions,  particnlarly  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and,  more 
especially,  cotton,  winch  is  indigenous.  Upon  the  north 
giae  of  the  island  is  the  beantifol  bay  of  Ferret,  with  an 
average  depth  of  twenty-eight  feety  iqion  whose  boeom  a 
large  fleet  eonld  repoee  in  safety^  Beoore  firom  the  storma 
of  the  ocean;  and  here  it  ia  pn^iiaeed  to  erect  a  commer- 
cial ^ity,  with  all  the  conveniences  necessary  to  such  an 
enterprise.  Before  the  revolution  which  gave  St.  Do- 
mingo to  the  colored  race,  a  portion  ot  this  island  was 
cultivated  by  the  Duke  of  Praslin,  to  whom  it  belonged 
by  right  of  ooneearion,  but  the  FieDeh  were  driven  from 
it^  and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  it  has  been  a  solitaiy 
waste,  awaiting  the  hand  of  industry  to  awaken  its  echoes. 
Attracted  by  its  beauty,  the  value  of  its  timber,  its  ex- 
treme fertility,  and  its  adaptation  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  I  prt'vatl<  (l  u|M>n  President  Geffrard  to  concede 
the  island  to  me  for  twenty  years,  the  documentary  evi- 

denee  of  whkh  has  been  Iod|^  with  the  Seeretaiy  of  the 
Interior. 

On  the  Slst  of  December,  1862,  the  President 
signed  a  contract  under  which  Bernard  Kock,for  a 
oompensation  of  fifty  dollars  per  head  from  the 
€h>V6mment^  agreed  to  colonize  five  thousand  per- 
sons of  African  deeoent  on  the  island  of  A'  Vaohe.* 
The  contractor  bound  himself  to  furnish  the  oolo- 
nistB  comfortable  honseei  garden  lots,  snbetantial 
foody  medical  attendance  and  medicines,  provide 
them  chnrches,  religions  inatmction,  and  elementary 
schools,  and  employ  them  dnring  four  years  for 
money  wages  at  rates  varying  from  four  dollars  per 

^  Moat  of  the  f»cts  herein  net  forth  have  been  gleaned  from  Um 
numusoript  anihives  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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inoTith  for  minors  and  women  to  ten  dollars  per  ch.  xvn. 
month  tor  male  adults;  ten  hours' work  to  consti- 
tute a  day's  labor.  The  contractor  further  agreed 
to  procure  from  the  Haytian  Gk)vernment  the  guar- 
antee stipulated  for  ia  Mr.  Seward's  circular  of 
September  30, 1862,  proposing  emigration  to  foreign 
governments,  as  follows:  **A11  such  emigrants  and 
their  posterity  shall  forever  remain  free^  and  in  no 
case  be  reduced  to  bondage,  slavery,  or  in volnntaxy 
servitude^  except  for  crime;  and  they  shall  specially 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  ri^t  to  acquire, 
hold,  and  transmit  property,  and  all  other  privileges 
of  persons  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  oonntry 
in  which  they  reside.  It  should  be  further  stipu- 
lated that  in  cases  of  indigence  resulting  from  in- 
jury, sickness,  or  age,  any  of  such  eniigrants  who 
shall  become  paupers  shall  not  thereupon  be  suf- 
fered to  perish  or  come  to  want,  but  shall  be  sup- 
ported and  cared  for  as  is  customary  with  similar 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  they  shall  be 
residents." 

Kock  thereupon  sought  the  financial  assistance 
of  certain  capitalists  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
laid  before  them  this  brilliant  scheme  of  specula- 
tion :  He  would  transport  five  hundred  emigrants 
to  this  island;  they  would  immediate  begin  a  plan- 
tation on  which,  by  ^e  first  of  the  following  Septem- 
ber, a  period  of  eight  or  nine  months,  he  would 
guarantee  a  crop  of  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton, 
which  cotton,  at  the  prospective  war  price  of  one  dol- 
lar per  pound,  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
to  the  bale,  would  yield  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
The  estimate  of  necessary  outlay  to  accomplish  this 
result  he  placed  at  $70,000.   The  hearts  of  million- 
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CB.  zvn.  aires  oould  not  withstand  the  temptation  of  a  pro* 
ject  which  promised  a  profit  of  more  than  six 

hundred  per  cent,  in  nine  months,  especially  as  it 
combined  itself  with  the  opportuiiity  of  promoting 
great  moral  benefits  to  country  and  humanity. 
Without  taking  the  necessary  time  and  pains  to 
investigate  rigidly  the  personal  character  and  qual- 
ifications of  Bernard  Koek,  or  even  to  inspect  the 
contract  which  the  President  had  siinied,  but  de- 
pending blindly  upon  the  misrepresentations  Koek 
made  to  them,  they  became  re^nsible  for  consid- 
erable advances  and  expenditiires,  with  which  he 
began  to  freight  ships  and  collect  emigrants. 

Bat  a  brief  time  had  elapsed  when  it  became 
known  to  the  Goyernment  that  Beraard  Koek  was 
an  irresponsible  and  nntrathfnl  adventarer,  whose 
project  had  no  substantial  foundation,  except  his 
lease  of  the  island  and  the  confidence  the  capi- 
talists had  given  him.  There  was  also  an  ominous 
rumor  that  he  was  in  league  with  Captain  Semmes, 
the  Confederate  privateer,  to  hand  over  the  negroes 
to  him  on  the  high  seas  as  "captured  runaway 
slaves.**  Under  such  circumstances  tlie  President 
not  only  refused  to  proceed,  but  immediately 
caused  the  contract  to  be  canceled.  This  turn  of 
affairs  left  the  cax>italists  in  an  awkward  situation ; 
and  to  secure  their  financial  venture  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  continuance  of  the  experiment  of 
colonization  on  the  other,  they  caused  Bernard  Koek 
to  assign  his  lease  of  the  island  to  them,  and  they 
in  their  own  names  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1863,  similar  in  its  main  features  to  the  one  which 
had  been  canceled.  Under  this  second  contract  a 
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slii|)-Ioad  of  colonists  was  collected  from  among  ch.  xvii, 
the  contrabands  about  Fort  Monroe,  and  during 
that  month  tlio  Orpan  Batnffr  sail*  1  tor  lie  A' Vache  April, iws. 
with  colored  emigrants  variously  stated  to  number 
from  411  to  453  persons — about  one-third  o£  whom 
were  women  and  children. 

In  the  absence  of  full  records,  there  is  uncer- 
tainty, not  alone  about  the  number  of  persons,  the 
date  of  sailing,  and  date  of  arrival,  but  also  about 
the  correctness  of  charges  of  ne^^ect  and  privation 
during  the  voyage.  One  sad  occurrence  is  ad- 
mitted by  alL  Through  some  carelessness,  inf  ec^ 
tion  from  a  military  hospital  on  Graney  Island  was 
carried  on  ship-board,  and  during  the  voyage  small- 
pox broke  out,  from  which  twenty  or  thirty  died. 
The  scourge  was  soon  controlled  i^r  hmding,  but 
other  hardships  confronted  the  colonists.  No  hos- 
pital wiis  ready  for  the  sick,  no  bouses  were  ready 
for  those  who  were  well,  tb(^  >niall  stock  of  lumber 
sent  out  was  used  for  the  niain  liuildings  and  ware- 
houses, and  the  working-people  were  obliged  to 
shelter  themselves  in  huts  of  wickerwork  and 
palm-leaf  thatch,  rudely  constructed  after  the 
Haytian  fashion.  Exposure,  which  ought  to  have 
been  provided  against,  brought  a  certain  amount 
of  sickness  which  might  have  been  avoided.  The 
delays  attending  the  sailing  brought  the  colony  to  * 
its  destination  in  an  unpropitious  season.  Bernard 
Kockwas  sent  along  as  governor  of  the  colony, 
because  of  the  legal  formalities  necessary  to  the 
assignment  of  his  lease.  But,  although  he  was 
merely  a  political  and  financial  dummy,  he  put  on 
the  airs  of  a  petty  despot,  and  by  neglect  and  op- 
pression rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  col- 
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CH.  xvTL  onists  that  they  finally  drove  him  from  the  island. 
Some  of  the  white  superiutendeuts  sickened  and 
died.  Insect  pests  tormented  the  badly  sheltered 
people.  Between  a^'cusations  of  mi.smaDa2rement 
and  oppression  on  the  one  side,  and  of  idh  ness, 
extravagant  demands,  and  mutiny  on  the  other, 
the  quiet  and  security  of  the  settlement  were  far 
from  Arcadian.  Churches  and  schools  remained 
only  dreams  of  a  forgotten  promiae.  The  Haytian 
Government  naturalized  the  emigrants,  but  re- 
fused to  give  the  guarantee  stipulated  for  by  Mr. 
Seward*  It  is  alleged  that  parties  on  the  main- 
Umdy  interested  in  rival  projects  of  colonisatioiif 
busied  themselves  in  stirring  ap  discontent  to 
thwart  the  enterprise. 
tiHk       The  1st  of  September  came,  but  there  were  no 


crops  for  food,  no  thousand  bales  of  cotton ;  only 
a  whaif  and  a  number  of  buildings  on  a  fine  bay  and 
barber,  flanked  by  a  motley  and  miserable  collec- 
tion of  huts ;  and  some  roads  cut  through  the 

ahnost  impenetrable  jungle  frnm  tlie  extemx)orized 
village  to  the  more  elijorible  savuimabsor  prairies 
lying  a  mile  or  two  mlaud.  Humors  of  the  situa- 
tion had  come  to  the  President,  and  on  the  17th 
of  October,  D.  C.  Donnohue,  a  special  agent,  was 
instructed  to  go  to  the  colony  to  investigate  its 
condition  and  afford  it  relief.  Numerous  unavoid- 
able causes  delayed  his  arrival  until  the  jl5th  of 
December. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  the  silent  partner  in 
the  firm  of  capitalists  whose  names  were  signed 
to  the  contract  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  saying:  *'By  the  next  steamer  I  shall  send 
out  instructions  to  supply  them  [the  emigrants] 
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with  nothing  more  at  our  expense;  nor  shall  we  ch,xvii. 
pay  any  farther  drafts  that  may  be  made  for  their 
support.''  The  report  of  the  special  agent  says: 
Upon  my  amval  at  the  island  I  was  informed 
that  the  company  [the  oontractoFB  with  the  Gk>y- 
emment]  had  ceased  to  give  the  emigrants  either 
employment  or  irages  since  the  5tli  day  of  Kovem-  urn. 
ber,  forty  days  before  my  arrivaL  I  f onnd  that 
there  was  bat  a  small  stock  of  provisions  upon  the 
island,  and  bat  a  small  portion  of  these  suitable 
for  the  mdkJ*  Another  part  of  his  report  states: 
"  I  found  there  surviving  of  that  party  (a  few  of  the 
number  at  Aux  Cuyes)  three  hundi'ud  and  seventy- 
eight  souls.  The  residue  of  the  four  hundied  and 
thirty-one  mentioned  in  the  journal  of  one  Bernard 
Kock,  who  accompanied  the  emigrants,  had  either 
died  or  returned  to  the  ITiiited  States.  My  infor- 
mation is  that  the  number  of  the  latter  was  eight. 
Of  the  number  on  the  island,  thirty-one  were  seri- 
ously sick,  and  numerous  others  more  or  less  dis- 
abled from  the  effects  of  poisonous  insects  in  their 
feet.  Four  died  before  leaving  the  island.**  Accord- 
ing to  the  instractions  he  had  received,  the  special 
agent  immediately  assumed  charge  of  the  emi- 
grants, famishing  them  with  tiie  necessaries  of  life, 
and  ameliorating  their  condition  in  every  feasible 
way.  He  foond  upon  inquiry  that  the  Haytian 
Qovemment  was  anwilling  that  the  emigrants 
shonld  remain  npon  the  island,  and  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  thoroughly  dissatisfied,  and  of 
one  desire  to  return  to  the  United  States.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be 
made,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sent  a  vessel  to 
bring  them  back,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1864, 
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€m,Tvn.  the  snrvivors  sailed  from  the  island  on  tihe  ship 
McMTcia  C  Day,  casting  anchor  in  the  Potomac 
itowiit    Biver  opposite  Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month. 

The  stateraentB  of  both  sides  are  so  coiilli«Hing 
that  it  is  impossible  to  foi-ra  a  satisfactorj^  judguient 
whether  under  better  management  this  experi- 
ment of  colonization  would  have  succeeded.  The 
company  alleged  that  their  agents  and  sapetinten- 
dents,  by  actual  trial,  demonstrated  the  essential 
unfruitf ulness  of  the  soil ;  the  Government's  special 
agent  deolaied  that  The  Island  of  A'  Vache  is 
ineoneeiTably  feztOe,  and  as  well  watered  as  eonld 
be  desired — very  healthy^  conndering  the  latitude^ 
.  .  .  and  well  calenlated  to  snpport  the  emigrants 
and  yield  a  large  snrplns  of  the  most  valuable 
ptrodneta»  .  .  During  my  stay  on  the  island  the 
colonists,  imder  my  direction,  neatly  dressed  a  field 
of  about  twenty  acres  of  cotton  then  just  springing 
from  the  ground,  and  I  had  the  pleasure,  before  my 
departure,  of  seeing  this  cotton  beginning  to  ripen, 
having  obtained  a  growth  far  beyond  any  I  had 
ever  seen,  though  I  have  \isite(l  and  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  cotton  giomng  regions  of 
the  United  States."  To  this  statement  he,  however, 
adds  the  further  opinion,  for  the  foimatioD  of  which 
his  observations  and  experience  would  seem  to  have 
famished  him  good  opportonities :  "  There  are,  in 
my  judgment^  reasons  which  will,  for  many  years 
to  come,  render  abortive  all  att^pts  at  colonizing 
the  free  colored  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
republic  of  Hayti;  prominent  among  which  are 
the  great  disfldmilaritieB  which  exist  in  language,  re- 
ligion, education,  and  government*'  But  aside  from 
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theories  tliat  might  be  faulty,  or  reports  of  obser-  ch.  xvtl 
vations  which  might  prove  inaccurate,  the  events  of 
the  war  had  already  moved  the  questioii  forward  be- 
yond the  stage  of  judicious  experiment.  No  further 

effort  at  colonization  was  made  by  the  President  at  LarKP," 

VoL  XlII 

and  hy  an  act  approved  Jnly  2,  1864|  CongresB  t-m.  ' 
repealed  its  appropriations  for  tbat  object 
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GB.  xna.  "WTTHEN   Haileek  went  from  his  department 
T  T    headquarters  at  St.  Louis  to  take  command 
of  the  Union  armies  in  Tennessee  and  begin  bis 
iSt'^  Corinth  campaign^  he  left  with  General  8chofield 
as  his  sole  instruction  the  brief  injunction  to  '^take 
oaroofMiflsoarL"  Practioally,  Schofield  had  already 
for  Bome  months  been  charged  with  this  duty  by 
▼irtae  of  his  oommand  and  snpervifflon  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Mi]itia»  whiclt  he  had  organized  under 
w.  R.    the  special  agreement  between  the  GoTemor  of  that 
p».4m-m£  state  and  the  Prendent.  The  MisBomi  delegation 
in  Congress,  foreseeing  the  tronbleB  likely  to  arise, 
asked  the  President  to  give  Schofield  independent 
""^ir.'ii^^  command  in  the  State  during  Halleck's  absence. 
p.m».  *  Lincoln  referred  the  request  to  Haileek.  Halleck's 
jealousy  of  authority  comes  out  fetrougly  in  his 
Haiicck    reply :  "  T  would  rather  resign  than  to  have  him 
ibkL  '  given  an  iii<lependent  command  in  my  department.* 
Nevertheless,  as  Halleck  not  only  remained  in  the 
field,  but  was  in  the  following  July  transferred  to 
ordwS;    Washington,  the  change  was  so  far  made  as  to 
leci^^w  u.  erect  Missouri  (except  three  southeastern  counties) 
into  a  separate  HiUtary  District  of  which  Schofield 
was  given  command. 


lincoln  to 
Uullerk. 


.  J  dbyCiOOgle 
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CH.  xvnr.  His  instnictiori  to  "take  care  of  Missouri"  was 
not  easy  of  execution.  The  social,  political,  and 
military  disorders  sprang  from  a  tangle  of  conflict- 
ing sentiment  and  irrcf^oncilable  factions.  At  the 
bottom  lay  the  batrf  1  and  daring  of  an  active 
secession  minority.  Their  sympathies  and  desires, 
springing  from  letter  pro-slavery  intolerance,  had 
created  as  a  natural  reaction  an  intense  antialavery 
opposition,  forming  the  basss  and  strength  of  llie 
Missonri  Unionists.  But  the  Union  party  also 
counted  in  its  ranks  many  men  of  moderate  pro- 
slavery  yiews  whose  conservatism  the  aggressive 
antislavery  Badieals  were  little  disposed  to  humor 
or  tolerate.  Minor  causes  of  complication  and 
rivalry  existed  in  the  former  issue  and  revocation 
of  the  prod^lamation  of  Fremont,  in  the  defense  or 
condemnation  of  his  military  acts,  in  the  support 
or  the  criticism  of  Halleck's  Order  No.  3,  in  the 
personal  <inarrel8  between  the  respective  adherents 
of  Fremont  jind  Blair.  These  factions  and  their 
subdivisions  so  far  mentioned,  had  their  main 
strength  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  in  the  river 
towns  on  the  Mississippi,  forming  a  fringe  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  State.  Along  its  western 
border,  near  the  dividing  line  between  Missonri 
and  Kansas,  a  scmiewhat  different  condition  pre- 
vailed. There  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  in  the  days 
of  the  Border  Ruffians  were  yet  yielding  a  baleful 
harvest  of  illicit  arms  and  private  vengeance.  The 
complaints  in  former  years  of  Border  Buffian 
forays  from  Missouri  into  Kansas,  were,  as  soon  as 
the  civil  war  began,  paid  with  interest  by  a  con- 
tinual accusation  of  incursions  of  Kansas  "Jay- 
hawkers  "  and    Red  Legs'*  into  Missouri.   It  was 
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alleged  that,  under  pretense  of  military  service  in  ob.  zvm. 
the  Union  oanse,  they  plundered  the  dwellings, 
stole  the  hors6B|  and  ran  off  the  slaves  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods they  visited,  without  nice  diaciimination 
between  the  loyal  and  dicdoyaL  They,  on  the  other 
handy  retorted  that  sndh  aocnsatlons  oame  from 
men  who  with  willful  deception  preaehedUnionism 
in  public  and  praoticed  rebellion  in  secret. 

Midway  through  the  State^  or  rather  in  a  diagonal 
belt  from  Southwest  to  Northeast,  lay  the  pathways 
and  haunts  of  the  gn^rrillas  proper,  along  which 
surged  irregularly  and  spasmodically  the  incur- 
sions and  risings  of  partisan  leaders  and  their 
bands  of  secession  "bushwhackers."  During  the 
winter  of  1861,  the  military  activity  which  at- 
tended the  organization  of  the  Governor's  Missouri 
State  Militia,  combined  with  the  inclemency  of  tho 
season,  had  served  to  maintain  a  reasouabh'  (  luiet, 
but  with  the  opeiiin  ir  mildness  of  the  summer,  seces- 
sion manifestations  once  more  began  to  increase. 
The  drilled  United  States  regiments  were  mostly 
sent  away  to  reenforce  the  Tennessee  armies. 
CurtiSy  having  won  the  deciaiTe  batUe  of  Pea  Bidge^ 
was  penetrating  into  Arkansas,  and  by  that  move- 
ment leaving  Southern  Missouri  without  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  a  militazy  force.  The  very 
completeness  of  Mb  victory  also  produced  a  resort 
by  the  enemy  to  methods  of  warfare  which  bore 
pernicious  fruits  in  Missouri  Not  only  did  the 
battle  of  Pea  Bidge  scatter  and  demoralize  the  ]iM.itai 
rebel  forces  which  were  for  the  moment  united  in 
that  encounter,  but  the  fragments  of  Van  Dom^ 
army  were  soon  afterwards  entirely  wiHidrawn 
from  Arkansas  to  assist  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
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CO.  xynL  disaster  in  Tennessee.  An  official  report  of  the 
Confederate  commander,  T.  C.  Hindman^  draws  a 
strong  picture  of  the  complete  wreck  of  Confeder- 
ate power  and  anthoiity  in  Arkansas  which  fol- 
lowed the  Union  victory  of  Pea  Ridge,  or,  as  the 
rebels  named  it,  Elkhom  Tavern.  "  The  Govenior 
and  other  executive  officers  fled  from  the  capital, 
taking  the  archives  of  State  with  them.  The 
courts  were  suspended  and  civil  magistrates  almost 
universally  ceased  to  exercise  their  functions.  Con- 
federate inoney  was  openly  refused,  or  so  depre- 
ciated as  to  bo  nearly  worthless.  This,  with  the 
short  crop  of  the  preceding  year  and  the  failure  on 
all  the  uplands  of  the  one  then  growing,  gave  rise  to 
the  cruelest  extortion  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
menaced  the  poor  with  actual  starvation.  These 
evils  were  aggravated  by  an  address  of  the  Gov- 

^^!^  emor,  issned  shortly  before  his  flight,  deprecating 

i8£"'\v\  k  the  withdrawal  of  troops  and  threatening  secession 

^'p.S^'  from  the  Confederacy." 

No  single  inddent  conveys  so  Tivid  an  idea  of 
the  sadden  weakening  of  resistance  to  the  Union 
flag  in  the  trans-Mississippi  country,  and  none 
conveys  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  geograph- 
ical vastness  of  the  conflict  than  that  here  was 
an  empire  of  territory  which  the  side  in  posses- 
sion could  not  defend,  and  the  side  in  rightful 
authority  could  ?iot  occupy.  If  at  that  critical 
junctui'o  McClellan  liad  possessed  the  conraire 
and  skill  to  -capture  liichmoud,  and  Halleck 
the  genius  and  boldness  to  open .  the  Missis- 
sippi)  for  the  achievement  of  which  successes  the 
country  and  the  Administration  had  furnished 
both  these  generals  armies  sufficient  in  nnmbera, 
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ihe  rebellion  eonld  scarcely  have  ma-intained  any  cb.  xyui. 
cohesion  beyond  the  year  1862.  But  McClellan 
failed,  and  Halleck's  plans  and  orders  threw  the 
Western  armies  into  a  deplorable  attitude  of  de- 
fense and  delay,  which  left  the  enemy  at  all  points 
time  to  renew  their  confidence  and  recrait  their  utt 
oftensive  strengUi.  To  a  certain  extent  they 
availed  themselves  of  this  advantage  in  Arkansas 
and  MissonrL  The  rebel  general  Htndman  arrived 
at  little  Bock  about  the  end  of  May,  1862^  with 
orders  to  revive  the  Confederate  cause,  though,  if 
we  may  believe  his  report,  he  fotmd  little  encourage- 
ment in  his  surroundings.  "  In  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  things,"  he  wrote, "  General  Beauregard  could 
not  spare  me  a  soldier,  a  gun,  a  pound  of  powder, 
nor  a  single  dollar  of  money."  His  own  report  ad- 
mits that  he  remedied  his  difficulties  to  a  small 
dea^ee  by  exercising  the  unlimited  authority  of  a 
military  dictator,  for  wliich  "usurped  powers^  and  j^^^ 

needless  rigor  "  he  was  censured  by  Jefferson  ^w!^ 
Davis.   The  more  noteworthy  point  of  his  report 
is  the  following  frank  language :    With  the  view 
to  revive  the  hopes  of  loyal  men  in  Missouri,  and 
to  get  troops  from  that  State,  I  gave  aathority  to 
various  persons  to  raise  companies  and  regiments 
there,  and  to  operate  as  gaerriUas.  They  soon  be- 
came exceedingly  active,  and  rendered  important 
services,  destro>ing  wagon-trains  and  transports, 
tearing  up  railways,  breaking  telegraph-lines,  cap- 
turing  towns,  and  thus  compelling  the  enemy  to  la^j^V.^ 
keep  there  a  large  force  that  might  have  been  em-  w^'^' 
ployed  elsewhere." 

The  desperate  policy  and  the  barbarous  orders  of 
this  character  employed  by  certain  Confederate  offi- 
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must  be  held  rasponaible  for  the  Honors  so 
deplorably  common  in  the  State  of  Missonri  doiiBg 

the  entire  period  of  the  rebellion.  We  have  seen 
how  General  Prioe  began  this  unlawful  system  of 
hostilities  during  the  year  1861 ,  and  how  the  orders 
of  Halleck  defined  and  punished  such  crimes. 
limduiaLi's  order  brought  a  renewal  of  the  system, 
which  soon  ci*eated  danger  and  turmoil  in  many 
pai*ts  of  the  State,  Severe  remedies  became  neces- 
sary. "  The  time  is  past,"  said  an  order  of  General 
Schofield  (May  29, 1862),  "  when  insurrection  and 
rebellion  in  Missonii  can  cloak  itself  under  the 
guise  of  honorable  warfarSt  The  utmost  vigilance 
and  energy  are  enjoined  npon  all  the  troops  of  the 
State  in  hunting  down  and  destroying  these  rob- 
^o?SS^  here  and  aflsassins.  When  oanght  in  aims,  engaged 
JSH'^'b.  in  their  unlawful  warfoie^  they  will  be  shot  down 
TcLzm.,  npon  the  spot"  But  the  CTil  still  continued  to 
grow ;  and,  on  the  23d  of  June,  General  Schoftdd 
ordered  fnrther:  '*The  rebels  and  rebel  sym- 
pathizers in  Missonri  wOl  be  held  responsible  in 
their  property,  and  if  need  be,  in  their  persons,  for 
the  damages  tliat  may  hereafter  be  committed  by 
the  lawless  bands  which  they  have  brought  into 
existence,  subsisted,  encouraered,  and  sustained  up 
to  the  present  time.  These  lawless  ban(is  could 
not  exist  in  Missouri  a  single  week  but  for  the  aid 
of  influential  and  wealthy  sympathizers,  mauy  of 
whom  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States — only  to  violate  its  spirit,  while 
they  observe  its  form — so  far  as  to  escape  punish- 
ment. If  these  people  will  not  aid  in  putting  do¥m 
the  demon  they  have  raised  among  ns  they  must 
pay  the  damagea  .  .  The  sum  of  $5000  for  every 
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floldier  or  Union  dtizen  killed  ]  from  $1000  to  $5000  cb.  xYm. 
for  every  one  wounded ;  and  the  full  value  of  all 
property  destroyed  or  stolen  by  guerrillas,  will  be  ^Stn' 
assessed  und  collected  from  the  class  of  persons  isjf^'^u^a 
described  above  and  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ^  i. 
place  where  the  act  is  committed." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  the  general 
could  exercise,  disorders  and  signs  of  danger  from 
guerrillns  increased  to  BUch  a  degree  that,  about  a 
month  later  (July  22,  1862),  an  order  was  issued  by  to^^R^^. 
authority  of  Governor  Gamble  to  enroll  and  or- 

VoL  XIILf 

ganize  the  entire  militia  of  the  Btate,  so  that  any  ma. 
portion  of  it  might  be  ready  to  be  called  into  active 
service  in  threatened  localities.  This  organization, 
exclusively  under  State  laws,  became  known  by  the 
general  term  of  Enrolled  Missoort  MiLitia.  Two 
separate  corps  of  militia  were  thus  called  into  exist- 
^ce  in  Missomi,  the  distinction  between  which  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind.  The  lifissomi  State 
Militia  was  that  organized  onder  the  agreement 
^f  the  €k>yemoT  and  the  President^  and  which 
was  anned,  clothed,  and  fnrosisted  by  the  United 
States  and  kept  in  continuous  service,  to  the  num- 
ber,  as  we  have  seen,  of  about  13,000  men.  The 
other  was  the  Enrolled  Militia,  exclusively  the 
creature  of  State  laws  and  State  orders  and  at 
the  State's  expense.    Of  these  more  than  50,000  Bchoitpid, 
were  enrolled,  of  which  number  30,000  were  armed,  fi«ui^Apiii 
two-thirds  of  them  durinir  the  same  month  the  i^y*'w*R. 
order  was  issued.    In  the  organization  and  em-  ^''^S""' 
ployment  of  this  latter  body,  while  it  rendered 
much  good  service  at  different  times  and  places, 
several  chronic  and  irremediable  difficulties  were 
found.  The  State  Treasury  was  empty,  and  it  was 
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CB.XYIIL  well-nigli  impossible  to  oolleet  taxes;  hence  as* 
aessments  on  the  disloyal,  and  sobstitate  money 
from  those  nnwilling  to  senre,  were  resorted  to, 

scbofleid  for  its  expenses.  The  law  permitted  exemption  for 

SsSSi  a  year  on  the  payment  of  thirty  dollars,  of  which 
Vol.  XXII..  the  hotter  class  of  citizens  naturally  availed  them- 
p.  667. "    selves.    The  more  constant  trouble  was  found  to 
be  the  impossibility  of  excluding  secessionists  and 
secession  syiiipathizers,  or  other  unworthy  and 
mischievous  members,  and  it  soon  foil  under  a  gen> 
eral  suspicion  find  necusation  of  partial  disloyalty 
which,  though  unjust  to  the  corps  as  a  whole,  was 
nevertheless  too  well  grounded  in  relation  to  oc- 
casional individuals.  The  aoonsation  was  farther 
strengthened  by  a  curions  blunder.  The  Gk>yemor 
^rfn?rl^'  and  General  Schofteld,  among  other  precautions, 
^%  ^  )[ ordered  an  enroQment  or  registration  of  those  who 
V  iM. "  had  aided  or  encouraged  the  rebellion,  intending 
thereby  to  render  them  more  easy  to  be  watched 
and  controlled ;  and  certain  careless  officials  made 
the  mistake  of  actually  incorporating  a  number  of 
these  registered  disloytd  persons  in  the  Enrolled 
Iditia — an  error  which  was  of  course  corrected 
when  it  came  to  the  GovemoT*s  knowledge,*  but 
which  appears  to  have  existed  long  enough  to  cause 

1 "  The  orders  heretofore  issued  feoted,  eitlier  Uurough  ueglect  or 

for  the  «iif«d]ment  of  the  lUliti*  difl<»b«di«iMM  otordmByUd  otlMn 

of  this  State  did  not  contemplate  are  hIUI  In  jrogWMB  ol  oiguiua- 

the  enrolling  of  disloyal  persons  tion.  .  . 

and  their  orgauization  into  com-  "All  officers  are  strictly  en- 

panies  indiscriminately  with  I07-  joined  to  see  tliat  no  further  or* 

al  citizens.    It  was  specially  re-  irfini/af  idtis  nf  this  kindare made, 

quired  that  all  disloyal  men  should  aud  will  report  to  their  immediate 

be  enrolled  m  meh,  bnt  their  or-  eommandem  M17  wliieh  mey  be  in 

ganization  into  ooinpnnies  was  progress  of  organization.'' — 0ov- 

strictly  forbidden.   Some  enroll-  ernor,  General  Orders,  Feb.  1 9, 

ing  officers,  however,   allowed  1863.  W.  B.  VoL  XXII.,  Part 

dido^al  osguiiatloiiB  to  be  per-  IL^  p.  119* 
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many  good  Union  men  seriously  to  question  the  ch.  xnn. 
Governor's  motives. 

At  first  it  was  proposed  to  iise  this  Enrolled 
Militia  })y  keeping  the  whole  undt  r  mere  paper 
organization  and  calling  into  temporary  active 
service  only  such  portion  of  it  as  was  in  the  local- 
ity where  an  emergency  might  require.  It  was 
found,  however,  after  Bufficient  experiment^  that 
imder  these  conditions  organization  was  too  loose 
and  discipline  too  lax  to  produce  proper  efficieney* 
The  expedient  was  therefore  adopted,  later  on,  of 
detailing  from  the  whole  body  of  Enrolled  Militia 
ten  provkional  regiments  whose  members  were 
chosen  for  their  special  fitness  and  loyalty,  and 
these  ten  regiments  were  placed  under  General 
Schofield*s  orders,  kept  on  continnons  duty,  and 
rendered  dBcient  sorvioe.^  From  this  time  on- 
ward there  is  in  the  local  history  of  Missouri  such 
a  confusion  and  contradiction  of  assertion  and 
accusation  concerniug  the  motives  and  acts  of 
both  in(iivi<luals  and  parties,  such  a  blending  of 
war  and  i  >litics,  of  public  service  and  j»rivate 
revenge,  as  freqiiently  make  it  impossiltle  to 
arrive  at  established  facts  or  reach  intelligent 
conclusions. 

But  the  chief  agency  in  fomenting  strife  and 
producing  crime,  was  the  persistent  policy  of 
Confederate  commanders  in  prompting  unlawful 
guerrilla  warfare.  The  Missonrians  whom  General 
Price  bad  collected  into  his  army  of  invasion  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  the  previous  year,  who  were 

'  Tht'SP  ten  provisional  rejffi-  mippliee.  thotif^h  they  still  had 
nients  were  fumisbed  by  the  to  look  to  the  State  government 
United  States  with  iwMinxy  for  th«lr  p»y. 
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CH.  xviiL  driven  out  of  the  State  by  Curtis  dmiiig  the 
winter,  and  beaten  and  dispersed  at  the  bAttle  of 

Marcii,ue2.  Pea  Bidge,  returned  in  great  number«  to  tlieir 
homes  and  took  the  oath  of  amne&ty  to  shield 
themselves  from  punishment  for  past  offenses. 
However  good  their  intentions  may  have  been, 
many  of  them  were  once  more  lured  from  their 
pledges  when  Hindman's  emissaries  came  among 
them  in  the  spring,  with  new  commissionSf  and 
pretended  Confederate  authority  unknown  to  reo- 
cgnized  laws  of  war.  Secret  rendeBVons  were 
agreed  npon  and  secret  plans  oonoerted,  and  a  gen- 
eral gaerrOla  rising  was  already  imminent  when  the 
QoTemoi's  order  of  akroUment  caused  the  whole 
moTement  to  blase  into  sudden  activity.  '^The 
desperate  and  sanguinary  guerrilla  waT)**  says 
Scbofield's  report,  "which  for  nearly  two  months 
raged  almost  without  cessation,  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  al)out  July  20, 1862,  by  the  assembling 
Boboiieid.  of  Small  bauds  under  Porter,  Poindexter,  and 
^^tL*  Cobb,  who  immediately  commenced  to  rob  and 
drive  out  the  loyal  people."  He  estimated  that 
their  followers  amounted  in  the  aggregate  t-o  alx>nt 
five  tliousand  men,  their  operations  being  mainly  in 
Kortheastern  Missouri.  His  reliance  to  quell  the 
rising  was  upon  the  State  Militia,  already  partly 
drilled,  and  the  Enrolled  Militia,  just  called  out. 
Considering  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  it  was  ac- 
complished with  reasonable  promptness*  Porter^ 
band,**  continnes  Schofield's  report,  ^  was  imme- 
diately pursued  by  our  cavalry,  almost  without  in- 
termiesion,  for  twelve  days,  during  which  time  he 
was  driven  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles 
and  forced  to  fight  our  troops  nine  sharp  engage- 
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ments."    This  hand  seems  to  "have  been  finally  de-  ch.  zvhl 
stroyed  at  the  battle  of  Kirks ville,  on  August  6,  tm. 
with  a  loss  to  the  rebels  of  180  killed,  about  5(X) 
^^  uun(l^  d,  and  a  lar^^o  number  taken  prisoners  or 
scattered.  The  cooj)eratmg  band  under  Poindexter 
was  next  followed,  its  attempted  junction  with 
Porter  foiled,  and  in  a  few  days  entirely  Boattered 
and  its  leader  captured.    Almost  sunaltaneonsly 
a  rising  having  the  same  characteristics  oconrred 
near  the  Western  Missouri  Une^  where  the  enemy 
for  a  few  days  had  some  temponury  sncoeBses. 
They  captured  the  town  of  Independence  and,  by  av^ivum. 
a  skillful  concentration  of  their  bandsi  defeated 
the  Union  detachments  sent  against  them  in  an  en> 
counter  at  Lone  Jack.  The  gathering  guerrOlas  AngM^am. 
were  shaping  their  campaign  to  repeat  the  capture 
of  Lexington  on  the  Missouri  Kver.  The  move- 
ment, however,  failed  to  effect  this  coveted  result. 
General  Blunt,  eoraraandiug  the  Ivausas  troops 
across  the  border,  was  called  into  Missouri,  and 
the  converging  Union  columns  drove  the  gucrriUaB 
out  of  the  southwest  comer  of  the  State  into  Ar- 
kansas.  Though  no  great  campaign  was  made,  and 
though  no  great  battle  took  plfico,  it  wa,s  neverthe- 
less a  service  full  of  toil  mid  danger.  General 
Bchofield  reports  that,  "  From  the  1st  of  April  to 
the  20th  of  September  our  troops  met  the  enemy 
in  more  than  one  hundred  engagements,  great  and  g^tioAtid. 
small,  in  which  our  numbers  varied  from  forty  or  ^w!*r^ 
fifty  to  1000  or  1200,  and  those  of  the  enemy  from  ^"pul?^' 
a  few  men  to  4000  or  dOOO.** 

The  dispersion  and  suppression  of  the  guerriUa 
bands  did  not  serve  whoUy  to  tenninate  local 
disturbances  and  offenses.  The  restnunts  of  a 
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OB.  xvnL  oommon  public  opinion  no  longer  existed.  Neigh- 
borhood goodrwill  had  beoome  changed  to  neigh- 
borhood hatred  and  fend.  Men  took  advantage 

of  the  liceuse  of  war  to  settle  personal  grudges 
by  all  the  violations  of  law,  varying  from  petty 
theft  tx)  assassination ;  and  parallel  with  this 
thirst  for  private  revenge  was  the  cupidity  which 
turned  crini*  into  a  source  of  private  gain.  Tt  was 
alleged  tliat  horses  stolen  by  secession  guerrillas 
passed  into  the  hands  of  doubtful  Unionists,  and 
through  the  connivance  of  military  officers  were 
sent  to  St.  Lonis  and  sold  to  the  Government 
Constant  tronble  arose  also  out  of  questions  about 
fiDaves;  those  of  rebel  masters  in  the  Confederate 
service  were  free  by  the  confiscation  acts  of  Con- 
gress, but  the  difficulty  of  discrimination  under 
conditions  where  the  administration  of  dvil  law 
was  practically  suspended  may  readily  be  im- 
agined. Ifilitaiy  administration  is  complicated, 
even  under  favorable  circnmstances,  and  in  a  case 
like  this,  where  at  least  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
different  oraranizations, — the  State  Militia,  the  En- 
rolled Militia,  and  the  Federal  Volunteers, — were 
acting  concurrently,  questions  of  jurisdiction  cre- 
ated inextricable  contusion  in  right  and  ri  sponsi- 
biUty.  As  a  rule,  serious  local  quarrels  in  any  part 
of  the  country',  whether  of  personal  politics  or  civil 
or  military  administration,  very  soon  made  their 
way  to  President  Lincoln  for  settlement,  and  Gov- 
ernor Gkunble's  Missouri  Militia  added  its  contribu- 
tion of  annoyance  to  his  general  burden, 
im  Towards  the  middle  of  September  mmoxs  came 
from  Arkansas  that  a  new  commander — Msjor- 
General  T.  H.  Holmes — had  been  assigned  to  the 
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rebel  force  in  that  dopartmont,  and  that  the  Gov-  gb.  xvm 
emors  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  had  held 
a  conference  and  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  con- 
centration which  should  once  more  unite  as  strong 
a  Confederate  aimy  as  their  combined  efforts  might 
assemble  in  an  active  campaign  to  invade  Missouri 
Such  a  plan  did  not  seem  impracticable.  The 
Union  army  nnder  Curtis  had  found  no  laige  body 
of  the  enemy  to  dispute  its  march;  but  that  march, 
for  prudential  reasons,  had  been  changed  from  an 
advance  against  Little  Bock  to  a  descent  along  the 
White  Biver  eastward  towards  the  Mississippi 
This  was  good  strategy  so  long  as  Vicksbnrg  was 
the  objective,  but  as  soon  as  Halleck  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  an  expedition  against  that  place,  the 
army  of  Ciutis  necessarily  fell  into  a  merely  de- 
fensive attitude. 

A  rean  allurement  of  military  command  appears 
in  an  order  of  the  President  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1862,  directing  that  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  and  the  bordering  Indian  Territory  should 
constitute  a  new  department  to  be  called  the  Depart-  oJd*?^.'*' 
ment  of  the  Missouri,  to  be  commanded  by  Major-  i8«.**V\ 
General  Samuel  E.  Curtis.  Halleck^  explaining  the  ^^.m. 
order  to  Schofield,  writes  at  some  length  to  excul- 
pate himself  from  any  inference  of  error  or  negli- 
gence by  one  of  his  periodical  bursts  of  indignation 
at  '^politicianB*':  General  Curtis,  as  the  ranking 
officer,''  he  says,  is  given  the  command.  This  was 
the  only  way  of  cutting  the  knot.  •  .  I  was  very 
much  in  hopes  that  some  of  the  generals  out  there 
would  gain  some  brilliant  victory,  so  as  to  cut  off 
these  pretensions  of  outsiders,  but  unfortunately 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred,  and  the  cry  is, 
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ca.  xvm.  Wliy  keep  iu  men  who  accomplish  nothing  f  The 
only  answer  I  can  give  is,  Why  put  in  men  who 
sohofleid?  know  uotiiiDg  of  raiiiUiiy  affairs?    Under  these 

X862.  w.  R.  circumstHncps  1  have  been  {)bliged  to  leave  things 
Vol.  Xin.,  -11     •       ^  i  «    m  • 

p.  664.  as  much  ]  H  >ssible  iw  ^fatu  quo/'  ihis  new  ar- 
rangement served  to  change  the  relative  positions 
of  Schofield  and  Curtis.  The  former,  gathering 
what  troops  he  could,  took  the  field  in  a  campaign 
towards  Southwest  Missoari  to  meet  the  expected 
inyasion  from  AAansaa,  while  the  latter,  recalled 
from  a  short  leave  of  abBenoe^  came  to  St.  Louis 
onirr^,   (September  24^  1862)  to  take  up  his  headquartera 

Vol  XI  il. 


and  assume  the  g^eral  administration  of  the  new 
1^«ML  '  Department  of  the  lUQssouri. 

In  truth  the  difficulties  in  the  military  situalion 
had  grown  primarily  out  of  the  error  of  Halleck 
heretofore  pointed  out  in  postponing  the  opening 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  When,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1862,  Halleck  abandoned  all  thought  of 
pursuing  that  prime  and  comprehensive  object,  and 
left  Vicksburg  to  grow  up  into  an  almost  impreg- 
nable Confederate  citadel, he  blighted  the  possibility 
of  successful  Union  campaigns  on  botli  sides  uf  tha 
great  river.  That  barrier  stood  as  much  in  the  way 
of  a  southward  march  through  Arkansas  as  a 
southward  march  through  Alabama  or  MississippL 
From  the  midsummer  of  1862,  therefore,  until  t^e 
faU  of  Vicksburg  in  midsummer  of  1863,  military 
campaigning  in  the  trans-Mississippi  country  ceases 
to  have  any  general  significance.  It  resolves  itself 
into  the  ordinary  incidents  of  a  contest  between 
smaUUnion  posts  of  observation  and  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  guerrilla  leaders  to  create  local  uprising! 
and  raids.  For  the  Union  troops  and  officers  it 
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was  a  most  laborious  and  dangerous  service,  bring-  cm.  xmh 
iiig  them  nothing  but  vexation  and  discouragement 
and  breeding  only  intrigue  and  jr  alous)  among 
themselves;  keeping  them  constantly  hampered 
and  thwarted  in  their  wishes,  and  offering  them  no 
opportunities  for  advance,  for  success,  for  distinc- 
tion. The  fact  pointed  out  by  Halleck,  that  no 
general  had  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  was  due  not 
so  much  to  want  of  merit  or  courage  as  to  the  re- 
straints which  dosed  every  avenue  that  might  lead 
to  a  decisive  contest. 

The  campaign  against  Yicksbnrg,  so  sadly  neg- 
lected in  the  spring,  was  resumed  in  the  winter  of 
1862;  but  by  this  time  it  had  become  the  work  of 
a  great  army  and  required  the  genins  of  a  great 
general  To  aid  in  coUeethig  this  army,  Missouri 
was  drained  of  troops,  and  the  task  of  repressing 
gueiTillas  fell  largely  upon  local  Union  sentiment, 
which  in  the  main  found  its  organization  and  effec- 
tive strength  in  the  Enrolled  Militia.  The  only 
action  nf  importance  wiiich  marks  the  military  ad- 
ministration of  Curtis  was  the  battle  of  Prairie 
Grove  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Arkansas,  whoro 
on  tho  7th  of  December  the  detachmimts  rospec-  im, 
tively  commanded  by  the  Union  generals  Jam(\s  G. 
Blunt  (who  had  been  hovering  all  summei-  along 
the  border  of  Kansas)  and  Francis  J.  Herrou,  who, 
finding  Blunt  pressed  by  the  enemy  coming  north- 
ward with  a  view  of  entering  Missouri,  advanced 
by  forced  marches  from  near  Springfield  and 
formed  a  junction  with  Blunt  just  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  defeat  the  Confederates  under  General 
ffindman.  The  losses  on  each  side  were  about 
equal,  and  on  the  day  following  the  engagement 
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<M.  xmt  the  ConfedeiBteB  retreftted  southward  actOBS  the 

M     protecting  barrier  of  the  Boeton  Mottntain^.  It 

was  ill  a  diminished  degree  a  repetitioii  ui'  the 
battle  of  Pea  Uidge,  fought  in  the  preceding:  March 
within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  same  ]»la<»e. 
In  the  main  it  served  rather  to  koep  both  sides 
within  their  res^n  <  tivo  Tnilitary  Umits,  preventing 
the  invasion  of  Missouri  bv  the  rebel  Iradt  i  s  in 
Arkansas,  and  reciprocally  restraining  an  advance 
of  the  Union  leaders  into  Arkansas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  Little  Rock  —  a  movement  con- 
stantly planned  and  desired  by  them,  and  yet  in 
the  nature  of  tilings  inexpedient,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable, until  Vicksbnrg  should  fall.  While  gen- 
eral history,  therefore,  can  take  little  note  of  the 
endless  skirnushes  and  raids  in  Missouri  which  fill 
up  the  military  record,  the  conduct  of  local  mili- 
tary administration  comes  prondnently  into  the 
foreground)  not  so  much  because  of  its  intrinsic 
importance  as  Wough  its  indivisible  relation  to 
local  politios,  and  through  local  politics  to  the 
great  national  questions  of  slavery  and  emancipa- 
tion. The  slavery  question  was  indeed  present  as 
an  ineradicable  element  of  war  almost  everywhere, 
but  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  from  the  autumn  of 
1862,  it  not  only  supi)lemented,  but  in  a  certain 
degree  even  supplanted,  the  war  itself, 
voi^xii..  Curtis's  earlier  reports,  made  about  two  months 
piW'  after  assuming  command,  are  in  a  hopeful  tone. 
With  the  approach  of  winter  the  guerrilUi  troubles 
were  diminishing ;  a  quiet  election  had  been  held, 
the  first  since  the  attempted  secession  of  Missouri, 
and  adequate  preparations  existed  to  meet  the 
threatened  Arkansas  invasion  which,  as  already 
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stated,  was  repelled  by  the  batfle  of  Prairie  0rove.  cb.  zyni. 
So  effectually  did  this  engagement  serve  to  scatter 
the  rebel  forces  that  Schofield  reported  January  31, 

1863, "  There  is  no  considerable  force  of  the  enemy 
noitli  of  the  .Ukansas  River;  indeed  I  believe  they 
have  all  gone  or  are  going,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to 
Vicksburg.  Ten  thousand  infantry  and  artillery 
can  be  spared  from  Southern  Missouri  and  North-  voi.  xxn., 
ern  Arkansas."  Nevertheless,  the  Administration  p.  as. ' 
at  Washington  was  not  free  from  trouble  about 
Missouri,  and  as  was  so  coTistantly  happening,  the 
intervention  of  President  Lincoln  was  sought  to 
compose  the  questions  of  ditference  in  which  other 
officials  could  not  or  would  not  come  \o  an  agree- 
ment. One  of  the  matters  at  issue  is  briefly  and 
pertinently  stated  in  his  letter  of  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, 1862,  to  Attorney-General  Bates. 

Few  things  perplex  me  more  than  this  question  be- 
twoen  Governor  Gamble  and  the  War  Department,  as  to 
whether  the  peooliar  force  organized  by  the  former  in 
Missouri  are  Stftte  troops  or  United  States  troops.  Now, 

this  is  either  an  immaterial  or  n.  niisehievons  qnostion. 
First,  if  no  more  is  desired  than  to  liave  it  settled  what 
name  the  force  is  to  be  called  by,  it  is  immaterial.  Sec- 
ondly, if  it  is  desired  for  more  than  the  fixing  a  name,  it 
oanooly  be  to  get  a  position  from  whicAi  to  draw  praetiCal 
inferences;  then  it  is  mischievons.  Instead  of  settling 
one  dispute  by  deciding  the  question,  I  should  merely 
furnish  a  nestfid  of  ofrpfs  for  hateliinir  new  dispntes.  T 
believe  the  force  is  not  strictly  eitlier  ".State  troops"  or 
"United  States  troops,'*  It  is  of  mixed  character;  I 
therefore  think  it  is  safer,  when  a  practical  question 
arises,  to  deeide  that  question  directly,  and  not  indirectly, 
by  deciding  a  general  abstraetion  supposed  to  include  it, 
and  also  including  a  great  deal  more.  Without  diqrat^ 
Governor  Gamble  appoints  tlio  officers  of  this  force,  and 
fills  vacancies  when  Uiey  occur.  The  question  now  prao- 
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cu.  XVIII.  tically  in  diepate  ib  :  Can  Governor  Gamble  make  a 
yaoanoy  by  removing  an  offloer  or  accepting  ^  resigna- 
tion t  Now,  while  it  is  proper  tiiat  this  question  shall  be 
settled,  I  do  not  perceive  why  either  Gkivemor  Gamble, 
or  the  Government  hero,  should  care  which  way  it  is 
settled.  I  am  jx'rplexcd  with  it  only  because  there  sponis 
to  be  pertinacity  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might 
be  either  way  without  injury  to  the  service  ;  or  that  the 
Lincoln  to  Secretary  of  War  to  let  Governor  Gamble 

Nov^w    make  vaoanoiesy  and  be,  the  Secretary,  to  ratify  the 
'mi  making  of  them,  ongbt  to  be  satisfiMttory. 


Just  a  month  later,  the  President  by  a  similar 
letter  to  Goyemor  Chamble,  and  an  official  order, 
finally  disposed  of  the  qnarrd  as  here  indicated. 
MeanwhOe,  as  rapidly  as  he  oonld  amid  other  press^ 
ingduties^Mr.  Lincoln  was  grappliug  with  another 
ehronic  Missouri  difficulty.  One  of  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  controlling  secession  sympathizers 
of  wealth  and  iiiliucucc,  was  a  system  of  military 
assessments  desig^neil  to  prevent  their  giving  as- 
sistance to  guernllas,  as  well  as  to  compel  them  to 
bear  their  proper  part  of  the  burdens  of  war. 
Onovous  complaints,  however,  arose  that  this  au- 
thority was  being  al)used ;  and  the  President  felt 
that  it  was  wise  to  remove  as  rapidly  as  possible 
all  imneoessary  burdens  and  temptations  to  oppres- 
sion. Among  the  earliest  directions  to  General 
Curtis  was  a  request  to  suspend  the  order  of  mili- 
tary assessments  (of  August  28,  1862),  levying  baU 
a  million  of  dollars  on  secessionists  and  Southern 
sympathizers  of  Bt  Louis  County,  to  be  *^used 
in  arming,  clothing^  and  subsisting  the  EnroDed 

seiMfliid.  Militia  when  in  active  service,  and  in  providing  for 
^xyTvtJ'  those  families  of  militiamen  and  volunteers  which 

voLzm.,  2inght  be  left  destitute."  Heaskedhimat  the  same 
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time  to  make  out  and  send  him  a  statement  of  facts 
pertinent  to  the  question,  with  his  opinion  upon  it. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  President  gave  still  more 
explicit  directions  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  tbis 
and  other  pending  questions.  On  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  be  wrote  to  General  Ourtis  as  follows: 

I  am  having  a  good  deal  of  tronble  with  Missouri 
matters,  and  I  now  sit  down  to  write  you  particularly 

about  it.  Olio  olass  of  friends  believe  in  greater  severity 
and  another  iu  greater  leniency  in  regard  to  arrests, 
banishments,  aud  assessments.  As  usual  iu  such  cases, 
each  qoertions  the  othet's  motives.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  insisted  that  Qoveroor  Gamblers  Umonism,  at  most,  is 
not  better  than  a  secondary  spring  of  action ;  that  Ilimk- 
erisra  and  a  wish  for  political  influence  stand  before 
UTiionisni  with  hini.  Ou  the  other  liand,  it  is  urfrod  that 
arrests,  banishments,  and  assossnu  iits  are  made  uture  for 
private  malice,  reveuge,  aud  pecuniary  interest  than  for 
the  pnblic  good.  This  morning  I  was  told  by  a  gentle- 
man, who,  I  have  no  donbti  beUeves  whst  he  says,  that  in 
one  ease  of  assessments  for  $10,000,  the  different  persons 
who  paid  compared  receipts,  and  found  they  had  paid 
$.•^0,0(10  Tf  tins  bo  tnu'.  t}io  inference  is  that  the  collect- 
ing agents  inx^keted  the  odd  twenty  thousand  dollars.  And 
true  or  not  in  the  instance,  nothing  but  the  sternest  neces- 
sity can  justify  the  making  snd  maintaining  of  a  system 
so  liable  to  snoh  abases.  DoabtleBS,  the  neoessity  for 
the  making  of  the  system  in  Missonri  did  exist;  and 
whether  it  continues  for  the  maintenance  of  it,  is  now  a 
practical  and  very  important  qut^stion.  Some  days  ago 
Governor  Gamble  telegraplu'd  nio,  asking  that  the  as- 
sessments outside  of  St.  Louis  County  might  be  sus- 
pended, as  they  already  have  been  within  it;  and  this 
morning  sll  the  Members  of  Gongress  here  from  Missonri 
but  one,  lay  a  paper  before  me  asking  the  same  thing. 
Now,  my  belief  is  that  Governor  Gamble  is  an  honest  and 
true  man,  not  less  so  than  yourself;  that  you  and  he 
could  confer  together  on  this,  aud  other  Missouri  ques- 
tions, with  great  advantage  to  the  public;  that  each 
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CH.  xvin.  knows  something  which  the  other  does  not,  and  that  act- 
(Copy     ing  together,  yoa  ooo2d  aboat  double  your  stock  ci  per- 
Govwwir  tmeiit  information.  May  I  not  hope  that  yon  and  he  will 
^HiSiy  attempt  thist    I  could  at  once  safely  do  (or  yon  could 
"^^^^^y     without  me)  whatever  you  and  he  agree  upon. 
'r.     There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  you  should  not  agree. . . 

Fmtt  XL. 

m.  w, »  General  Curtis  held  the  interview  with  Governor 
Gainble  as  the  President  suggested,  and  his  answer 
needs  to  be  quoted  in  part  to  show  the  Governor's 
general  policy  and  ieeiiug  as  well  as  his  own. 

In  my  interview  with  Gtovemor  Gamble,  and  in  xeler- 
enoe  to  persons  charging  him  with  selfish  and  ambidons 

motives,  and  doubts  as  to  his  fidelity,  the  Governor  ex- 
pressed his  reprrets,  and  evinced  generous  sentiments  of 
loyalty.  He  said,  what  is  true,  there  is  too  much  disposi- 
tion now  to  impeach  everyhody.  1  think  with  you  that 
Governor  Gamble  is  loyal,  and  I  do  not  see  any  occasion  for 
ns  to  diif  er,  except  it  may  be  as  to  some  measnrea.  Bnt 
even  upon  these  I  do  not  tiiink  difficulty  will  arise  between 
us.  He  goes  for  you  and  onr  country  and  some  of  your 
measures.  I  go  for  all.  In  regard  to  county  as!?ossuient«, 
he  withdrew  his  Enrolled  Militia  publicly.  I  am  checking 
them  quietly.  Our  Union  men  are  much  opposed  to  re- 
straint in  their  pursuit  of  rebels,  especially  in  the  country 
where  our  friends  have  been  persecuted,  and  where  the 
assessments  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  men  killed  by  the  rebels.  There  may  be 
frauds,  such  as  you  name,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  should  linve 
had  news  of  it.  No  assessment  committee  could  commit 
such  a  fraud  as  you  name  witii  impunity.  The  calcula- 
tion, I  presume,  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  men  are 
asseaed  on  the  value  of  their  property,  wheresa  the 
assessments  aare  made  on  a  compound  ratio  of  property 
and  disloyalty.  The  assessments  on  persona  for  crimes 
committed  in  a  neighborhood  are  considered  a  great  re- 
straint on  rebels  who  have  encouraged  bands  of  rcl^cls, 
and  our  friends  fenr  that  they  will  suffer  if  such  restraints 
are  takeu  off.  I  am  implored  not  to  remove  them.  I 
have  eamest  petitions  andletkem  innumerable  coming  in, 
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urging  me  to  allow  assessments  to  proceed.  The  comity  cb.  zthl 
assessments  are  all  made  by  local  oommanders,  who 
claim  that  they  understand  their  local  difficulties  better 
than  I  can.  I  therefore  move  cautiously  and  quietly,  so 
as  to  avoid  any  new  inspiration  of  rebel  courage.  On 
matters  eoneerning  the  deerree  and  direction  of  force 
against  rebels,  I  am  appealed  to  as  the  supposed  head  of 
military  power  in  this  vicinity.  On  oomplaiuts  of  too 
miiek  severity,  the  Governor  and  Yonr  Bxeelleiu^  are 
appealed  to,  and  we  do  not,  therefore^  eitiier  of  xm, 
always  see  both  sides.  As  to  banishments,  the  Governor 
goos  further  than  I  do  on  that  Hul)jcct,  although  we 
might  differ  as  to  particuhir  eases.  Most  of  the  banish- 
ments have  been  made  as  a  commutation  for  imprison-  laSSoiiu 
ments  determined  by  military  commissions  or  local  com-  "'*V.*ii"'' 
manders,  and  In  all  Inetanoes  wnere  the  eommimity 
seems  to  think  it  aafe,  I  try  to  proenre  a  release.  vv^«.4^ 

In  immediate  coDnection  with  the  question  of 
military  assessments,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  the 
general's  explanation  of  the  system  of  militaiy 
provost-marshals,  as  one  of  the  agencies  of  mili- 
tary government  and  administration  in  Missouri: 

The  pTOvost-marahal  system  is  not  of  my  planting  or  um> 
growth,  but  is  now  so  old,  deep-rooted,  and  widespread  it 
cannot  be  summarily  diq;KMed  of  without  danger  of  losses 

and  disasters.  It  bepfan  in  GoiuTnl  Fn'^niont's  adminis- 
tration. .  .  General  IlaHeck  had  given  the  system  a  head 
by  creating  a  provost- marshal- general,  and  issued  some 
orders  devolving  specific  duties  on  these  fanctionarieSy 
and,  by  a  kind  of  common  understanding,  provost-mar' 
shals  took  charge  of  prisoner^  watched  contraband  trader 
diseovered  and  arrested  spies,  found  out  rebel  camps,  and 
pursued  and  arrester!  th  '  rpbi  l^  in  their  neighborhoods 
They  operate  with  vohintef  i  s.  militia,  and  police  force, 
just  as  cireumstauees  require,  and  in  Southern  Iowa  and 
large  districts  of  Missouri,  where  recruiting  guerrilla 
agents  strive  to  organize  their  bands,  they  are  the  only 
stationary,  permanent  official  sentinels,  who  keep  me  ad* 
yised  and  gmod  the  public  safely.  PaUieami%  prisoners^ 
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CB.  JYUL  oontraband  property,  and  forfeited  bonds  are  held  by  them 
and  properly  disposed  of,  and  immediate  discharge  would 
create  loss  and  confusion  where  everything  is  now  quiet 
and  secure.  .  .  1  regret  that  I  nni  thus  forced  to  defend 
a  system  I  never  did  approve  and  have  often  condemned. 
I  could  not  And  either  statute  or  military  law  to  rest  it 
npon.  I  have  not  appointed  one,  except  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  the  provost-maniiAl-generBl ;  bat  the  qrstem  has  started 
and  grown  np  from  surrounding  necessities;  it  is  now 
working  very  extensively  and  qnite  harmoniously,  and  I 
believe  it  must  in  some  shape  pontinued  duririfj  ihr^ 
wnr.  Whou  a  nation  is  at  war,  war  (  x-ists  everywhere, 
aud  we  must  have  some  sort  of  niiiit-urv  representatives 
wherever  military  offenses  can  be  committed.  It  costs  too 
much  to  keep  stationary  troops  everywherey  but  without 
SSSion!  "oxs^  offloers  as  I  i&y  trust  and  constantly  employ  in 

u&!°  w.'k  6^c<7  county  of  this  State  and  in  yarious  parts  of  my  de- 

^pir?  i/' "  P^^^™^^^^^  ^  must  have  many  more  troops  m  actual  service 

pp.  M»  tf.  in  Missouri. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  fair  show  of  argament 
made  by  Carti%  the  President  followed  his  more 
liberal  inclination  already  indicated  in  his  letter  of 
January  5,  which,  indeed,  was  with  him  a  constant 
motive  of  action.  On  the  20th  of  January  he  made, 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  general  order  to 
Stanton,    Buspciid  until  further  instruction ss  all  a<itiou  upon 
j^*^,    assessments  for  damages,  not  merely  in  St.  Louis, 
Vol.  XX  I?;  but  in  the  whole  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  system 

I'art  II.  »  i» 

p.  w."'    was  not  thereafter  revived. 

While  with  the  progress  of  the  war  local  military 
questions  were  finding  either  a  practical  or  official 
solution,  and  were,  on  the  whole,  diminishing  in 
magnitude,  a  growing  subject  of  irritation  and  dis- 
cord presented  itself  in  the  question  of  emancipa- 
tion. Brought  into  sudden  activity  by  Fremont's 
proclamation  of  August  30, 1861,  it  had  since  then 
remained  a  peimanent  issue.  Not  only  the  Presi- 
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dent's  rovooation  of  that  military  decree  but  the  ob>  xvm. 
later  order,  No.  3,  of  General  Halleck,  had  been 
yigorously  opposed  and  denoonced  by  the  more 
impatient  and  extreme  antislaveiy  sentiment  of 
Missonri,  for  which  the  German  population  of  the 
State  formed  a  nnclens,  important  in  nmubers  and 
influential  in  intelligence  and  zeaL  With  President 
Lincoln'b  proposition  of  compensated  abolishment, 
made  to  Ck)ngres8  in  March,  1862,  the  whole  subject 
assumed  a  new  prominence;  though  as  yet  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  in  the  State  at  Uoge  was 
apparently  averse  to  the  proposition. 

In  the  State  Convention  of  Missouri,  whic  h  met 
Juno  2,  tho  subject  was  taken  up  and  ,l  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bi eckinridgo  pro\iding  that  all  Jime«.i86a. 
negroes  l)orn  in  slavery  in  the  State  after  January 
1,1865,  siiould  be  wiavesuntil  they  arrived  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  ago,  and  no  longer,  unless  sooner  per- 
manently removed  from  the  State;  and  pro\ading 
also  for  accepting  the  offer  of  Congress,  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  of  compensation  to  the 
State  and  through  it  to  the  owners;  and  for  a  vote  »conr^ 
of  the  people  of  Missouri  to  accept  or  reject  the  or-  ^^Si^» 
dinance.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
members  of  a  Convention  elected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion  would  be  ready  to  act  affirmatively 
on  a  matter  not  only  proposing  so  radical  a  change, 
but  one  still  involved  in  such  angry  controversy, 
and  especially  at  the  moment  of  a  threatened  guer-  'iSSfSt 
rilla  outbreak.  The  bill  was  summarily  laid  upon  *"mSE*'*' 
the  table  by  a  vote  of  52  to  19. 

It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  Conservatives, 
before  final  adjournment^  that  the  course  of  the 
majority  had  been  a  little  abrupt.   Six  days  after 
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CH.  xvm  this  action,  Governor  Ganililo  sent  the  Convention 
a  special  message  referring  to  the  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  offering  aid  to  States,  as  a  proposition  of 
unexampled  liberality,  calling  for  a  polite  response  ; 
and  snggestiDg  that  the  action  of  the  Couventioa 
might  be  represented  as  rudely  discourteous  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  and  would,  without  doubt, 
be  so  misrepresented  as  to  excite  a  hostile  feeling 
to  the  State  among  all  those  in  authority  who 
favored  emancipation,  and  thus  injuriously  affect 
the  interests  of  the  State;  and  he  suggested  a 
response  that  the  people,  in  choosing  the  Con- 
vention, never  intended  or  imagined  that  body 
would  act  on  such  a  question.  Accordingly,  on 
mi.  June  14,  a  resolution  was  adopted  (37  to  23), 
"That  while  a  majority  of  this  Convention  have 
not  felt  authorized  to  take  action  with  respect  to 
the  gi'ave  and  delicate  questions  of  private  right 
and  public  poliey  presented  by  said  resolution,  yet 
"OonvvB-  ^tis  body  desii  t  s  to  recognize  the  liberality  (lis- 
oeedingB,-  played  by  the  Uovornment  of  the  United  States, 
pJfSblS.  and  to  express  its  profound  appreciation  thereof." 

While  the  members  of  the  Convention  were  thus 
veiling  their  dread  of  the  dangerous  topic  in  safe 
ofSeial  phraseology^,  a  popular  undercurrent  was 
manifesting  a  substantial  and  practical  interest  in 
it,  wrought  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  daily  events. 
On  the  16th  of  June  there  came  together  at  Jeffer- 
son City  a  mass  convention  of  the  more  progressive 
politicians  of  Missouri,  numbering  about  175  dele- 
gates, from  some  eighteen  counties*  "Wbile  the  rep* 
resentation  was  small  as  to  geographical  area,  it  was 
important  in  personal  and  party  influence.  The 
primary  object  of  the  gathering  was  to  organize  for 
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the  fall  election;  and,  seizing  upon  this  question  ca.  xvul 
as  the  most  available  and  pertiuent  issue,  they 
adopted  resolutions  bringing  the  matter  of  com- 
pensated emancipation  before  the  people ;  favoring 
gradual  emancipatiou,  to  be  so  initiated  as  not  to 
injure  pecuniarily  any  loyal  citiz<  ii  or  occasion 
violent  disruption  of  social  relations ;  adding  that 
the  General  Government,  by  offer  of  aid,  ha<l  re- 
lieved Missouri  of  all  constitational  and  financial 
embarrassment,  and  that  the  next  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  should  take  measures  to  avaQ 
itself  of  the  offered  aid.  Still  the  new  idea  was  one 
confronted  hy  such  seeming  obstacles  in  the  tradi- 
tions, habits,  and  material  interests  of  the  people, 
that  for  the  time  it  gained  adherents  slowly. 
When,  on  the  12th  of  July,  President  Lincoln 
once  more  urged  upon  the  Bepresentatires  of  the 
border  slave  States  in  Washington  his  plan  of  com- 
pensated abolishment,  most  of  the  Missouri  Con- 
gressmen refused  to  entertain  the  i)roject:  Senator 
Robert  Wilson  and  Representatives  James  S.  Rol- 
lins, William  A.  Hall,  and  TlKjnias  L.  Price,  Union- 
ists, and  Representative  John  S.  Phelps,  Democrat, 
in  their  reply  to  the  President,  pronounced  them- 
selves dcf'idedly  against  "  the  proposition  in  its 
present  impalpable  form  " ;  while  Senator  John  B. 
Henderson,  Unionist,  and  Representative  John  W. 
Noell,  Democrat,  promised  to  recommend  it  to  the 
fair  consideration  of  their  constituents. 

Before  further  important  action  occurred.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  preliminary  emancipation  proclama- 
tion of  September  22,  1862,  carried  the  question 
forward  to  a  point  of  advancement  not  looked  for 
by  either  advocates  or  opponents  of  the  measure  in 
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OB.  XYHL  that  State.  From  that  time  onward  the  issue  was 
paramount  in  Missouri  as  elsewhere ;  not  alone  by 
>Mi  the  President's  action  of  September  22,  but  yet 
more  innuentially  by  his  promised  action  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1863.  It  was  these  military  decrees  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  which  lifted  the  emancipation  part^  in 
Missonri  into  a  prominence  and  power  for  which  it 
would  vainly  have  labored  without  them.  Thus 
reenforeed  that  party  at  the  general  election  of 
November  4,  1862,  gained  a  decided  majority  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  Of  the  nine 
Congressmen  elected,  six  were  avowed  emancipa- 
tionists, while  a  month  later  the  emancipation  can- 
cydop®.  didate  for  Speaker  of  the  lower  House  was  chosen 

dla,"  1803, 

P.OM.  by  67  agaiiifet  42.  In  his  annual  message  to  the 
Legislature,  Governor  Gamble  declared  liis  prefer- 
ence for  a  system  of  free  over  slave  labor,  and 
•  recommended  a  modified  plan  of  gradual  einnTiei- 
pation ;  though  he  thought  that  the  Legislature 
lacked  constitutional  power  covering  the  full  de- 
tails of  the  scheme. 

These  manifestations  of  Missouri  sentiment  also 
served  to  set  in  motion  another  agency  which  had 
no  inconsiderable  effect  in  advancing  still  further 
the  great  drift  of  political  change  the  8tate  was 
undergoing ;  and  we  shall  better  understand  it  by 
recurring  for  a  moment  to  Preddent  Lincoln^policy 
of  compensated  abolishment  His  special  message 
of  March  6^  1862,  recommending  pecuniary  aid  to 
such  States  as  would  voluntarily  emancipate  their 
slaves,  had  been  indorsed  by  the  joint  resolution 
which  Cougi'ess  passed  on  March  11  and  April  2, 
18(j2.  Further  practical  legislation  was  also  pro- 
posed. A  joint  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
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Seiiat*'  (Alarcli  10)  to  gruiii  aid  to  the  Slates  of  ch.  xvm. 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  this  being  probably  npuu 
a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Lincoln  that  such  a  movement 
could  be  more  easily  begun  in  the  smaller  hlavo 
States.  In  tlie  House  of  Representatives  the  sul>- 
ject  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  White  of  Indiana,  at 
whose  instance  a  select  committee  on  emancipa- 
tion, consisting  of  nine  members,  a  majority  of 
whom  were  from  border  slave  States,  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  14th  of  April,^  and  tlus  committee 
on  the  16th  of  July  reported  a  oompreh^sive  bill 
authorizing  the  President  to  give  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  each  slave  to 
any  one  of  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Yir- 
ginia,  Kentncky,  Tennessee,  and  Missonri  that 
might  adopt  immediate  or  giadoal  emancipation. 
Bat  as  no  popular  response  came  from  any  of  these 
States,  and  particularly  as  tiieir  delegations  in 
Congress,  in  their  interviewB  with  the  President, 
either  opposed  the  scheme  or  only  entertained  it  to 
the  extent  of  a  willingness  to  consult  their  constit- 
uents, neither  House  of  Congress  a.t  that  session 
took  iurther  action. 

When  Congress  met  on  the  first  day  of  December, 
1862,  such  of  the  Miss(  >uri  delegates  as  in  the  previous 
July  were  only  wiiliug  to  signify  a  hopeful  promise, 
now  folt  themselves  justified  by  the  popular  Novem- 
ber vote  to  take  up  and  advocate  with  energy  the 

1  ''On  tha  14<li  of  April,  tbe  Lehman  of  PonnBylTania,  C.  L. 

8peakpr  annonnc^ri  n*-'  the  select  T;.   T^rnry  of  >fnryland,   K.  V. 

committee  on  the  subject  of  grad-  Whalej  of  Virginia,  James  F. 

xaA  emaneipRtloik  in  the  slave-  Wtlwm  of  Iowa,  8«mQol  L.  Cu«7 

holding    States :    Moanrs.    Al-  of  Kentucky,   and  Antlrew  J, 

bert  S.  White  of  Indiana,  Francis  Clements  of  Tennessee." — Ht»nry 

P.  Blair  of  Missouri,  George  P.  Wilson,    Antislavery  Measures 

Fisher  of  Delawafo,  WDliaiB  E.  in  GongrcM,''  p.  296. 
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GB.  xniL  Plreaident^s  scheme.  Aeoordingly  Senator  Hender- 
iMi.  ioiii  on  December  10,  and  BepresentatiYe  KoeU,  on 
Decemlier  11,  gave  notice  of  bills  to  aid  the  State 
of  Missouri  in  compensated  emancipation.  It  would 
appear,  howeyer,  that  these  gentlemen  acted  with- 
out agreement,  for  the  bill  of  the  former  named 
$20,000,000  as  the  sum  to  be  appropriated,  and  that 
of  the  latter  only  $10,000,000.  The  House  biU 
naming  $10,000,000  was  passed  on  January  6,  1863, 
by  a  vote  of  78  to  46,  and  sent  to  the  Senn  te,  where  it 
superseded  the  Senate  bill.  The  diseussioii  of  it  was 
priucipally  about  the  amount  proper  to  be  ]  iai(l,  ^fr. 
Henderson  still  pleadinc^  eloquently  for  his  original 
proposition  of  $20,000,000.  The  President's  inter- 
est in  this  Congressional  legislation  is  sufficiently 
manifested  by  the  following  telegram,  which  he  sent 
to  G^eral  Curtis  at  St.  Louis  about  this  time  :  "  I 
understand  there  is  considerable  trouble  with  the 
ujuio\n  fl^vos  in  Missouri.  Please  do  your  best  to  keep 
^mi!^o!'  peace  on  the  question  for  two  or  three  weeks,  by 
v^xxil;  which  time  we  hope  to  do  something  here  towards 
iK.aoL '  settling  the  question  iu  MissourL"  A  compromise 
was  reached  when,  on  February  7,  an  amendment 
was  proposed  in  the  Senate  fixing  the  amount  at 
$15,000,000,  and  in  this  form  it  passed  that  body  on 
February  12,  1803,  yeas  23,  nays  18.  When  this 
came  back  to  the  House  its  select  committee  on 
emancipation  could  not  report  the  new  measure 
until  FeV»niary  25,  By  this  time  the  sessioii  was 
nearly  at  an  end.  Three  of  the  Missouri  Repre- 
sentatives, William  A.  Hall,  Ellijah  H.  Norton,  and 
Thomas  L.  Price,  strongly  pro-slavery,  and  two  of 
whom  had  failed  of  reelection  iu  the  recent  pop- 
ular change,  still  stubbornly  opposed  emancipation 
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in  general  and  the  pending  measure  in  particular,  oa.  xvm. 
Their  opposition,  aided  by  Yallandigham  and  the 
dilatory  parliamentary  tactics  of  the  Democratic 
minority,  served  to  prevent  its  reaching  a  vote.  It 
remained  among  the  unfinished  business  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  in  the  swiftly  moving  current  of  national 
affairs  no  chance  of  its  adoption  ever  returned. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  was  also  debated  in  the 
Missouri  Legislature,  where,  however,  no  decided 
action  of  any  kind  was  reached*  TMs  was  perhaps 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  complicated  by 
a  personal  contest  over  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  pending  in  that  body.    As  with  evory- 
thiug  else  in  Missouri,  the  President's  intervention 
was  also  invoked  in  this  contest.    On  January?, 
Mr.  B.  Gratz  Brown,  a  leader  of  the  Radicals,  tele- 
graphed him :  "  Does  the  Administration  desire  my 
defeat;  if  not,  why  are  its  appointees  here  working  to^Sooia, 
for  that  end  ? "  Mr.  Liucohi,  unmovml  by  the  im-  Mk 
pertinence  of  the  inquiry,  answered  quietly : "  Yours 
of  to-day  just  received.  The  Administration  takes 
no  part  between  its  friends  in  Missouri,  of  whom  I,  uiMMiDto 
at  least,  consider  you  one,  and  I  have  never  before  jaaTub. 
had  an  intimatiou  that  api>ointee6  there  were  in-  ^^^f^"  * 
teifering,  or  were  inclined  to  inteTfere.**  But  the  ' 
embitterment  had  abready  become  such  that  the 
Legislature  adjourned  its  session  without  effecting 
an  election.  Again,  on  the  16th  of  April,  we  find  tiie 
President  answering  one  of  the  complaining  Rad- 
icals, who  were  determined  to  hold  him  responsible 
for  all  their  local  discord:  "In  answer  to  the  within 
question,  *  Shall  we  be  sustained  by  you  f '  I  have 
to  answer  that  at  the  bejrinning  of  the  Administra- 
tion I  appointed  one  whom  I  understood  to  be  an 
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CH.  xvin.  editor  of  the  *  Democrat '  to  bo  postmaster  at  St. 

Louis — the  best  office  iu  my  gift  within  Missouri. 
Soon  after  this,  our  friends  at  St.  Louis  must  needs 
break  into  factions,  the  ^  Democrat'  being,  in  my 
opinion,  justly  chargeable  with  a  full  share  of  the 

w^^dntfl?  blame  for  it.   I  have  stoutly  tried  to  keep  out  of 

u£i  &  the  quarrel,  and  so  mean  to  do." 

A  month  previous  the  President  had  already 
sought  a  remedy  for  the  Missouri  quarrel  m  a 

^       ohauge  of  the  ndlitaiy  commander.  On  the  10th 

Mu^Ho,  of  March  an  order  was  issued  relieving  General 

^t  Jtiu'*  appointing  Cleneral  ES.  V.  Sumner  to 

9-  u>- '  command  in  Ids  place.  This  might  have  proved 
an  acceptable  substitution,  for  Sumner's  well- 
known  antislavery  feelings  would  have  secured 
bim  the  oonfidenee  of  the  Radicals,  while  liis  pm- 
dent  firmness  of  character  might  have  kept  him 
free  from  charge  of  partisanship,  but  the  transfer 
was  frustrated  by  his  suddon  death,  which  occurred 

Marcb^iasa.  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  at  Syracuse,  New 
York,  on  his  way  to  St.  Louis  to  ent^r  upon  this 
important  command. 
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THE  BDIOT  OF  vwmntiM 

IN  his  proliminary  proclamation  of  vSeptember  cuat.xix. 
22,  President  Lincoln  had  a.miouuced  his  iu-  vm. 
tentioQ  to  urge  once  more  upon  Congress  the  pol- 
icy of  compensated  abolishment.  Accordingly,  his 
annual  tim -sage  of  December  1,  1862,  was  iu  great 
part  devott'd  to  a  discussion  of  this  question. 
"  Without  slavery,''  he  premised,  "  the  rebellion 
could  never  have  existed  ;  without  slavery  it  could 
not  continue."  His  argument  presented  anew, 
with  broad  pro|>l)etic  forecast,  the  folly  of  dis- 
miioiif  the  brilliant  destiny  of  the  republic  as  a 
single  nation,  the  safety  of  building  with  wise 
statesmanship  upon  its  coming  population  and 
wealth.  He  stated  that  hy  the  ktw  of  increase 
shown  in  the  census  tables,  the  oountry  might  ex- 
pect to  number  over  two  hundred  millions  of  people 
in  lees  than  a  century.  And  we  will  reach  this, 
too,**  he  continued,  if  we  do  not  ourselves  relin- 
quish the  chance,  by  the  folly  and  evils  of  disunion, 
or  by  long  and  exhausting  war  spriuging  from  the 
only  great  element  of  national  discord  among  us. 
While  it  earmot  be  foreseen  exactly  how  much  one 
huge  example  of  secession,  breeding  lesser  ones 
indefinitely,  would  retard  population,  civilization, 
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our.ziz.  and  proflpeiity,  no  one  can  doubt  tbat  the  extent 
of  it  would  be  very  great  and  injurious.  The  pro- 
poeed  emaneipation  would  shorten  the  war,  per- 
petuate peace,  insnie  this  increase  of  pc^folation 
and,  proportionately,  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Witii  these  we  should  pay  all  the  emancipatioii 
would  eost^  together  with  our  other  debt^  easier 
than  we  should  pay  our  other  debt  without  it." 
vm.  He  therefore  recommended  that  Congress  should 
propose  to  the  Leglslaiuies  of  the  several  States 
a  constitutional  amendment,  consisting  of  three 
articles,  namelj' :  one  providing  corapcnsation  in 
bonds  for  f^very  State  which  should  alndish  slavery 
before  the  year  1900 ;  another  securing  freedom  to 
all  slaves  who  during  the  rebellion  had  enjoyed 
actual  freedom  by  the  chances  of  war — also  pro- 
viding compensation  to  loyal  owners;  the  third  au- 
thorizing Congress  to  provide  for  colonization.  The 
message  continued: 

The  plan  ooonsting  of  these  articles  is  recommended, 

not  but  that  a  restoration  of  the  national  authority  wonld 

be  accepted  without  its  adoption.  Nor  will  the  war,  nor 
procef'<linL'«  nndf-r  tho  proclamation  of  September  22, 
1862,  Htayed  because  of  the  reeonmi^'ndatiou  of  this 
plan.  Its  timely  adoptiou,  I  duubt  not,  would  bring  res- 
toratioiii  and  thereby  stay  both.  And,  notwithstanding 
this  pUin,  the  xeeommendiAtion  that  Gongrees  provide  by 
law  for  compenaating  any  Stat(>  which  may  adopt  eman- 
cipation before  this  plan  shall  liave  been  acted  upon  is 
hereby  earnestly  renewed.  Sudi  wcmhl  1k'  only  an  ad- 
vance pat't  of  the  plan,  and  the  same  argunituts  apply  to 
both.  This  plan  is  recommended  as  a  means,  not  in 
exclusion  of,  but  additional  to,  all  others  for  restoring 
and  preserving  the  national  authority  throughout  the 
Union.  .  .  The  plan  is  proposed  as  pennanent  oonsti- 
tational  law.  It  cannot  become  sneh  without  the  cod- 
enrrenee  of,  flraty  two-thirds  of  CongresSy  and,  afterwsrda^ 
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three-fourths  of  the  States.  The  requisite  three-fourths  chap.xiz. 
of  the  States  will  neeessarily  inehide  seven  of  the  slave 
States.  Their  ooncurrence,  if  obtained,  will  give  assor- 
ance  of  their  severaUy  adopting  emancipation  at  no  vety 
distant  day  upon  the  new  constitutional  terms.  This 
assurance  would  end  the  struggb  mow  and  save  the 
Umoii  forever.  .  .  We  can  succeed  only  by  concert.  It 
is  not,  "  Can  any  of  us  imagine  better  t "  but,  "  Can  we 
all  do  better  Ol^ect  whatsoever  is  possible,  stiU  the 
question  reeors,  **  Can  we  do  better  f  The  dogmas  of 
tiie  qidet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  The 
occasion  i.s  piled  hi^li  with  diflficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
the  occasion.  As  our  r-iso  i^^  iv^x,  so  we  must  think  anew 
and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthral  ourselves,  and  then 
we  shall  save  our  country. 

FeDow-eitifleni^  we  oannot  escape  history.  We,  of  this 
Congress,  and  this  Administration,  will  be  remembered 
in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  signifloance,  or  in- 
significance,  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery 
trial  throngh  which  we  pass  will  li^ht  us  down,  in  honor 
or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generatiou.  We  say  we  are  for 
the  Union.  The  world  will  not  forget  that  we  say  this. 
We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world  knows  we 
do  know  how  to  save  it  We — even  we  here — hold  the 
power,  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom 
to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free  —  honorable 
alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve.  We  sh»ll 
nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last,  best  hope  of  <  ai  th. 
Other  means  may  succeed,  this  could  not  fail.  The  way  Anmiai 
is  plain,  peaceful,  generous,  just  —  a  way  which,  if  fol- 
lowed,  the  world  will  forever  applaud,  and  God  mnst  for-  ^ ' 
ever  bless. 

No  immediate  action  followed  this  patriotic  ap- 
peal. No  indications  of  reviving  unionism  were 
manifested  in  the  distinctively  rebel  States.  No 
popular  expression  of  a  willingness  to  abandon 
slavery  and  accept  compensation  came  from  the 
loyal  border  slave  States,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  qual- 
ified way  from  Missouri,  where  the  emancipation 
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the  quarrel  which  divided  the  Unionists  of  that 
State.  Thus  the  month  of  December  wore  away,  sm. 
and  the  day  approached  when  it  became  necessary 
for  the  President  to  execute  the  announcement  of 
emancipation  made  in  his  preliminary  proclama- 
tion of  September  22.  That  he  was  ready  at  the 
appointed  time  is  shown  by  an  entry  in  the  diary 
of  Secretary  Welles:  "At  the  meeting  to-day 
[December  30,  18G2],  the  President  read  the  draft 
of  his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  invited  criti- 
cism, and  finally  directed  that  copies  t^liould  be 
furnished  to  each.  It  is  a  good  and  well  pre- 
pared paper,  hut  I  suggested  that  a  part  of  tho 
sentence  marked  in  {)eiicil  be  omitted.  Chase  ad- 
vised that  fractional  parts  of  States  ought  not  to 
be  exempted.  In  this  I  think  he  is  right,  and  so 
'  stated.  Practically  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
freeing  parts  of  States  and  not  freeing  others  —  a 
clashing  between  central  and  local  authorities."  nS!^ 

It  wiU  b^  remembered  that  when  the  President 
proposed  emancii>ation  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  un, 
again  when  he  announced  emancipation  on  the  22d 
of  September,  he  informed  his  Cabinet  that  he  had 
decided  the  main  matter  for  himself  and  that  he 
asked  their  advice  only  upon  subordinate  points. 
In  now  taking  up  the  subject  for  the  third  and 
tiiial  review  there  was  neither  doubt  nor  hesitation 
in  regard  to  the  central  policy  and  act  about  to  be 
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GHAv.xix.  eonsommatecL  But  there  were  aevml  important 
minor  questions  upon  wMoli,  as  before,  he  wished 
the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  and  it  was  to  present 

these  in  concise  form  for  discassion  that  he  wrote 

his  draft  and  furnished  each  of  tliem  a  copy  on  the 
MM.  30th  of  December,  as  Mr.  Welles  relates.  This 
draft,  omitting  its  mere  routine  pln-aseolog^j^  and 
quotations  from  the  former  proclamation,  continued 
as  follows : 

Now  therefore,  I,  Abraham  T^inooln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  pr.wer  in  me  veste<l,  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  iha 
authority  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a 
proj>er  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressuig  said 
rel)ollion,  do  on  this  first  day  of  Jannar}',  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  himdrf  d  and  sixty-three, 
and  in  a^'cordauee  with  my  intention  bo  to  do,  publicly 
proclaimed  for  one  hundred  days  as  aforesaid,  order  and 
dedgnato  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  in  which  the 
people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  rebeUion  against 
the  United  States  the  following,  to  wit:  Arkansas,  Temt, 
LoniBiflpa»  except  the  Parishes  of 


MiBsissippiy  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  CazoUns, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  except  the  foriy-eigbt 
counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  tiie 
counties  of 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the  pnipose  afore- 
said, T  do  order,  and  deelnrr,  that  all  persons  lu'M  as 
slaves  within  said  designated  Stoto?^,  and  parts  of  States, 
are,  and  heiieeforward  forever  sludl  be  free;  and  that  the 
Executive  Governnieut  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof^  will  reoogniie 
and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  persons,  and  will  do  no 
act,  or  acts,  to  repress  ssid  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in 
any  suitable  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  aotual  free- 
dom. And  I  hereby  ai)peal  to  tho  pooph?  so  deelared  to 
be  free  to  abstain  from  all  disorder,  tumult,  and  violence, 
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nnleBBm  nMaBBaiy  self  •defense;  and  in  all  CMCSyirlieii  caw.xix. 

aUowed,  to  labor  f aithfoUy  for  wages. 

Aud  I  furtlier  declare,  and  make  known,  that  such 
persons  of  suitable  condition  will  be  reec  iM  d  into  the 
armed  service  of  the  Unitod  States  to  garrison  aud  defend 
fort8,  position6|  statiouu,  aud  other  places,  aud  to  man 
▼ewele  of  all  aorta  in  aaid  aervioe.  va. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  draft  presented  for  dis- 
cussion, in  addition  to  mere  verbal  criticism,  the 
question  of  defining  the  fractional  portions  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Louisiana  under  Federal  control  and  the 
yet  more  important  policy,  now  for  the  first  time 
announoed  by  the  President,  of  his  intention  to 
incorporate  a  portion  of  the  newly  liberated  slares 
into  the  armies  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Welles's  diary 
for  Wednesday,  December  31, 18G2,  thus  continuea: 

We  had  an  early  and  specdaL  Cabinet  meeting — 
oonvened  at  10  a.  m.  The  sabject  was  the  procla- 
mation of  to-morrow  to  emancipate  the  fllaves  in 
the  rebel  States  Sewaid  proposed  two  amend* 
menta.  One  included  mine^  and  one  enjoining  upon, 
instead  of  appealing  to,  those  emancipated  to  f  oiw 
bear  from  tmnnlt  Blair  had,  like  Seward  and 
myself,  proposed  the  omission  of  a  part  of  a  sen- 
tence and  made  other  suggestions  which  I  thonght 
improYements.  Ohase  made  some  good  criticisms  , 
and  proposed  a  felioitoiis  closing  sentence.  The 
President  took  the  suggestions,  written  in  order, 
and  said  he  would  complete  the  document.''  niy.'  m 

From  tbo  manuscript  letters  and  memoranda  we 
glean  more  fully  the  modifications  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  several  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  The  changes  suggested  in  Mr.  Seward's 
note  were  all  vei-bal,  were  three  in  number. 
First :  Following  the  declaration  that  "  the  Exec- 
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CHAP.xix.  utive  Goveinment  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Tiiilitary  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  viiU 
recoguize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  per- 
sons," he  proposed  to  omit  the  further  words  which 
had  been  used  in  the  September  proelamatiojiy 
and  will  do  no  act,  or  acts,  to  repress  said  pereonSy 
or  any  of  them,  in  any  suitable  efforts  they  may 
make  for  their  actual  freedom.''  Mr.  Welles  bad 
suggested  the  same  change.  Second:  The  next 
sentence^  wbieb  read,  "And  I  bereby  appeal  to 
tbe  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from 
all  disorder,*  etc,  Mr,  Seward  proposed  sbonld 
read,  "And  I  bereby  command  and  require  the 
people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all 
disorder,*  etc  Third:  Tbe  pbrase^  "and  in  all 
cases,  when  allowed,  to  labor  f aitbfuUy  for  wages,* 
he  proposed  should  read,  "and  I  do  recommend  to 

^iSSSSnf  them  in  aU  cases,  wben  allowed,  to  labor  fsithfully 
for  just  and  reasonable  wages.* 

The  criticisms  submitted  by  Mr.  Chase  were 
quite  long  and  full,  and  since  they  suggested  the 
most  distinctive  divergence  from  the  President's 
plan,  namely,  that  of  making  no  exceptions  of  frac- 
tional portions  of  States,  except  the  foi-ty-eight 
counties  of  West  Virginia,  his  letter  needs  to  be 
quoted  in  full: 

In  accordance  with  your  verbal  direction  of  yesterday 

I  mtxt  respectfully  submit  the  following  observntions  in 
respect  to  tho  draft  of  a  proclamfttion  desic-natiiig  the 
Stateiii  aud  parts  of  States  withia  which  the  proclamation 
of  September  1862,  is  to  take  effect  according  to  the 
terms  thereof. 

I.  It  seems  to  me  wisest  to  make  no  exception  eC  parts 
of  States  from  the  operation  of  the  proclamation  save  the 
forty-eipflit  <'<«iintics  designated  as  West  Viiginiak  My 
reasons  are  thet»e : 
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1.  Stu'h  {^xooptions  will  impiiir,  in  public  estimation,  Cbap.ZIX. 
thr  MMir  il  I  tluct  of  the  proclamation,  and  invite  censure 

whicla  It  would  be  well,  if  possible,  to  avoid. 

2.  Such  exceptions  must  necessarily  be  confined  to 
some  few  parishes  ftud  oottnties  ia  Louisiaiis and  Virgi aia, 
and  can  have  no  praotioally  useful  effect.  Through  the 
operation  of  various  acts  of  Congress  tlie  slaves  of  dis- 
loyal masters  in  tho5?e  parts  are  already  »  tifr;Hir'liisi.d,  and 
the  slaves  of  loyal  masters  are  prat:tieuliy  so.  St>nie  of 
the  latter  have  already  commenced  paying  wages  to  theii' 
laborers,  formerly  slaves;  and  it  is  to  be  feaved  that  if, 
by  these  exceptions,  slavery  is  praetieaUy  reestablished  in 
f^Tor  of  some  masters,  whfle  abolished  by  laws  and  by  the 
necessary  effect  of  military  occupation  as  to  others^  veiy 
senous  inconveniences  may  arise. 

H.  No  intimation  of  exceptions  of  this  kind  is  given  in 
the  September  proclamation,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
intimations  otherwise  given  have  been  taken  into  aooonnt 
by  those  who  have  participated  in  recent  elections,  or  that 
any  exceptionB  of  their  particnlar  localities  ore  desired  by 
them. 

II.  I  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  omit  from  the  pro- 
posed proclamation  the  declaration  that  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  do  no  act  to  repress 
the  enfranchised  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their 
actual  freedom.  This  dause  in  the  September  prodama- 
tion  has  been  widely  quoted  as  an  incitement  to  servile 
insurrection.  In  lien  of  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sham- 
ing these  misrepresentations,  I  think  it  wonld  be  well  to 
insert  some  such  clause  as  this:  ''not  encouraging  or 
countenancing,  however,  any  disorderly  or  lioentloas  con- 
dnei."  If  this  alteration  is  made,  the  appesl  to  the  en- 
slaved may,  properly  enough,  be  omitted.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  Tieeessary,  and  may  furnish  a  topic  to  the 
evil-disposed  fm-  censure  and  ridietde. 

IIL  I  think  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  rebellion  can 
in  no  way  be  so  certainly,  speedily,  and  economically  sup- 
pressed as  by  the  organised  military  force  of  the  loyal 
population  of  the  insurgent  regions,  of  whatever  com- 
plexion. In  no  way  can  irregnlar  violence  and  servile 
insnrreetion  be  so  surely  prevented  as  by  the  rejifnlar 
organization  and  regular  military  employment  of  those 
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CiBip.xix  who  might  otherwise  prohably  resort  to  raeh  eoarses. 

Sueli  or^nization  is  now  in  snccessfnl  progress,  and  the 
concurreut  testimony  of  all  connected  with  the  colored 
repiraents  iu  Loukiuna  and  South  Carolina  is  that  they 
ai'e  brave,  orderly,  and  efficient.  General  Butler  deekreb 
that  withoat  his  colored  regiments  he  oonld  not  hanre  at- 
tempted his  reoent  important  movements  in  the  Lafburche 
region ;  and  Qeneral  Saxton  bears  equally  explicit  testi- 
mony to  the  good  conduct  and  olBciency  of  the  colored 
troops  recently  sent  on  an  expedition  along  the  coast  of 
Georgia.  Considering  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  he  best  to  omit  from  the  proclamation  all  ref ere&ee 
to  themilitory  employment  of  the  enfranchised  popnlataoa, 
leaving  it  to  the  natural  course  of  things  alrrady  well 
begun ;  or  to  state  distinctly  that,  in  order  to  secure  the 
suppression  of  tlip  rebellion  witliont  servile  insnrrection 
or  licentious  inaruudingT  snch  numbers  of  the  population 
declared  free  as  may  be  touud  convenient  will  be  employed 
in  the  militaiy  and  naval  sarvioe  €i  the  United  StateSi 

Finally,  I  reBpectfolly  suggest,  that  on  an  oooasion  of 
such  interest,  there  can  be  no  jnst  imputation  of  affecta- 
tion apiinst  a  solemn  rorogrnition  of  responsibility  before 
men  and  before  God  j  and  that  some  suoh  close  as  follows 
will  be  proper : 

''And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  aet  of 
justice  warranted  by  the  Gonstitntion,  and  of  daty  de- 
^,,p  ^  manded  by  the  droumBtances  of  the  country,  I  invoke  the 
gbm^  considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor 
1M&  Mi  of  Almighty  God." 

It  is  not  remembered  whether  Mr.  Stanton,  See- 
tetaiy  of  War,  was  present  at  the  CSabinet  meeting^ 
Imt  he  appenn  to  have  left  no  written  memorandum 
of  hia  suggestions,  if  he  offered  any.  Stanton  was 
preeminently  a  man  of  action,  and  the  probabiHty 
is  that  he  agreed  to  the  President's  draft  without 
amendment.  The  Cabinet  also  lacked  one  member 
of  being  complete.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  had  lately  been  transferred  to  the  va- 
cant bench  of  the  United  States  District  Conrt  of 
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Indiana,  and  his  successor,  John  P.  Usher,  was  chap.ux. 
not  aj^pointed  until  about  a  week  after  the  date  of 
wbioh  we  write. 

The  memorandum  of  Mr.  Blair,  Postmaster-Gen-  x>eo.,ufi2. 
eral,  proposed  a  condensation  of  several  of  the 
paragraphs  in  the  President's  draft,  as  follows :  "  I 
do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  skives 
within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of  States 
shall  be  free ;  and  that  the  Elxecutive  Government 
of  the  United  States,  IncludiDg  the  military  and 
naval  authorities,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  said  persons.  And,  in  order  that  they 
may  render  all  the  aid  they  are  willing  to  give  to 
this  object  and  to  the  support  of  the  Gk)vernment, au- 
thority will  be  given  to  receive  them  into  the  service 
whenever  they  can  be  usefully  employed,  and  they 
may  be  armed  to  garrison  f ortSi  to  defend  positions 
and  stations,  and  to  man  vessels.  And  I  appeal  to 
them  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  freedom  by  fidel- 
ity and  diUgenoe  in  the  employments  which  may  be 
given  to  them,  by  the  observance  of  order,  and  by 
abstaining  from  all  violence  not  required  by  duty 
or  for  self-defense.  It  m  due  to  them  to  say  that 
the  conduct  of  large  numbers  of  these  people  since 
the  war  began  justifies  confidence  hi  their  fidelity  S""^ 
and  humanity  generally.'' 

The  memorandum  of  Attorney-General  Bates  is 
also  quite  full,  and  combats  the  recommendatiun  of 
Secretary  Chase  concerning  fractions  of  States. 

I  respeotfully  suggest  tiiat:  1.  The  President  iasnes 
the  proclamation  ''by  virtue  of  the  power  in  him  vested 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 

T'nited  States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion,"  etc, 
"and  as  a  proper  and  necessary  war  measure  for  sup> 
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aur;Xiz.  preMing  said  rebellioii.*'— Date,  Januaiy,  1863.  2.  It  is 
DecjUn.  done  in  accordance  with  the  first  proclamatioii  d  Septem- 
ber 22,  1862.  3.  It  distingaishes  between  States  and  parts 
of  States,  and  dcsi<:'Mate«  those  States  and  parts  of  States 
"  in  which  the  people  thereof,  r»:-f>pfctively,  are  this  day 
(Juuuary  1, 1863)  in  rebellion  agaiust  the  United  States." 

These  three  propositioDS  being  true,  I  think  tbej  oo^t 
to  be  foUowed  oiit»  without  ezeess  or  diminutioii,  bj 
action,  not  by  the  declaration  of  a  principle  nor  the 
establishment  of  a  h\w  for  the  future  trni dance  of  others. 
It  is  a  war  Tneasure  bv  the  Presiderit,  — a  matter  of  fact, 
— not  a  law  by  the  Legislature.  And  aij  to  what  is  j)rop<)>ed 
to  be  done  in  the  future  the  least  said  the  better.  Better 
leave  youzself  free  to  aet  in  the  emergendee  as  they  arise, 
with  as  few  embarrassing  committals  as  possible^ 
Whether  a  particular  State  or  part  of  a  State  is  or  is  n<^ 
in  netnal  rebellion  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  is  a 
sim{)ie  matter  of  faet  which  the  President  in  the  first  proc- 
lamation has  prumised  to  declare  in  the  record.  Of 
course  it  must  be  truly  declared.  It  is  no  longer  open  to 
be  determined  as  a  matter  of  poliey  or  prodenee  indepen- 
dently of  the  fact.  And  thb  applies  with  particular  force 
to  Virginia.  The  Eastern  Shore  of  Yirg^inia  and  the  region 
round  about  Norfolk  are  now  (December  31,  1S(>2)  more 
free  from  actual  rebellion  than  are  several  of  the  forty- 
eight  counties  spoken  of  as  West  Virginia,  if  the  latter 
be  exempt  from  the  proolamation,  so  also  ongbt  the 
former.  And  so  in  all  the  States  tiiat  are  considered  in 
parts.  The  last  ])aragraph  of  the  draft  I  consider  wholly 
usclesf?,  and  probably  injurious  —  hf'm  gf  a  needless  jiledge 
Rat<>f»,     of  future  action,  which  may  be  auite  as  well  done  without 

Mrinoran-  •  ,  »  •« 

dam.  MS.  as  With  the  pledge. 

In  rewriting  the  proclaination  for  signatare  Mr. 
Linooln  in  subBtance  followed  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  seyeral  members  of  the  Cabinet  as  to  mere 
verbal  improvements;  bnt^  in  regard  to  the  two 
important  changes  which  had  been  proposed,  he 
adhered  rigidly  to  his  own  draft.  He  could  not 
coiistjut  to  the  view  urged  by  Secretary^  Chase,  that 
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to  omit  the  exemption  of  fractional  parts  of  States  chjlf.xix. 
would  have  no  practical  btaiiiii^.  Tn  his  view  this 
would  t()uch  the  whole  underlying  theory  and  legal 
validity  of  his  act  and  ohaoge  its  essential  char- 
acter. The  second  proposition  favored  by  several 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  to  omit  any  declaration  of 
intention  to  enlist  the  freedmen  in  military  service, 
while  it  was  not  so  vital,  yet  partook  of  tiie  same 
general  effect  as  tending  to  weaken  and  discredit 
his  main  central  act  of  anthority. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  varions  manuscript  notes 
and  memoranda  which  his  Cabinet  advisers  brought 
him  on  the  31st  of  December,  and  during  that  after- 
noon and  the  following  morning  with  his  own  hand 
carefully  rewrote  the  entire  body  of  the  draft  of  the 
proclamation.  The  blanks  left  to  designate  frac- 
tional parts  of  States  he  filled  aocoiding  to  latest 
official  advices  of  military  limits;^  and  in  the  dos- 
ing paragraph  suggested  by  Chase  he  added,  after 
the  words  "warranted  by  the  Constitution,"  his 
own  important  qualifying  correction,  "  upon  mili- 
tary necessity." 

It  is  a  custom  in  the  Executive  Mansion  to  hold 
on  New  Year's  Day  an  official  and  public  reception, 
beginning  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which 
keeps  the  President  at  bis  pixt  in  the  Blue  Room 
until  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  hour  for  this  recep* 

1  The  fractioQal  parta  of  States  the  eity  of  New  Orleans  ;  in  th« 

exeapted  in  the   proclamation  Stete  of  Virginia,  the  forty-eight 

were  as  follows:  In  the  State  cotitifi^'s  designated  as  West Vir- 

of  Louisiana,  the  parishes  of  tit.  ginia,  and  also  the  ooundea  of 

Bemsidt  Flaqnemines,  Jeffenon,  Berkeley,  Amobwo,  Nortl»mp> 

St.  J  nhn  St.  Cliarles,  St.  JaTm  -;,  ton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Prin- 

AsceusioQ,  Assumption,    Terre  cess  Anne,  and  Norfolk,  includ- 

Bomie,  l^iom^  St  Mary,  St.  ing  tin  ettiM  of  Nonfolk  Mid 

Ifaitin,  MoA  OkImiib,  Inelading  Portsmontli. 
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tion  came  before  Mr.  Lincoln  had  entirely  fiTiislied  cbat.xuc. 
revising  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  prociamaiiou, 
and  lie  was  compelled  to  hurry  away  from  his  office 
to  frieiKlly  luuulshaking  and  festal  greeting  with 
the  rapidly  arriving  official  and  diplomatic  gnests. 
The  rigid  laws  of  etiquette  held  him  to  this  duty 
for  the  space  of  three  hours.  Had  actual  necessity 
required  it,  he  could  of  course  have  left  such  mere 
social  occupation  at  any  moment;  but  the  Presi- 
dent saw  no  occasion  for  precipitancy.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  probably  deemed  it  wise  that  the 
completion  of  this  momentous  executive  act  should 
be  attended  by  every  circumstance  of  deliberation. 

Vast  as  were  its  consequences,  the  act  itself  was 
only  the  simplest  and  briefest  formality.  It  could 
in  no  wise  be  made  sensational  or  dramatic.  Those 
characteristics  attached,  if  at  all,  only  to  the  long- 
past  decisions  and  announcements  of  July  22  and  » 
September  22  of  the  previous  year.  Those  dates 
had  witnessed  the  mental  conflict  and  the  moral 
victory.  No  ceremony  was  made  or  attempted  of 
this  final  official  signing.  The  afternoon  was  well 
advanced  when  Mr.  Lincoln  went  back  from  his 
Kew  Year's  greetings,  with  his  right  hand  so 
fatigued  that  it  was  an  effort  to  hold  the  pen. 
There  was  no  special  convocation  of  the  Cabi- 
net or  of  prominent  officials.  Those  who  were 
in  the  house  came  to  the  executive  office  merely 
from  the  per^unal  impulse  of  ciuHosity  joined  to 
momentary  convenience.  His  j^ignatnre  was  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  beneticeut 
miUtary  decrees  of  history  in  the  presence  of  less 
than  a  dozen  persons ;  after  whi<'li  it  was  carried 
to  the  Department  of  State  to  be  attested  by  the 
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CMV.XIZ.  great  seal  and  deposited  among  the  arcluveB  of  ^ 
Qoyenunent 

Since  several  eminent  lawyers  have  publicly 
questioned  the  le^al  validity  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Edict  of  Freodoin, —  as  his  final  Emancipation 
Proclamation  may  be  properly  styled, —  it  is  worth 
while  t-o  gather,  if  possible,  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  cou- 
ception  and  explanation  of  the  constitutional  aud 
legal  bearings  of  his  act.  There  lh  little  ditfirnlty 
in  arriving  at  this.  His  language,  embodied  m  a 
number  of  letters  and  documents,  contains  such  a 
distinct  and  logical  exposition  of  the  whole  proce^ 
of  his  thought  and  action,  from  the  somewhat  ex- 
treme conservatism  of  his  first  inaugural  to  his 
great  edict  of  January  1, 1863,  and  the  subsequent 
policy  of  its  practical  enforcement^  that  we  need 
but  arrange  them  in  their  obvious  sequence.  The 
proper  beginning  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  April 
4, 1864,  to  A.  G.  Hodgesy  of  Frankfort,  Kentneky. 
In  this  he  says: 

I  am  nalurally  aiitislavery.  If  slavery  is  not  >vroDg, 
nothing  is  wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  so 
thiuk  auU  feel,  and  yet  I  have  never  anderstood  that  the 
Presidenoy  conferred  upon  me  an  unrestrieted  right  to 
act  ofBcially  upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  It  was  in 
oath  I  took  that  I  would,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
prc^er^'f,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitntion  of  the 
Uuit«  (1  Stjitfs.  I  could  not  take  the  office  without  taking 
the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view  that  I  might  take  an  oath 
to  get  power,  and  break  tiie  oath  ia  uging  the  power.  I 
understood,  too,  that  in  ordinary  oivil  adndnittratioa  tiui 
oath  even  forbade  me  to  piaetioally  indolge  my  primaiy 
abstract  judgment  on  the  moral  question  of  slavery.  I 
had  publicly  dec'lanMl  th'\>  jiiany  times,  and  in  many  ways. 
And  I  aver  that,  to  tlii>  day,  I  have  done  no  official  act  in 
mere  deference  to  niy  abstract  judgmeut  and  feeling  on 
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slavery.  I  did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  cbat.xix. 
preserve  the  Constitation  to  the  best  of  my  abOify  im- 
posed upon  me  the  daty  of  proBerdng,  by  every  indic^ns- 
able  means^  that  Government —  that  nation,  of  whieli  that 
Constitution  was  the  organic  law.  Was  it  possible  to  lose 
the  nation  and  yet  preserve  the  Coustitution  ?  By  general 
law,  life  and  limb  must  be  protected,  yet  often  a  limb 
must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life;  but  a  life  is  uever 
wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  fdt  that  measures  other^ 
wise  nneonstltational  might  become  lawful  by  becoming 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  Constitation 
thron<,'li  thp  presorvBtion  of  the  nation.  Right  or  wrong, 
I  ^sumed  this  gi  <Hiinl,  and  now  avow  it.  I  could  not  feel 
that,  to  the  best  ot  iny  ability,  I  had  even  tried  to  preserve 
the  Constitution,  if,  to  save  slavery  or  any  minor  matter, 
I  shoold  permit  the  wreck  of  Government^  eonntiy,  and 
Co  nstitntion  all  together.  When,  early  in  the  war.  General 
Fr6mont  attempted  militaiy  emancipation,  I  forbade  it, 
because  T  did  not  thru  tliink  it  an  indisy)eii«al»le  necessity. 
"When,  a  little  later,  General  Cameron,  then  Heeretary  of 
War,  suggested  the  arming  of  the  blacks,  I  objected  be- 
cause I  did  not  yet  think  it  an  indispensable  necessity. 
When,  still  later,  General  Hunter  attempted  militaiy 
emancipation,  I  again  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  yet 
think  the  indispeusable  necessity  had  come.  When  in 
March  and  May  and  July,  1862,  I  made  earnest  and  suc- 
cessive ap])eals  to  the  border  States  to  favor  compensated 
emancipation,  I  believed  the  indispensable  necessity  for 
military  emancipation  and  anning  the  blaeks  would  come 
nnless  averted  by  that  measure.  They  declined  the 
proposition,  and  I  was,  In  my  best  judgment,  driven  to 
the  alt-emative  of  either  surrendering  the  Union,  and  Lincoln 
with  it  the  Constitution,  or  ot  laying  strong  baud  upon  ^^^^'^u**' 
the  colored  element.   I  chose  the  latter.  ' 

The  question  of  legal  and  constitutional  validity 
he  discusses  hri(?fly,  but  conclusively,  in  his  letter 
of  Au^ist  26,  1863,  to  James  C.  Conkliug  of 
Springfiold,  Illinois.  In  this,  addressing  himself 
to  his  critiGS,  he  says :    You  say  it  is  unconstitu- 
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CHiF.xiz.  tionaL  I  think  differently.  I  think  the  Gonstita- 
tion  invests  its  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  kiw 
of  war  in  time  of  war.  The  most  that  oan  be  said, 
if  so  much,  is,  that  slaves  are  property.  Is  there, 
has  there  ever  been,  any  question  that,  by  the  law 
of  war,  property,  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  may 
be  taken  when  needed!  Ami  is  it  not  needed 
whenever  taking  it  helps  us  or  hurts  the  enemy  T 
Armies  the  world  over  destroy  enemies'  property 
when  tliey  cannot  use  it;  and  even  destroy  their 
own  tu  keep  it  from  the  enemy.    Civiliz.  d  l  ielliger- 


hurt  the  enemy." 

Admittinir  the  general  principle  of  intoniat  ional 
law,  of  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  appr()])nate  or 
destroy  enemies'  property,  and  applying  it  to  the 
constitutional  domestic  war  to  suppress  rebellion 
which  he  was  then  proseouling,  there  came  next  the 
question  of  how  his  military  decree  of  enfranchise- 
ment was  practically  to  be  applied.  This  i)oint, 
though  not  fully  discussed,  is  sufficiently  indicated 
in  several  extracts.  In  the  draft  of  a  letter  to 
Charles  D«  Bobinson  he  wrote,  Angust  17,  1864: 
"The  way  these  measnies  were  to  help  the  cause  was 
not  to  be  by  magic  or  miracles,  but  by  inducing  the 
Robu!^^  colored  people  to  come  bodily  over  from  the  rebel 
utSf  ik  side  to  ours.**  And  in  his  letter  to  James  C*  Conk- 
ling  of  AugDst  26,  1863,  he  says :  But  negroes, 
like  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why  should 
they  do  anything  for  us  if  we  will  do  nothing  for 
fhemf  If  they  stake  their  lives  for  us,  they  must 
be  prompted  by  the  strongest  mo^ve,  even  the 
promise  of  freedom.  And  the  promise,  being  made, 
must  be  kept** 
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The  actual  tangible  military  result  which  he  de-  chap.xo. 
dares  was  his  constitutional  and  legal  warrant  for 
his  edict  of  military  emancipatiuu  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  extracts.  Whether  wo  judge  it  by  the 
narrow  tochnieal  rules  of  applied  juri«y)nulenee,  or 
by  the  broa^ler  priinMplos  of  the  legal  philosophy 
of  Christian  nations,  it  forms  equally  his  eompleto 
vindication.   In  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  Isaac  M. 
Schermerhom  he  'wiote^  September  12, 1864;  "Any 
different  policy  in  regard  to  the  colored  man  de- 
prives ua  of  liis  helpf  and  this  is  more  than  we  can 
bear.  We  cannot  spare  the  hundred  and  forty  or 
fifty  thonsand  now  serving  ns  as  soldiery  seamen^ 
and  laborers.  This  is  not  a  question  of  sentiment 
or  taste,  but  one  of  physical  force,  which  may  be 
measured  and  estimated  as  horse  power  and  steam  uanon  t» 
power  are  measured  and  estiipated.  Keep  it,  and  boni, 
you  can  save  the  Union.  Throw  it  away,  and  the  uS^& 
Union  goes  with  it.^ 

And  in  the  one  already  quoted,  to  Bobinson^ 
August  17, 1864:  Drive  back  to  the  support  of 
the  rebellion  the  physical  force  which  the  colored 
people  now  give  and  promise  us,  and  neither  the 
present  nor  any  coming  Administration  can  save 
the  Union.  Take  from  us  and  give  to  the  enemy 
the  hundred  and  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousand 
colored  persons  now  serving  us  as  soldiers,  seamen, 
and  laborers  and  we  cannot  longer  maintain  the 
contest.** 

So  also  in  an  iuter\'iew  with  John  T.  Mills  he 
said  :  "  But  no  human  power  can  subdue  this  re- 
bellion without  the  use  of  the  emancipation  policy 
and  every  other  policy  calculated  to  weaken  the 
moral  and  physical  forces  of  the  rebellion.  Free- 

VoL.  yL^28 
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CBAP.xix.  dora  has  given  us  200,000  men,  raised  on  Southern 
soil.  It  will  give  us  more  yet.  Just  so  much  it 
has  subtracted  from  the  euemy.  .  .  Lot  my  en- 
emies prove  to  the  country  that  the  licsl ruction  of 
slavery  is  not  necessary  to  a  restoration  of  the 
Union ;  I  will  abide  the  issue." 


We  mi^ht  stop  liere  and  assume  that  President 
Lincoln's  argument  is  complete.  But  he  was  by 
nature  so  singularly  frank  and  conscientious,  and 
by  mental  constitution  so  unavoidably  logieal,  that 
he  eould  not,  if  he  had  desired,  do  things  or  even 
seem  to  do  them  by  indirection  or  subterfoge. 
Thi%  the  most  weighty  of  his  responsibilities  and 
the  most  difficult  of  his  trials,  he  could  not  permit 
to  rest  upon  donbt  or  misconstmetion.  In  addition 
to  what  we  have  already  quoted  he  has  left  ua  a 
naked  and  final  restatement  of  the  main  question, 
with  the  unequivocal  answer  of  his  motiye  and 
oonyiction.  It  has  been  shown  above  how  Mr. 
Chase,  in  the  diseusaions  of  the  final  phraseology 
of  the  January  proclamation,  urged  him  to  omit 
his  former  exemptions  of  certain  fractional  parts 
of  insurreotionaTy  States.  Despite  the  Presidents 
adverse  decision,  Mr.  Chase  continued  from  time 
to  time  to  urge  this  measure  during  the  year  1863. 
To  these  requests  the  President  hnaUy  replied  as 
follows  on  the  2d  of  September: 

KnowiTi'^  your  grt'at  anxiety  that  tho  Emnueipation 
Proclamatiou  shall  now  be  applied  to  certain  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Louisiauu  which  were  exempted  from  it  last 
January,  I  state  briefly  what  appear  to  iirn  to  be  difOicul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  such  a  step^  The  original  prodamation 
has  no  eoDstitutional  or  legal  justiflcatioDy  except  as  a 
mOitary  measnre.  The  exemptions  were  made  hecaixse 
the  military  neoessilgr  did  not  apply  to  the  eKemptsd 
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localities.    Nor  does  that  necessity  apply  to  them  now  cbap.xix. 
any  more  than  it  did  then.    If  I  take  the  step  must  I  not 
do  80  without  the  argument  of  miiiLary  uect^ity,  and  so 
without  any  argament  earaept  the  one  that  I  tidnk  the 
measnre  politieally  expedient  and  moraUy  right  f  Would 
I  not  thus  give  up  all  footing  upon  Constitution  or  law  f 
Would  I  not  thus  be  in  the  boundless  field  of  absolu- 
tism f    Could  this  pass  unnoticed  or  unresisted  f  Could 
it  fail  to  be  perceived,  that  without  any  further  stretch  I  jjm^i,, 
might  do  the  same  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentnckyi 
Tenneesee^  and  Miseonri,  and  even  ohange  any  law  in  ^liT** 
any  State  t 

In  theee  extracts  we  have  the  Premdent^s  outline 
explanation  of  the  l^gal  validity  of  the  proclamation. 
Like  aU  his  reasoning,  it  is  simple  and  strong  rest- 
ing its  aathozity  on  the  war  powers  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  and  its  jnstifioation  upon  military  necessity. 
As  to  the  minor  subtleties  of  interpretation  or 
comment  which  it  might  provoke  from  lawyers  or 
judges  after  the  war  should  be  ended,  we  may  infer 
that  he  had  his  opinions,  but  that  they  did  not 
enter  into  his  motives  of  action.  On  subsequent 
occasions,  while  continuing  to  declare  his  belief 
that  the  proclamation  was  valid  in  law,  he  never- 
theless frankly  admitted  that  what  the  courts 
might  ultimately  decide  was  beyond  his  knowledge 
as  well  as  beyond  his  control. 

For  the  moment  he  was  dealing  with  two  uiiLHity 
forces  of  national  destiny,  civil  war  and  public 
opinion ;  forces  which  paid  little  heed  to  theories 
of  public,  constitutional,  or  international  law  where 
they  contravened  their  will  and  power.  In  fact  it 
was  the  impotence  of  legislative  machinery,  and 
the  insuflficiency  of  le^^al  dicta  to  govern  or  termi- 
nate the  conflicts  of  public  opinion  on  this  identical 
question  of  slavery,  which  brought  on  civil  strife. 
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CBAF.xiz.  In  the  South  slavery  had  fakpn  up  arms  to  assert 
its  nationality  and  perpetuity ;  in  the  North  free- 
dom had  risen  first  in  mere  defensive  resistance; 
then  the  varying  fortunes  of  war  had  rendered  the 
combat  implacable  and  mortaL  It  was  not  from 
the  moldering  volumes  of  ancient  prccodeuts,  but 
from  the  issues  of  the  present  wager  of  battle,  that 
future  judges  of  courts  would  draw  their  doctrines 
to  interpret  to  posteiity  whether  the  Edict  of  ^B'ree- 
dom  was  void  or  valid. 

When,  in  the  pfeoeding  Jnae^  tlie  esvas  of  the 
MeClellan  campaign  had  come  upon  the  President, 
he  had  written  his  well-considered  resolve  I  ex- 
pect to  maintain  this  contest  until  successfol,  or 
till  I  die,  or  am  conquered,  or  my  term  expires,  or 
Congress  or  the  country  forsakes  me.**  Grand  as 
was  the  historical  act  of  signing  his  decree  of 
liberation,  it  was  but  an  incident  in  the  grander 
contest  he  was  commissioned  and  resolved  to  main- 
tain. That  was  an  issue,  not  alone  of  the  bondage 
of  M  race,  but  of  the  life  of  a  iiatioo,  a  principle  of 
government,  a  question  of  primary  human  right. 

Was  this  act,  this  step,  this  incident  in  the  con- 
test, wise  or  unwise?  Would  it  bring  success  or 
failure  7  Would  it  fill  tiie  army,  weaken  the  enemy, 
inspirit  the  country,  unite  public  opinion !  These, 
we  may  assume,  and  not  a  lawyer's  criticisms  of 
phrase  or  text,  dictum  or  precedent,  were  the 
querioR  whi^h  filled  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his 
name  at  the  bottom  of  the  famous  document.  If 
the  rebellion  should  triumph,  establishing  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  slavery  as  its  comer-stone,  mani- 
festly his  proclamation  would  be  but  waste  paper, 
though  every  court  in  Christendom  outside  the 
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Confederate  States  should  assert  its  official  author-  caxp.xa, 
ity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Uuiou  arms  were 
victorious,  every  step  of  that  victory  would  become 
clothed  with  the  mantle  of  law.  But  if,  in  addition, 
it  should  turn  out  that  the  Union  arms  had  been 
rendered  victorious  through  the  help  of  the  negro 
soldiers,  called  to  the  field  by  the  promise  of  free- 
dom contained  in  the  proclamation,  then  the  decree 
and  its  promise  might  rest  secure  in  the  certainty 
of  legal  execution  and  fulfillment.  To  restore  the 
Union  by  the  help  of  black  soldiers  under  pledge 
of  liberty,  and  then  for  the  Union,  under  whatever 
l^gal  doctrine  or  eonstraction,  to  attempt  to  re3n- 
slave  tbemi  wonld  be  a  wrong  at  wiiieli  morality 
wonld  revolt.  *^  Yon  cannot,'*  said  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
one  of  his  early  speeches,  *^  repeal  human  nature." 

The  problem  of  statesmanship  therefore  was  not 
one  of  theory,  but  of  practice.  Fame  is  due  Mr. 
Lincoln,  not  alone  because  be  decreed  emancipationi 
but  because  events  so  shaped  themselveB  under  his 
guidance  as  to  render  the  conception  practical  and 
the  decree  successful.  Among  the  agencies  he 
employed  none  proved  more  admirable  or  more 
powerful  tliaii  this  two-edged  sword  of  the  final 
prookimaliou,  blendiug  sentiment  with  force,  leagu- 
ing liberty  with  Union,  filling  the  voting  armies  at 
home  and  the  fighting  ai'niies  in  the  field.  In  the 
light  of  history  we  can  see  that  by  this  edict  Mr. 
Lincoln  gave  slavery  its  vital  thrust,  its  mortal 
wound.  It  was  the  word  of  (k  <  isi  >ii,  the  judgment 
without  appeal,  the  sentence  *  >t'  doi  un. 

But  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result,  he  had  yet  many 
weary  months  to  hope  and  to  wait.  Of  its  slow 
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cuAP.xix.  and  tantalizing  fruition,  of  the  gradual  dawning  of 
that  full  day  of  promise,  we  cannot  get  a  better 
description  than  that  given  in  his  own  words  iu 
his  aunual  message  to  Congiess,  nearly  a  year  after 

the  proclamation  wms  si  f^ned: 

When  Congress  assenib]*  d  n  year  ago  the  war  had 
ahready  lasted  nearly  twenty  mouths,  and  there  had  been 
many  oonflictB  on  botJi  land  and  sea,  with  varying  resnlts. 
The  rebellion  had  heen  preaaed  back  into  reduced  limits ; 
yet  the  tone  of  pnbfic  feeling  and  opinion,  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  not  satisftictory.  "With  other  signs,  the 
poi>ular  elections,  tht^n  just  past,  mdicated  uucasiness 
amuug  ourselves ;  while,  amid  much  that  was  cold  and 
menacing,  the  kindest  words  coming  from  Edrope  were 
uttered  in  aeeents  of  pity  that  we  were  too  blind  to  sur- 
render a  hopelees  eaose.^  Our  commerce  was  snffering 
greatly  hymfew  armed  vesseb  built  upon  and  furnished 
from  foreign  shores,  mtkI  we  were  threatened  with  sik-!i 
additions  from  the  same  quarter  as  would  sweep  our 
trade  from  the  sea  and  raise  our  blockade.  We  had  failed 
to  elicit  from  European  governments  anything  hopefnl 
upon  this  subject  The  prdiminary  emancipation  proehu 
mation,  issued  in  September,  was  ronning  its  assigned 
period  to  tlie  bep!;inning  of  the  new  year.  A  month  later, 
the  final  proelamation  came,  including  the  announcement 
that  colored  men  of  suitable  condition  would  be  received 
into  the  war  service.  The  policy  of  emancipation  and 
of  employing  black  soldiers  gave  to  the  future  a  new 
aspect,  about  which  hope  and  fear  and  doubt  contended 
in  uncertain  conflict.  According  to  our  political  system, 
as  a  matter  of  civil  administration,  tin*  Gen'^ral  (Tovem- 
ment  had  no  lawfnl  power  to  effect  emancipation  in  any 
State,  and  lor  a  long  time  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  re- 
bellion could  be  suppressed  without  resorting  to  it  as  a 

'  British  unfriendliness,  and  in- 
credulity especially,  were  only 
intensified  by  the  President's 
Edict  of  Freedom.  On  the  15th 
of  JaauMT,  1863,  the  London 
"Times"  (  ailed  the  final  Eman- 
cipatioii froolanwtiou the  "exe- 


crable expedient  of  a  servile 
insurrection " ;  and  again  on  the 
:Oth  of  March  the  ''Times" 
said :  "  The  attempt  of  the  North 
tomtore  theUaioii  is  ubopdMs 
as  would  "be  the  attempt  here  tO 
restore  the  Heptarchy." 
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militant  measure.  It  was  all  tlie  while  deemed  possible  csAr.XEL 
that  tln'  necessity  for  it  mipht  come,  and  that  if  it  should 
the  eri-vis  of  the  contest  would  then  be  presented.  It 
came,  and,  w&s  auticipated,  it  was  followed  by  dark 
and  donbtM  days.  Eleven  monthB  having  now  passed, 
we  are  pennittod  to  take  another  review.  The  rebel 
borden  are  presaed  stiU  farther  back,  and  by  the  com- 
plete opening  ot  the  Mississippi  the  eoiiiitry  dominated 
by  the  rebellion  is  divided  into  distinct  parts,  with  no 
practical  communication  between  them.  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas  have  been  substantially  cleared  of  insui'gent 
oontroly  and  mflnential  eitiiens  in  each,  owners  of  slavea 
andadvoeatee  of  slavery  at  the  beginning  of  theiehellion, 
now  declare  openly  for  emancipation  in  their  respective 
States.  Of  those  States  not  in'^luded  in  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  Maryland  and  Missouri,  neither  of 
which  three  years  ago  would  tolerate  any  restraint  upon 
the  ezteuBion  of  slavery  into  new  Territories,  only  dispate 
now  as  to  the  beet  mode  of  removing  it  within  tiheir  own 
limits. 

Of  those  who  were  slaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
bellion, full  on(^  hundred  thousand  are  now  in  theUnitfd 
States  military  service,  about  one-h?ilf  of  which  number 
actually  bear  arms  in  the  ranks  j  thui>  giving  the  double 
advantage  of  taking  so  much  labor  from  the  insurgent 
cause  and  supplying  the  placea  which  otiierwise  must  be 
filled  with  so  many  white  men.  So  fiur  as  tested  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  they  nro  not  as  good  soldiers  as  any.  No 
servile  insurrection  or  tendency  to  violence  or  eruelty  has 
marked  the  measures  of  emancipation  and  arming  the 
blacks.  Th^  measures  have  been  much  discussed  in 
foreign  conntries,  and  contemporary  with  snch  discussion 
the  tone  of  public  sentiment  there  is  much  improved. 
At  honu'  the  same  measures  have  been  fully  discussed, 
suppi)rtf  d,  eritieized,  and  denounced,  and  the  annual 
elections  rollowing  are  highly  encouraging  to  those  whose 
official  duty  it  is  to  bear  the  country  through  this  great  tj«^i- 
trial  Thus  we  have  the  new  reckoning.  The  crisis  ^gMg 
which  threatened  to  divide  the  friends  of  the  Union  is  SM^Tfik 
past 
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CBAP.xx.  XN  resorting  to  the  policy  of  general  military 
i  emancipation,  President  Lincoln  did  not  mean 
to  rely  upon  its  merely  sentimental  effect.  From 
the  time  when  the  necessities  of  war  forced  ui>on 
188a.  him  the  adoption  of  that  policy  it  was  coupled  with 
the  expectation  of  making  it  bring  to  the  holp  of 
the  TTnion  armies  a  powerful  contingent  of  negro 
soldiers.  We  find  from  several  entries  in  the 
diary  of  Secretary  Chase  that  this  course  was  fore- 
shadowed at  the  Cabinet  meetings  following  that 
of  July  22,  1862,  when  he  submitted  the  first  draft 
of  his  emancipation  proclamation.  While  the  time 
had  not  yet,  in  his  judgment^  arrived  for  a  general 
anning  of  the  blacks,  he  nerertheless  indicated  an 
intention  to  ozganize  and  use  a  military  force  of 
negroes  for  a  [q>ecifie  object  The  diapoeitionB 
made  and  orders  given  by  General  Halleok  oon-> 
oeming  the  Western  armies  prior  to  his  transfer 
to  Washington,  left  no  provision  for  the  work  of 
opening  the  IGssissippi  Biver;  but  the  President 
had  this  enterprise  so  mnch  at  heart  that  he  asked 
General  O.  M.  Mitohd  (Jnly  25, 1862)  *'with  what 
force  he  conld  take  Yieksburg  and  clear  the  river, 
and  with  the  black  population  on  its  banks  hold  it 
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open  below  Memphis."  Mitchel  replied  that  with  his  chap.xx. 

own  division  and  Curtis's  army,  then  in  Arkansas, 

he  thought  he  could  do  it.   The  plan  would  donl>t-  iMa. 

less  liave  been  adopted  had  not  General  Halleck 

decideil  that  MitchePs  division  could  not  be  spared 

from  BuelPs  army,  and  that  Curtis's  army  must  "Uft  dr  s. 

p.  Chase  ** 

remain  in  Arkansas  to  k»      the  trans-Missififiippi  pp. 
Confederates  out  of  Missouri. 

Lincoln's  reliance  on  the  black  population  to  con- 
tribute a  compact  and  effective  military  force, 
thus  distinctly  indicated  contemporaneously  with 
Ms  decision  to  give  freedom  to  slaves  in  rebel 
States  by  military  decree,  was  not  thereafter  abaa*- 
doned.  Though  he  felt  constrained  to  postpone  a 
systematic  organization  of  negro  troops  for  active 
campaigns,  he  nevertheless  expressed  his  willing- 
ness 'Hhat  commanders  should,  at  their  discretion, 
arm,  for  pnrely  defensive  purposes,  slaves  coming 
within  their  lines'';  and  on  August  25,  18G2,  the  iiiM.,ikiii. 
Secretary  of  War  formally  authorized  General  Sax- 
ton,  in  command  at  Port  Boyal,  to  aim,  uniform, 
equip,  and  drill  not  exceeding  5000  volunteers  of 
African  descent  to  guard  and  protect  the  planta-  ^^{^^^^^ 
tions  and  settlements  at  Port  Royal  and  elsewhere.   V  m. 

This  authority  was  given  in  pursuance  of  the 
very  guarded  provisions  which  Congress  had  re- 
cently embodied  in  the  Confiscation  Act  and  in  an 
act  amending  the  Force  Bill  of  1795,  both  of  which 
laws  had  been  approved  by  the  President  on  July 
17,  1862,  the  last  day  of  the  session.  Section  11  of 
the  former  empowered  the  Prpsidont  "to  employ  as 
many  persons  of  African  desct^-iit  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  sujjpr^^ssion  of  this 
rebellion,  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  organize 
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Qur.zx.  and  QM  tiiem  in  saeh  manner  as  he  may  judge 
beet  for  the  public  wdfaie.*  Seetion  12  of  the 
latter  was  a  trifle  more  specific;  but  the  gingerly 
manner  in  which  the  topic  was  approached,  and 

the  careful  choice  of  words  to  say  one  thing  and 
mean  another,  ^>^ve  abundant  e\'i[dence  of  the  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  of  opinion  ou  the  subject,  iu 
Congress  as  well  as  out  of  it.  The  section  pro- 
vided: "That  the  President  be  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United 
Btates,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  intivnch- 
mentf?,  or  performing  carap  service,  or  any  other 
labor  or  any  militaiy  or  naval  service  for  which 
they  may  be  found  competent,  persons  of  African 
descent,  and  such  persons  shall  be  enrolled  and 
organized  under  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  law%  as  the  President 
may  prescribe."  Further  significance  was  given  to 
the  language  by  a  clause,  in  Section  15  of  the  same 
act|  which  read  that  "persons  of  African  descent, 
who  under  this  law  shall  beemployedi  shall  receive 
ten  dollars  per  month  and  one  ration,  three  dol- 
lars of  which  monthly  pay  may  be  in  clothing." 

The  subject  is  not  mentioned  in  the  preliminary 
proclamation  of  September  22,  1862,  but  the  final 
emancipation  proclamation  of  January  1, 1863,  con- 
tains the  full  announcement  of  the  new  military 
policy :  And  I  further  declare  and  make  known 
that  such  persons  of  suitable  condition  will  be  re- 
ceived into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States  to 
garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places, 
and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts,  in  said  service.* 

Tentative  experiments  with  negro  soldiers  had, 
indeed,  been  made  during  the  year  1862,  but  with- 
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out  producing  any  considerable  resuUn.  General  chap.xx. 
David  Hunter  was  the  pioneer  in  these  experi- 
ments. Almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  at 
the  Department  of  the  South  he  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  50,000  muskets  and  "authority  to 
arm  such  loyal  men  as  I  can  find  in  the  country," 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  seductive  effects  of  a  bril- 
liant uniform,  he  added  a  nM^uost  for  "50,(K)0  tosSuiJon, 
pail's  of  8cark»t  pantaloons,"  sa>ing,  "  This  is  all  iwa.  w.k 
the  clothing  I  shall  require  for  these  people."  This 
somewhat  extravagant  requisition  was  not  the 
only  bit  of  humor  which  grew  out  of  the  incident* 
Some  time  afterwardSi  at  the  instance  of  a  pro- 
slaveiy  IMember  of  CoDgresB  from  Kentucky,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution  ask- 
ing information  about  the  alleged  organizing 
and  arming  of  fugitive  slavoB.  The  Secretary  of  iml 
War  referred  the  resohition  to  the  general,  who 
replied,  in  a  letter  of  great  apparent  gravity,  that 
there  were  no  fugitive  slaves  in  his  department, 
but  that  he  had  a  fine  regiment  of  loyal  persons 
whoBe  late  masters  were  fugitive  rebels,  ^  whom  we 
have  only  partially  been  able  to  see — chiefly  their 
heads  over  ramparts,  or,  rifle  in  hand,  dodging 
behind  trees  in  the  extreme  distance.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  *  fugitive  master  law'  the  deserted 
slaves  would  be  wholly  without  remedy  had  not 
the  crime  of  treason  given  them  the  right  to  pur- 
sue, capture,  and  bring  back  those  persons  of 
whose  protection  they  have  been  thus  suddenly  be-  ••oiobe« 

Jul  V  3, 

reff  The  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  same  gravity,  p. 
sent  tbf»  reply  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  it  was  read  amid  roars  of  laughter,  to  the 
great  discomfiture  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution 
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Qwzz.  of  inquiry ;  and  served,  more  than  months  of  dis- 

cussion  would  have  done,  to  hasten  the  already 
swiftly  moving  change  of  public  sentiment.  Gen- 
im.  eral  Hunter's  experiment,  however,  was  a  greater 
parliamentary  than  military  success.  There  was 
still  too  much  prejudice  in  the  army  itself,  and 
particularly  among  aT-my  oflBlcers,  against  such  an 
innovation.  The  blacks  did  not  come  forward 
freely  to  enlist,  and  when  the  general  undertook  to 
compel  tliom  by  drafting,  it  confirmed  in  their 
minds  the  storiet^  winch  had  been  told  them  that  it 
was  a  renewed  slavery ;  that  they  were  to  be  sold 
to  Cuba;  that  they  were  to  be  placed  in  the  front 
rank  of  battle  for  slaughter,  and  many  other  direful 
predictiona.  Under  such  condition%  though  the 
regiment  was  formed,  it  was  beset  by  desertion,  by 
neglect,  by  contempt,  and  also  by  the  fatal  diffi* 
culty  that  under  existing  regulations  the  pay- 
master could  not  reoognize  it.  From  all  these 
Hi^^.  CMuns  it  languished,  and  was,  with  the  ezeeption  of 
"toT^ii^k  one  company,  formally  disbanded  about  three 
p^ftnK%.  months  afterwardSt 


The  whole  history  of  tliis  first  experiment  but 
repeats  the  constant  lesson,  that  statesmen,  gen- 
erals, and  reformers  must  always  and  unavoidably 
reckon  with  public  opinion  when  they  undertake  to 
change  either  for  worse  or  for  better  the  complex 
machinery  of  modem  society  and  government.  The 
failure  of  Hunter's  regiment  was  only  temporary; 
it  furnished  the  germ  of  later  success.  One  com- 
pany, under  command  of  Sergeant  C.  T.  Trowbridge 
as  acting  captain,  held  together  in  spite  of  all  dis- 
couragement and  neglect,  and  when  General  Saxton 
received  the  already  mentioned  orders  of  the  See- 
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retary  of  War,  dated  August  25,  X862,  to  organize  caur.xz. 
five  thousand  voltmteers  of  African  descent,  it 
became  the  first  company  of  the  First  South  Car-  mmnwok, 
olina  Volunteers,  a  reeiment  tha  iormtition  of  inaYiack 
wiiicli  was  begun  on  the  7th  of  'November.   T.  W.     p-  ^i* 
Higginson,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  its 
colonel,  and  took  command  about  the  1st  of  De- 
cembei*.    Even  then  recruiting  was  sluw.    The  laaa. 
reguiient  numbered  five  hundred  when  ColiMiel 
Higgiusou  took  command,  and  six  weeks  or  more 
elapsed  before  it  was  completed. 

We  find  a  repetition  of  these  identical  difficulties 
of  surmounting  the  prejudices  and  obstacles  of 
public  opinion  at  the  other  ten-itorial  extremity  of 
the  country.  On  the  6th  of  August,  Senator  and  un- 
General  J.  H.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  telegraphed  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  from  Fort  Leavenworth  in  that 
State :  am  receiving  negroes  under  the  late  act 
of  Congress.  Is  there  any  objeetion  I  Answer  by  Lane  to 
telegraph.  Soon  have  an  army*"  There  is  no  An^MSb. 
reeoid  of  the  Secretary^  answer;  the  probability  is 
he  made  none,  bnt^  remembering  that  the  inquiry 
oame  from  a  region  of  Border  Ruffian  memories 
and  methods,  left  Lane  to  his  own  devices  and 
xeeponsibilities.  Slaves  of  rebel  masters  became 
free  under  the  confiscation  laws,  and  this  was  a 
numerous  class  in  Western  Missouri.  But  besides 
receiving  those  who  had  a  right  to  enlist,  if  we 
credit  frequent  complaints,  Lane  and  Lane^s 
men  also  sometimes  resorted  to  forcible  recruiting 
among  the  slaves  of  the  loyal.  No  definite  or 
coherent  record  remains  whereby  truth  may  be 
gleaned  from  error  amid  very  va^^^ie  and  conflicting 
statements.  We  kuow  also  that  General  Curtis,  the 
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OBAP.xx.  DepMrtaneat  comnmdqr,  was  not  digpowd  to  thiow 
obataolefi  in  Lanote  wajr ;  thus  he  wrote  on  Septem- 
ber 29, 1862 :  ^  Lane^s  movements  are  often  mneh 
exaggerated,  and  for  that  reason  therebeb  are  very 
much  afraid  of  him.  So  far  as  they  are  ooneemed, 
a  reign  of  terror  is  the  proper  check  to  them,  and  it 
wonld  be  well  to  make  them  understand  they  will 
have  no  sympathy  at  yonr  hands.  If  he  wiU  pitch 
in  at  Oowskin  Prairie  he  will  not  be  likely  to  go 
amiss.  I  am  told  it  is  not  much  better  about  Inde- 
t^^n.    pendence.  We  have  got  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire. 

l8^^1.^^v!^<-  We  are  not  likely  to  use  one  negrro  where  the  rebels 
have  used  a  tliousaiid."   Yet  under  all  these  favor- 

"Aray  Life  ins  conditions  the  "  First  Kansas  Colored   was  uot 

Id  a  Black 

Regm^v'  organized  as  a  regiment  until  January  13,  18(33, 
about  six  mouths  after  I^ane  began  receiving  col- 
ored recruits.  The  tiim'  lorjuired  shows  us  the 
resistance  of  a  fixed  prejudice  which  had  to  be 
overcome  at  every  point. 

The  third  and  most  successful  of  the  several  pre- 
liminary experiments  with  colored  soldiers  was 
made  by  General  Butler  while  at  New  Orleans  in 
command  of  the  D^mrtment  of  the  Gulf.  He  had 
scarcely  taken  command  of  the  city,  when  contra- 
bands ^  from  among  the  redundant  slave  population 
began  to  crowd  upon  every  military  office,  station, 
and  camp,  to  bring  information  and  offer  service, 
and  in  return  to  receive  protection  and  food.  So 
far  as  possible  he  endeavored  to  make  them  nsefol, 
but  he  soon  found  the  problem  outgrowing  his 
means*  After  some  three  weeks  of  experience,  on 
May  25,  1862,  he  formally  asked  the  mstractions 
of  the  Qovemment.  la  tiie  course  of  his  letter  he 
wrote:  ''Themilitaryueoessity  does  not  exist  here 
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for  the  emi^yment  of  negroes  in  arms,  in  order  obat.u. 
that  we  may  have  an  acclimated  force.  If  the  War 
Department  desires,  and  will  permit,  I  can  have 
five  thousand  able-bodied  white  citizens  enlisted 
within  sixty  days,  all  of  whom  have  lived  here 
many  years^  and  many  of  them  drilled  soldiersy  to 
be  oommanded  by  inteUigent  loyal  offioera  Be- 
sides, I  hope  and  believe  that  this  war  will  be  ended  ^Sa&S 
before  any  body  of  negroes  could  be  organized, 
armed,  and  drilled  so  as  to  be  efficient"  In  due  ^pI'mT" 
time  the  general,  nnder  date  of  June  14,  recdved 
authority  to  raise  five  thousand  white  volunteers, 
but  his  questions  about  negroes  were  left  unan- 
swered because  the  President,  though  studying  the  ^^^Bnol^ 
slavery  question  more  thoroughly  and  anxiously  ihJ^V'r. 
than  any  of  his  officers,  was  not  yet  ready  to  ^^iai!" 
announce  a  general  policy. 

Brigadier-General  J.  W.  Phelps,  whom  Butler 
had  placed  in  command  at  Carrollton,  seven  miles 
above  New  Orleans,  was  dealing  with  the  same 
problem  in  the  light  of  his  conscientious  and  a^^tive 
abolition  t'eelings.  He  had  given  fugitive  slaves 
every  encouragement  and  protection  p<>ssi>)lp  iinHnr 
his  military  orders,  and  oii  Juiif  IT)  lu-  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Butler's  adjutant-general  recommending 
that  the  President  should  declare  the  military  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  suggesting  that  through  the 
instrumentality  of  military  service  .  .  .  our  slaves 
might  be  raised  in  the  scale  of  <*ivilization  and  pre- 
pared for  freedom.  Fifty  regiments  might  be  raised  rb%^ 
among  them  at  once  which  oould  be  employed 
in  this  dimate  to  preserve  order,"  etc.  Butler  re-  ^p^S" 
f  erred  the  communication  without  discussion  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  with  the  explanation  that ''Gen* 
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OBAF.xz.  eral  Phelpfl»I  believe,  intends  making  this  a  test 
case  for  the  policy  of  the  Governmeiit|"  and  adding 
for  himself^  respect  his  honest  sincerity  of 
opinion,  but  I  am  a  soldier,  bound  to  cany  out 

t»%£tui,  the  wishes  of  my  Govenunent  so  long  as  I  hold 
W.V  its  commission,  and  I  understand  that  poUey  to  be 

^iS'*  the  one  I  am  pursuing***  The  Presidents  cautious 
answer  was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  the  3d  of  July.  *'He  b  of  opinion,"  wrote 
Mr.  Stanton,  ''that  under  the  laws  of  Congress 
they  cannot  be  sent  back  to  their  masters ;  that  in 
common  humanity  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
suffer  for  want  of  food,  shelter,  or  other  necessaries 
of  life ;  that  to  this  cud  they  should  be  pro\"ided 
for  by  the  quartermasier's  and  commissary's  de- 
partments, and  tlmt  those  who  are  capable  of  labor 
BhtJLild  be  set  to  work  and  j)aid  reasouabl©  wages. 

steoton  directing  this  to  bo  done,  the  President  does  not 
mean,  at  present,  to  settle  any  general  rule  in  re- 

DoeWth  spect  to  slaves  or  slavery,  but  pimply  to  provide 

9d*»Ns.    for  the  p^irticular  case  under  the  drcumstauces 

JSsu  Doc* 

So.m.    in  which  it  is  now  presented." 

Meanwhile,  on  July  30,  Phelps  forced  the  ques- 
tion anew  on  General  Butler  by  making  requisi- 
tions "for  arms, aooouterments,  clothing, camp  and 
iT^^'KnviA.  garrison  equipage,  ete^  for  three  regiments  of 
ifl6a"^''\v'"'K.  Africans  which  I  propose  to  raise  for  the  defense 

Vol  XV 

of  this  point."  Butler  reported  this  request  to  the 
War  Department  with  the  further  information  that 
Phelps,  without  his  knowledge  or  orders,  had  or- 
ganized five  companies  of  negroes,  and  on  the  same 
day  (August  2)  replied  to  Phelps,  I  do  not  think 
you  are  empowered  to  organise  into  companies 
negroes  and  drill  them  as  a  military  organization* 
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.  .  .  I  cannot  sanction  this  course  of  action  as  at  cbat.zz. 
present  advised."   He  had  already  suggested  to  j^^jJJ^J^ 
Phelps  to  employ  his  five  companies  of  Africans 
upon  necessary  work  (the  removal  of  woods  about  ^^S"* 
his  intrenchments),  a  kind  of  labor  in  which  a  recent 
act  of  Congress  had  specially  authorized  the  em- 
ployment of  negioes.   Phelps,  howevei-,  deeming  it 
his  mission  to  reform  the  Govi^niment  rather  than 
render  military  service,  forwarded  the  general  his 
resignation  with  the  unwarranted  and  offensive 
comment:  "While  I  am  willing  to  prepare  African 
regiments  for  the  defense  of  the  Government 
against  its  aaaailants,  I  am  not  willing  to  become  BrB?^^v^ 
the  mere  alave-driver  which  you  propose,  having  iJ.f\?'R. 
no  qualifications  in  that  way."  Butler  argued  the  ^^'m' 
point  with  him  in  a  temperate  and  forbearing  re- 
sponse^ but  Phelps  persisted  in  his  insabordinate 
obstinaojt  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  by  the 
War  Department 

If  the  headstrong  Yermont  brigadier,  who  was 
a  man  of  ability  and  an  ednoated  soldier,  had 
possessed  the  patience  and  that  proper  recognition 
of  discipline  which  his  profession  enjoined,  he 
wottld  not  only  haye  been  gratified  by  the  early 
acceptance  of  his  views,  bnt  mi^t  have  rendered 
himself  nsefal  in  promoting  and  hastening  tiie 
object  he  professed  to  have  so  deeply  at  heart 
Even  before  his  resignation  was  accepted,  General 
Butler,  who  about  the  middle  of  August  appre-  laaa. 
hended  an  attack,  had  taken  the  initial  steps  to 
bring  about  the  organization  and  employment  of 
colored  troops,  for  which  he  found  a  precedent 
begun  by  tin)  r*  bel  Governor  Moore,  of  Louisiana, 
for  rebel  uses  before  the  capture  of  New  Orleans 
Vol.  VL— 29 
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cuAF.xx.  by  the  Union  ai  iiiy.    In  his  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  General 
Butlor  says:  "Upon  examining  the  records  I  found 
that  Governor  Moore  of  Louisiana  had  laised  a 
regimoDt  of  free  colored  people,  and  organized  it 
and  officered  it ;  and  I  found  one  of  his  commis- 
sions.  I  sent  for  a  colored  man  as  an  officer  of 
that  regiment,  and  got  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  of 
the  officers  together — black  and  mulatto^  light  and 
dark  colored — and  asked  them  what  they  meant  by 
being  oigaoized  under  the  rebels.   They  said  they 
had  been  ordered  ont  and  could  not  refuse;  bat 
that  the  rebels  had  never  trusted  them  with  arms. 
They  had  been  drilled  in  company  drOL  I  asked 
them  if  that  organization  could  be  reensdtatedy  pro- 
vided they  were  supplied  with  arms.  They  said  that 
it  could.  Very  well,  I  said,  then  I  trill  resnsdtate 
that  regiment  of  Louisiana  HOitia.  I  thereupon 
issued  an  order,  stating  the  precedent  furnished  by 
Governor  Moore,  and  in  a  week  from  that  time  I 
had  in  that  regiment  a  thousand  men,  reasonably 
drilled  and  well  disciplined;  better  disciplined  than 
any  other  regiment  I  had  there,  because  the  blacks 
Tesumoay,  ^i^d  been  always  taught  to  do  as  they  were  told. 
Cfl^mift-fv  It  was  composed  altogether  of  free  men ;  made  free 
of  Uiu  War.  under  some  law.**  Early  in  September  the  general 
reported,  "I  shall  also  have  within  ten  days  a 
^lintoi?  regiment,  one  thousand  strong,  of  native  guards 
^^.'r^  (colored),  the  darkest  of  whom  will  be  about  the 
^SiT"  complexion  of  the  late  Mr.  Webster.*^ 

This  example  is  also  important  in  illustrating  the 
influence  of  public  opinion  on  the  question.  New 
Orleans  had  a  large  foreign  population,  and  many 
of  the  native  whites  had  their  sentiments  and  tradi- 
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fioiiB  modified  to  a  great  extent  by  their  Eufopeaa 
origin.  The  race  prejudice  of  Bichmond  and 
Charleston  did  not  exist  in  New  Orleans  in  its  foil 
intensity,  and  its  absence  had  enabled  the  rebel 

Governor  of  Lonisiaiia  to  form  his  regiment  of  free 

blacks  for  rebel  service.  French  and  English  law 
did  not  permit  citizens  of  those  countries  to  hold 
shives,  a  circumstance  wbi(?h  fuinished  both  the 
Governor  and  General  Butler  a  large  proportion  of 
free  blackii,  and  afforded  the  former  the  pretext 
of  employing  them  under  military  organization  to 
protect  the  persons  and  property  of  their  alien 
masters.  "I  accordingly  enlisted  one  re^^iment  and 
part  of  another  from  men  in  that  condition,"  con- 
tinues General  Butler.  "  We  had  a  great  many 
difficulties  about  it.  But  the  English  consul  came 
very  fairly  up  to  the  mark,  and  decided  that  the 
negroes  claimed  as  slaves  by  those  who  had 
registered  themselves  as  British  subjects  were  i^^Smony. 
all  free.  So  that  I  never  enlisted  a  slave.  In-  r^.ti^iSee 
deed,  it  was  a  genersl  order  that  no  slave  should 
be  enlisted." 

Another  reeonioe  for  negro  reemits  grew  oat  of 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  general's  expeditions  took 
military  possession  of  a  large  district  in  which 
were  located  the  heavy  sugar  plantations  of  Loui- 
siana, and  which  contained  15^000  to  20^000  slaves. 
Under  section  nine  of  the  Confiscation  Act  of  July 
17,  1862,  an  these  slaves  became  free,  and  from 
their  number  Butler  obtained  enough  additional 
black  recruits  to  complete  a  second  and  third  regi- 
ment of  negro  infantry,  and  also  a  negro  regiment 
of  heavy  artillery.  Three  of  these  regiments  were 
employed  in  military  duty,  one  in  the  city  of  New 
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csur.xx.  Orleans,  the  other  two  to  guard  the  Opelousas 
Railroad  west  of  New  Orleaus.  The  remaining 
regiments  he  foimd  it  necessary  to  employ  in  agri- 
cultural service.  The  same  spirit  that  moved 
planters  to  burn  their  cotton  induced  a  combina- 
tion among  tliem  in  the  district  occupied  by  the 
I'ederal  army  to  abstain  from  the  necessary  fall 
layering  of  sugar  cane  for  the  noxt  year's  crop; 
and  to  this  duty,  as  well  as  providing  for  other 
crops  to  sustain  the  slave  population,  Butler  as- 
signed one  of  his  black  regiments. 

From  the  result  we  have  summarized  it  ia  evi- 
dent  that  without  Prefiideut  Lincoln's  policy  and 
decrees  of  military  emancipaticm  the  negro  popula- 
tion would  have  furnished  but  a  scanty  addition  to 
the  armies  fighting  to  maintain  the  Union;  nor, 
indeed,  did  the  mere  issuing  of  the  final  proclama- 
tion of  January  1,  1863,  work  any  sudden  trans- 
formation. The  full  manhood  which  springs  from 
liberty  and  individual  self-assertion  needed  still  to 
be  aroused  and  stimulated ;  and  the  President  lost 
no  time  in  setting  on  foot  earnest  practical  efforts 
to  realize  the  snbetantial  benefits  he  had  contem- 
plated. Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  General  Diz, 
commanding  at  Fort  Monroe,  on  the  14ith  of 
January,  1863:  ''The  proclamation  has  been  is- 
sued. We  were  not  succeeding — at  best  were  pro- 
gressing too  slowly — without  it.  Now  that  we  have 
it,  and  bear  all  the  disadvantages  of  it  (as  we  do 
bear  some  in  certain  quarters),  we  must  also  take 
some  benefit  from  it,  if  practicable.  I  therefore 
will  thank  you  for  your  well-considered  opinion 
Dix,     whether  Fort  Monroe  and  Yorktnwn,  one  or  both, 

im'  Mi  could  not|  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  garrisoned  by 
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colored  troops,  leaving  the  white  forces  now  neoes-  ohaf.zjc 
sary  at  those  places  to  be  employed  elsewhere." 

General  Dix  had  been  a  Buchanan  Demoentt 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and  when  we 
take  his  political  antecedents  and  prejudices  into 
account  his  answer  was  reasonably  promising  even 
with  its  coldness  and  want  of  ^th.  Fort  Mon- 
roe, he  thought,  was  too  important  to  be  intrusted 
to  colored  troops;  at  Torktown,  perhaps,  tbey 
might  be  nsed  to  tiiie  extent  of  one-haJf  the  neces- 
sary garrison.  Bnt  he  said :  ^  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  colored  troops  can  be  raised  here.  An 
officer  from  Massachusetts,  who  has  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  question,  interrogated  the  adult  msles 
of  the  colored  population  at  Camp  Hamiltou  and 
Newport  News,  and  found  only  flve  or  six  who 
were  williug  to  tske  up  arms.  The  general  reply 
was  that  they  were  willing  to  work,  but  did  not 
wish  to  fiirht.  I  deem  it  not  improper  to  say  fur- 
ther that  th(j  feeling  tuvviirdb  the  North  among  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  colored  refugees  Ls  not 
a  cordial  one.  They  understand  that  we  deny  them 
in  many  of  the  free  States  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  that,  even  in  those  where  political  equality  is 
theoretically  established  by  law,  social  prejudices  toun^m, 
practically  uuutralize  it.**  i«ni'i&. 

Tlir»  President  waited  some  weeks,  and  then 
turned  his  inquiry  in  another  direction.  On  the 
26th  of  March,  1863,  he  wrote  to  Andrew  Johnson, 
at  Nashville,  then  military  governor  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee :  I  am  told  you  have  at  least  thought 
of  raising  a  negro  militaiy  force.  In  my  oinnion 
the  country  now  needs  no  specific  thing  so  much 
as  some  man  of  your  ability  and  position  to  go  to 
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cuAr.xx.  this  work.  Wlien  I  speak  of  yuur  position,  T  moau 
that  of  an  eminent  citizen  of  a  slave  Stute,  aud 
himself  a  slavpholrlor.  The  colored  population  is 
the  great  available  and  yet  unavailed-uf  force  for 
UM^  restoring  the  Union.  The  bare  sight  of  fifty  thou- 
sand armed  and  (killed  black  soldiers  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  would  end  the  rebellion  at 
once.   And  who  doubts  that  we  can  present  that 

Linc'lii  to  sight  if  we  but  take  hold  in  earnest  t  If  you  have 
been  thinking  of  it,  please  do  not  dismiss  the 

vm.  MsH  thon^t.''  There  is  na  record  that  Governor  John- 
son ever  made  any  leply  to  this  proposal  of  tlie 
President.  The  €k>vemor  was  already  rendering 
important  public  service,  and  he  perhaps  reasoned 
jnstly  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  when  he  could 
undertake  a  leadership  foil  of  such  difficulties,  un- 
certainties, and  risks;  although  later  in  the  same 
year  he  took  hold  of  the  task  in  a  more  restricted 
and  qualified  way,  and  cordially  gave  his  personal 
and  executive  assistance  in  organizing  colored 
regiments. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
patriotism  and  military  ambition,  many  Northern 
men  of  prominence  and  energy,  and  also  imbued 
with  liberal  and  progressive  sentiments,  came  for- 
ward and  volunteered  their  services  to  of?icer  and 
organize  negro  regiments  in  the  South.  It  required 
courage  at  that  time  to  take  tliis  step,  for  the  Con- 
federate authorities  had  published  a  hnn  of  outlawry 
and  retaliation  against  all  who  should  sci  ve  in  such 
a  capacity.  A  few  days  after  his  letter  to  Governor 
Johnson,  the  President  wrote  to  General  Banks,  at 
New  Orleans:  **Hon.  Daniel  Ullman,  with  a  com- 
mission of  a  brigadier-geneial,  and  two  or  three 
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hundred  oih«r  gentlemen  as  offioera,  goes  to  your  oiu».xz. 
Department  and  reporte  to  yon,  for  the  purpose  of 
raismg  a  colored  brigade.  To  now  avail  onrselves 
of  this  element  of  foree  is  very  important^  if  not  ta«i 
indispensable.  I  therefore  vnH  thank  you  to  help 
General  UUman  forward  with  his  nndertaking,  as 
mneh  and  as  rapidly  as  yon  can ;  and  also  to  carry 
the  general  object  beyond  his  particular  organiza- 
tion if  yon  find  it  practicable.  The  necessity  of 
this  is  palpable  if ,  as  I  nnderstand,  you  aro  now  nn- 
able  to  effect  anything  with  yoar  present  force ;  and 
which  force  is  soon  to  be  greatly  diminished  by  the 
expiration  of  torras  of  service,  as  well  as  by  ordi- 
nary causes.  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  take 
hold  of  the  matter  in  earnest.  You  will  receive 
from  the  Department  a  regular  order  upon  this  "g^ta,** 
subject.''  General  Banks  responded  to  the  Preai-  Jw^'^iS 
dent's  request  with  great  energy  and  with  such 
Buceess  that  on  the  17th  of  Ausnist  he  made  the 
following  report  of  what  he  had  accomplished  in 
the  four  or  five  months  which  had  elapsed :  "  Gen- 
eral UUman  has  now  five  regiments  nearly  com- 
pleted, numbering  about  2300  men,  or  500  to  each 
regiment.  I  have  twenty-one  regiments  nearly  or- 
ganized, three  upon  th>  basis  of  a  thousand  men 
each,  and  eighteen  of  500  men,  making  in  all  10,000 
or  12,000  men.  There  are  also  batteries  of  artUlery 
and  companies  of  cavalry  in  process  of  organization. 
These  embrace  all  the  material  for  snch  regiments  ^lSS£ 
that  is  within  my  command  at  the  present  time.*  JSt^ 

So  also,  Gontmning  the  same  indnstriona  prompt- 
ing, the  President  wrote  to  General  Hnnter  in  the 
Department  of  the  Booth  a  few  days  after  his  letter 
to  Banks:  ''I  am  glad  to  see  the  accounts  of  yonr 
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CHAT.  XX.  colored  force  at  Jacksonville,  Florida.  I  sec  the 
enemy  are  dri\Hng  at  them  fiercely,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  important  to  the  enemy  that  such  a 
force  shall  not  take  shape  and  grow  and  thrive  in  the 
Bouth,  and  iu  precisely  the  same  proportion  it  is  im- 
portant to  us  that  it  shall.  Hence  the  utmost  caution 
^^^5  and  vigilan(;e  is  necessaiy  on  our  part.  The  f^nemy 
w^'"w.^R.  will  make  extra  efforts  to  destrov  them,  nrul  we 

VoL  XIV'. 

pvwiMi4M.  should  do  the  same  to  preserve  and  increase  them.** 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  details  and  results 
attending  these  local  efforts.  It  will  be  more  in- 
terestiiig  to  lead  the  oonm^ndenoe  growing  out 
of  another  scheme  to  promote  individual  leadership 
in  the  great  entei*prise.  We  have  seen  how  Gen- 
eral Fremont  had  failed  in  two  important  military 
truBts  confided  to  his  judgment  and  eare.  Not- 
withstanding these  failures  the  general  retained 
the  admiration  and  confidence  of  many  influential 
politicians  and  considerable  classes  of  citueens  in 
tiie  country  who  believed  that  his  prestige  and 
ability  ought  to  be  utilised,  and  who  now  sent  the 

ibr.taaiL  President  a  memorial  ^  suggesting  that  he  ought  to 
be  made  an  organizer  and  commander  of  negro 
troops.  On  this  subjeeti  Preadent  Lincoln^  on  the 
Ist  of  June,  1863,  wrote  to  Senator  Sumner: 

In  relation  to  the  matter  spoken  of  Saturday  morning 
and  this  moniing,  to  wit,  the  raising  of  colored  troops  in 
the  North,  with  the  understandino-  tlmt  they  shall  be 
commanded  by  General  Fremont,  I  have  to  say  that, 
while  it  is  veny  objectionable,  as  a  general  mle^  to  have 

1  The  iiM  Till  rinl  was  siffnod  hy  Ciillon    Bryant,  William  Curtis 

John    £.     Williftms,    Edwiinl  Moyes,  Uoince  Qreeley,  Parite 

Bftight,  Henry  C.  Gardiner,  Or-  Godwin,  Edgar  KMobiini,  ICniifa 

samns   Bushnell,    Edward   A.  Eetehuiii»  and  Dsntol  B.  Dtddn- 

BUnabuzy,  Peter  Cooper,  William  aoa. 
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troops  nuaed  on  any  speoUl  tennfly  Bnoh  as  to  serve  only  cuf.xx 
TDutdor  a  partioiilar  eomma&der,  or  only  at  a  particular 
plaee  or  plaoeSi  yet  I  would  forego  the  objection  in  this 
case,  upon  a  fair  prospect  that  a  large  force  of  this  sort 
could  thereby  )>e  more  rapidly  raised.  That  being  raised, 
say  to  the  number  of  ten  tliousaud,  I  would  very  cheer- 
fully scDd  them  to  the  field  under  General  Fremont,  as- 
signing him  a  Department,  made  or  to  be  made  with  sneh 
white  foroe  also  as  I  might  be  aUe  to  pot  in.  That  with 
the  beat  wishes  towards  Qenend  Fremont,  I  cannot  now 
give  him  a  Department,  beeause  I  have  not  spare  troops? 
to  furnish  a  new  Department ;  and  I  have  not,  as  I  think, 
justifiable  ground  to  relieve  the  present  commander  of 
any  old  one.  In  the  raising  of  the  colored  troops,  the 
same  eoosent  of  governoni  would  have  to  be  obtained  as 
in  ease  of  white  troops,  and  the  (Government  would  make 
the  same  provision  for  t^em,  during  organization,  as  for 
■\vh5t«  troops.  It  wotild  not  be  a  point  with  me  whether 
iTt  neral  Fremont  siiould  take  charge  of  the  orETfiTiization,  "Unctitnto 
or  take  charge  of  the  force  only  after  the  organization.  ^jBrnnwa^ 
H  yon  think  flt  to  commnnieate  iUa  to  Gensnl  Frteumt 
yon  are  at  libetty  to  do  so. 

The  resTilt  of  the  inquiiy  is  ^ven  in  the  follow- 
ing reply  from  (General  Fr^inout  to  Mr.  Bumner: 

...  I  was  pressingly  reminded  of  yonr  note  by  a 
visit  from  the  eommittee  wlnoli  had  called  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  to  which  he  had  promised  this  letter  to  you.  I 
beg  you  will  say  to  the  Presideut  that  this  movement 
does  not^  in  the  remotest  way,  originate  witii  me^  On  the 
oontrary,  when  the  oomnuttee  eaUed  npon  me,  I  dedined 
positively  to  enter  into  it,  or  to  consent  to  having  my 
name  mentioned  to  the  President  in  connection  with  it. 
The  reasons  which  I  gave  to  the  committee  were  simply 
that  I  disapproved  the  project  of  raising  and  sending  to 
the  field  colored  troops  in  ticattered  and  weak  detach- 
ments. That  it  wonid  only  resnlt  in  disaster  to  the 
colored  troope»and  wonld  defeat  effeotnally  the  expecta- 
tions  of  the  Gk>vemment  to  mass  them  in  a  solid  foroe 
against  the  rebellion.  No  short-reach injr  f^r  partial  plans 
oan  possibly  suooeed.  I  told  them  that  if  I  had  been 
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Catf.XX.  placed  in  the  Department  which  the  President  and  Secre- 
taiy  amBgod  for  me  when  I  was  last  m  Wadii]igtoii,aiid 
in  which  I  aboold  have  had  a  suitahle  field  for  thia 
orgenizatioa  and  white  troops  to  protect  it  and  inanra 

its  success,  I  could  bave  Tinflertakon  it.?ind  have  nndoubt- 
edly  organized  a  formidable  for<  r  itninnii  utiy  daogeroas 
to  the  Confederacy.  But  these  views  were  merely  in 
answer  to  the  committee,  and  ended  my  relation  to  the 
aolqeet  I  beg  yon  to  say  to  the  Prendeat  thati  have  no 
design  to  embsnass  him  with  cresting  a  Depsrtment  for 
me.  In  my  judgment  this  whole  business  is  as  dangerous 
and  difficult  as  it  U  important.  It  demands  ability  and 
great  discretion  and  a  Med  belief  m  the  necessity  of  the 
work,  and  should  only  be  undertaken  upon  some  plan 
which  would  embrace  the  whole  subject)  and  then  be  in- 
trasted  only  to  some  oiBeer  of  abiliiify  smd  judgment  to 
whom  tiie  President  would  be  willing  to  give  the  dcc^ 
garj'  powers.  He  must  have  power  and  the  President's 
confidence — therofore  I  do  not  propose  myself  for  this 
work.  But  1  make  him  the  following  suggestions  —  it 
beiug  understood  I  am  thrown  out  of  the  question— 
namely:  Mske  a  Department  d  the  eoantry  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  Tjonisiana  excluded^  send  them  a  suitable 
officer,  give  him  fall  oommand  of  the  Department  and  the 
white  troops  —  (Governor  Gamble  himself  included  — and 
let  him  diaw  the  colored  troops  together  from  every 
quarter,  and  organize  and  consolidate  them.  He  will  have 
the  whole  line  of  the  Mississippi  River  for  his  operations, 
and  draw  the  oolored  men  from  the  free  Ndrth  and  the 
freedmen  from  the  entire  South.  In  this  way  the  west 
country  and  the  Biississii^i  River  would  be  closed  to  the 
Conffderaey  by  an  army  of  200,000  men,  which,  at  the 
proper  time,  could  take  a  deciding  part  in  the  war.  This 
is  my  view  of  the  subject,  but  is  this  time  yet  comet 
Will  the  Presidentrealize  that  if  thia  summer's  campaigns 
are  not  soeeessfal  the  Oonfederaey  is  well-nigh  estab* 
lishedf  I  think  not.  So  if  you  think  he  will  mix  me  up 
with  the  war- plan-makers  of  whose  importunities  he  says 
he  is  tired,  please  say  nothing  to  him  about  it  But  pray 
don't  l«'t  him  tliink  that  I  am  moving  in  any  direction,  or 
by  any  persons,  to  get  this  command.  Indosed  I  return 
the  President's  letter,  which  I  have  shown  to  no  one.  I 
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infonned  the  committee  t^at  I  had  received  it,  through  chap.xx. 

yourself)  but  could  not  oommunioate  its  purport  without 

the  aatiiority  of  the  President.  Will  yon  please  make  my 

thanks  to  the  President  fcHr  Ms  friendly  expressions  in  pr<^mont 

my  favor,  and  accept  my  very  warm  thaiiks  to  yourself. 

I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  yonr  r^overuor,  interesting  ^ 

and  agreeable  as  his  visits  always  are. 

The  various  ezperiiiieiit«,  Buggestiana,  and  appli- 
cations which  have  been  Telated  rendered  it  evident 
that  Uie  organization  of  the  military  strength  of 
the  black  population  of  the  country  would  not  be 
fully  accomplished  by  the  mere  sentiment  of  the 
black  people,  or  the  enthusiastic  and  voluntary 
efforts  of  one  or  more  popular  leaders,  either  white 
or  black.  To  supply  Iha  steady,  continuous  ofl&cial 
action  necessary  to  broad  success,  the  Government 
at  length  took  up  the  work  in  its  practical  details. 
Early  in  April,  18G3,  the  Secretary  of  War  dis- 
pat^'hed  the  adjutant-g:eneral  of  the  army,  (xeneral 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  to  the  West  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  feasibility  of  recruiting  and  using 
negn'o  soldiers ;  and  his  mission  from  the  first  was 
attended  with  success.  He  telegraphed  from  Mem- 
phis under  date  of  April  4,  1863 :  "  1  arrived  here 
last  night,  and  explained  this  morning  to  General 
Hurlbut  the  policy  of  the  Administration  respect- 
ing the  contrabands*  He  says  his  corps  will  give  it 
their  support,  especially  those  regiments  which 
have  been  in  batile*  He  desires  six  hundred  as 
artilieristSy  to  man  the  heavy  guns  in  position, 
which  he  says  can  readily  be  raised  from  the  con- 
trabands within  his  lines.  I  have  authorized  him  TbomM  to 
to  raise  six  companies  and  select  the  oficers."  Muuii* 
From  Memphis  he  went  to  Lake  Providence,  Lou* 
isiana,  where  he  addressed  the  divisions  com- 
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CHAP.xx.  manded  by  Generals  McArthnr  and  Logan  on 
April  8:  "I  announced  to  the  tomior  di\d8ion  in 
the  iiioT'Tung,  4000  being  present,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  respecting  the  black  race,  and  in  the 
afternoon  to  General  Logan's  division,  some  7000.* 
The  troops  received  it  with  great  enthuBiasm,  and 
many  speeches  were  made  by  o£Gicers  of  differ- 
ent rank,  fully  indorsing  the  policy.  .  .  I  asked 
from  eaeh  of  these  divisions  officers  to  raise  two 
negro  regiments,  but  the  difficulty  will  be  to  restrict 
them  to  that  number,  for  at  least  ten  regiments 
can  be  obtained.  My  first  arrangements  are  for 
ten  re^ments,  and  after  these  shall  have  been 
raised  farther  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
^S&,**  others*"  From  the  headquarters  of  General  Grant 
at  Milliken's  Bend  he  telegraphed  on  April  16: 
«The  policy  respecting  tiie  ni^gioes  having  been 
adopted,  commanding  officers  are  perfectly  willing 
and  ready  to  afford  every  aid  in  carrying  it  out  to 

1**1  enmp  frnm  Washington  ized  to  f^vf^  eommi«;'3ion«^  from 

oloUied  with  the  fullest  power  in  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  I 

this  mfttfcer.  With  this  poww  I  detlro  thoM  p«rMnis  who  wn 

can  act  as  if  the  President  of  the  oarnest  in  thin  work  to  take  hold 

United  States  were  himself  pres*  of  it.   I  desire  only  those  whose 

ent.  I  am  directed  to  refer  noth>  he«rto  are  in  it,  and  to  them  alone 

ing  to  Waahin^cton,  but  to  act  will  I  give  ^irmmlirthitir    I  don't 

promptly  —  what  I  h&ve  to  do,  to  care  who  thoy  are  or  what  their 

do  at  ouoe  —  to  atrike  down  the  present  rank  may  be.    I  do  not 

imworthf  and  to  elevate  the  de-  hoaitate  to  say  that  all  pMper 


Tbomaa  to 

Stanton, 


serving.  .  .  Thry  [the  freedmen]  person  Will  reoeivo 

are  to  be  encouraged  to  come  to  sions. 

us.  Th«7  amto  be  feooived  with     *'Whflo  I  am  authorised  thna, 

op«n  arms;  they  are  to  be  fed  in  the  name  of  the  Secrftury  of 

and  clothed;  thej  are  to  be  War,  I  have  the  fullest  authority 

armed.  to  dismiss  from  tho  army  any 

"This  is  the  policy  Huil  bas  man,  be  his  rank  what  it  may, 

boen  fully  (letermiiu"1  upon.    I  whom  I  fiud   nialtrf»ating  the 

am  here  to  say  that  i  am  author-  freedmen."  —  General  Lorenzo 

ized  to  raise  as  many  regiments  Thomas,  Address,  "AiUMMl  Qf> 

oi  blaeka  as  I  ean.  I  am  author-  olopndia,"  1863,  p.  26. 
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a  sncceSvsfnl  issue.  .  .  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  chai-.xx. 
organizing  negro  troops  to  the  extent  of  20,000,  if 
necessary.   The  prejudice  in  this  army  respectuig  ^hu'  r^n^ 
arming  the  negroes  is  fast  dying  out."  'law. ' 

About  this  date,  however,  General  Grant  began 
his  famous  Vicksburg  campaign,  and  tlio  nn>vo- 
ment  of  the  whole  army  unavoidal»ly  interrupted 
the  recruiting  operations  of  General  Thomas. 
Nevertheless,  he  again  reported  from  Memphis 
under  date  of  May  18 :  "  Returned  from  Corinth 
after  addressing  the  troops  at  twelve  different 
plaoea.  The  policy  with  regard  to  the  blacks  en- 
thusiaBtically  reoeived.  Have  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing regiments:  Two  at  Helena, —  one  full, 
the  other  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
month, — five  in  Louisiana,  organizing,  from  Lake 
Providence  to  Yonng>B  Point;  two  in  MississippL 
Bnt  for  the  movement  of  G^iant  these  r^menta 
wonid  have  been  filled.  .  •  Five  thousand  will  be 
raised  in  these  regions  in  two  weeks.  My  aim  has  n>id., 
been  to  raise  twenty  thousand^  and  I  see  noUiing  to  ^'Sti^ 
prevent  it** 

These  reports  made  by  the  Adjutant-General 
were  of  snch  importance  and  such  promise  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  22d  of  May,  1863,  by  gen- 
eral orders,  established  in  the  Adjutant-GeneraU^ 

Office  of  the  War  Department,  a  special  bureau  for 

the  organization  of  colored  troops.  Its  function 
wai>,  after  providing  for  keeping  proper  records 
and  regulating  their  enlistment  and  inspection,  to 
provide  for  furnishing  them  with  competent  white 
officers ;  no  jx  rson  to  be  allowed  to  recruit  colored 
troops  except  .'Specially  authorized  by  the  War  De- 
partment, and  only  those  applicants  for  this  service 
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were  to  be  eommianoiied  whom  a  board  of  ezand- 
nation  had  passed  with  a  designation  of  tiie  proper 
grade  for  wfaidi  each  candidate  was  fit;  non-com- 
missioned officers  were  to  be  selected  from  the  best 
men  arnoug  the  recruits  in  the  usual  mode.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  put  these  wholesome  restrictions 
immediately  into  practice,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  General  Thomas,  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  made  such  appointments  in  the  regiments 
which  he  orgftTiized;  or  in  his  absence  provisional 
appoiiitmeuLs  were  made  by  the  Department  com- 
manders subject  to  approval  by  the  Pi  *\si(l(  nt ; 
and  such  scrutiny  deprndins^  upoTi  curT-eiit  porsonal 
reputation  among  armies  in  the  practical  trial  of 
actual  campaign,  was  probably  as  likely  to  obtain 
good  material  as  if  made  by  boards  of  examination 
upon  theoretical  acquirements. 

The  raising  of  negro  soldiers  in  the  free  States, 
under  State  anthority,  became  saocessful  only  in 
Massachusetts.  Governor  Spragne^  of  jfthode 
Island,  asked  for  permission  to  raise  a  regiment  as 
early  as  September  9,  1862.  This,  however,  was 
before  the  Government  adopted  the  policy ;  besides, 
the  opinion  <3i  Governor  Andrew,  of  Haasaohnsetts, 
was:  '^It  will  be  essential  to  tiie  recmitment  of  the 
colored  regiment  commenced  by  Governor  Sprague, 
that  the  colored  population  of  otiier  States  shall  con- 
tribute towards  it,  the  number  of  persons  of  African 
descent  in  the  State  of  Ehode  Island  alone  being  in- 
sufficient for  the  purpose."  On  January  20,  1863, 
the  latter  olitained  authority  from  the  Secretaiy  of 
War  fur  this  object,  and  issued  his  own  order  of 
recmitment  on  Fel)ruary  7.  Governor  Andrew's 
antislavery  zeal  prompted  him  to  make  this  ex- 
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ample  as  eonspieaous  and  successful  as  possible  by  oiuf.zx. 
eyeiy  esre  and  attention  which  his  own  autAioriiy 
oonld  supply.  He  selected  the  offloers  for  the  Flfty- 
f omth  Massaehusetts  Yolnnteers,  writes  his  adjn- 
tant-genera],  from  men  ^  of  acknowledged  military 
ability  and  experience,  of  the  highest  social  posi-  gcnouier. 
tion,  if  possible,  in  the  State,  and  men  who  believed 
in  the  capacity  <^  colored  men  to  make  good  a^wSr.- 
soldiers.*  Frederick  Douglass,  the  colored  orator,  VmT 
personally  assisted  in  reemiting  this  regiment,  and 
two  of  his  sons  marched  in  its  ranks.  Completed, 
organized,  and  equipped,  the  regiment,  after  receiv- 
ing an  ovation  iu  Boston,  embarked  on  the  28th 
day  of  May  for  South  Carolina.  Another  regiment,  im. 
the  Fifty-fifth  Massachusetts  Colored,  was  also 
organized  immediately  afterwards,  and  sailed  from 
Boston  on  the  21st  of  June  for  North  Carolina. 

These  two  were  the  only  colored  regimen tn  or- 
ganized under  State  authority,  hut  e  fforts  were  set 
nil  foot  in  other  States  to  recruit  negroes  under 
United  States  authority,  whenever  this  class  of 
population  seemed  sufficient  to  furnish  recruits.' 
The  most  promising  field  of  course  was  iu  the 
border  slave  States ;  but  here  local  prejudice  still 
threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  poKcy.  Governor 
Bramlette  of  Kentucky  in  his  inaugural  address, 
September  1,  1863,  strongly  objected  to  arming 

1  On  October  13, 1863,  the  W«r  sUyes  beloogiog  to  reb«ls,  might 

Depaitmrat  ordwed  Tvendting  1w  eoKitecL  And  tf  s  wtMeHmA 

8tation8  for  colored  troops  to  be  number  of  recruits  were  not  ob- 

e?itabli<ih(»d   in   Marjiand,   Mis-  taiiied  within  thirty  days,  thpn 

Houri,  aud  TennesHco,  and  they  8l»veti  might  1>h  unlisted  without 

were  soon  extended  to  Delamm.  MONnt  of  their  owners,  the  lat  - 

Tlio  onlnr  provi-l(  1  that  free  per-  ter,  however,  if  loyal,  to  receive 

sous,  mud  »laveti  with  the  written  eompenaation  aa  well  as  those 

eonaont  of  fhelr  o«aotB»  ud  wb»  g»Te  fhdr.  eooMot. 
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negroes.  Gk>Yemor  Bradford  of  Marylaiid  in  a 

letter  to  the  President,  while  disclaiming  any  desire 
**  to  arrest  or  impede  any  m'tion  of  the  Government 
calculated  to  contribute  to  its  safety  or  to  crush 
the  power  of  those  who  are  assailing  it,"  complained 
that  the  slaves  of  Maryland  planters  were  secretly 
"umoS,***  enlisted  and  carried  away,  and  he  strongly  pro- 
im.^Sk  tested  against  such  methods.  Governor  Gamble 
and  the  conservatives  of  Missouri  were,  to  say  the 
least,  thwarting  rather  than  aiding  such  eniiistmeiits. 
Tilt  (ioveruor  indeed  gave  his  consent,  but  on 
condition  that  the  laws  of  Missouri  should  not 
be  \iolated ;  a  condition  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
serve. Even  Andrew  Johnson,  military  governor 
of  Tennessee,  deprecated  the  sending  of  reemiting 
officers  to  Tennessee^  8a3ring  that  more  laborers 
were  needed  than  could  be  obtained  to  erect  forti- 
fications, and  that,  **A11  the  negroes  will  quit  work 
when  they  can  go  into  camp  and  do  nothing.  .  . 
It  is  exceedingly  important  for  this  question  to  be 
handled  in  snch  way  as  will  do  the  least  injnry  in 
forming  a  oonect  public  judgment  at  this  thne. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  organisation  of  n^gro 
regiments  in  Tennessee  will  be  left  to  Ihe  general 
commanding  this  Department  and  the  military 
'Tip*  governor." 

Amidst  the  exciting  events  which  attended  Lee's 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania  in  June,  1863,  the  work 
of  organizing  the  bladk  regiments,  like  many  other 
important  matters,  was  temporarily  delayed;  but 
the  happy  issue  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
the  siuiultaneous  capture  of  Vicksburix,  left  the 
Government  free  once  more  to  push  it  with  energy. 
Upon  the  21st  of  July,  President  Lincoln  wrote  to 
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Lincoln  to 
Stiiiiton, 


th»  Secretary  of  War:  "I  desire  that  a  renewed  oup.xx. 
and  Tigorona  effort  be  made  to  raise  colored  forces 

along  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi — please  consult 
the  General-in-Ohief ,  and  if  it  is  perceived  that  any 
acceleration  of  the  matter  can  be  effected,  let  it  be 
done.  I  think  the  evidence  is  nearly  conclusive 
that  General  Thomas  is  one  of  the  best  (if  not  the 
very  best)  instrmnents  for  this  service.^  It  is 
interesting  to  recall  at  this  point  how  accurate  had 
been  the  Fresidenl^  thou^ts  and  investigations 
upon  this  whole  question,  since,  in  its  original 
discussion  before  the  Cabinet  of  the  previous  year, 
he  had  indicated  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  aa 
the  region  where  a  negro  military  force  might  be 
most  easily  and  speedily  organized  and  most  use- 
fully employed.  The  mission  of  General  Thomas 
had  vindicated  his  sagacity.  Shortly  after  liis 
direction  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  President 
also  wrote  to  General  Grant :  "...  A  word  upon 
another  su})ject.  General  Tiioinas  has  gone  again 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  with  the  view  of  raising 
colored  troops.  1  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  you 
are  doiiiL!;  wlmt  yon  reasonably  can  upon  the  same 
subject,  i  believe  it  is  a  resonrop  which  if  vigor- 
ously applied  now  will  soon  close  tin  (  ontest.  It 
works  doubly,  weakening  the  em  Tn\  ;in<l  pfronqfth- 
ening  us.  We  were  not  fully  ripe  for  it,  until  the 
river  was  opened.  Now,  I  think  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  can  and  ought  to  be  rapidly 
organized  along  its  shores,  relieving  all  white 
troops  to  serve  elsewhere.  Mr«  Dana  understands 
you  as  believing  that  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion has  helped  some  in  your  military  operations. 
I  am  very  glad  it  this  is  so.  •  To  this  suggea*  ^'^'Jj^'^ 
Vol.  VI.— ao 


Uncoln 
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cbat.jljl  tion,  Grant  made  a  foil  and  hearty  regponse  ui  the 
affirmative : 

I  have  fnven  fh*'  mhy^t  of  arminsT  the  negro  my 
hfarty  Hupf>ort.  Thiii,  with  the  emancipation  of  the 
iiegrtx^  in  the  heaviest  blow  yet  given  the  Confederacy. 
The  Sonth  rave  a  great  deal  about  it  and  profess  to  be 
rery  angry,  bat  they  were  united  in  their  action  before, 
and  with  the  negro  under  subjection  could  spare  their 
entire  white  population  for  the  field.  Now  they  complain 
that  nothinp:  can  ho  got  out  of  their  negroes.  There  has 
been  great  difficulty  iu  getting  able-bodied  negroes  to 
fill  up  the  colored  regiments  in  consequence  of  the  rebel 
etmSry  running  off  all  that  elan  to  Georgia  and  Texas. 
This  it  eqMeiany  the  ease  for  a  dietaaee  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  ndlea  on  eaeh  aide  of  the  river.  I  am  now, 
however,  sending  two  expeditions  into  Louisiana,  one 
from  Natchez  to  Harri<^onhurg  and  one  from  Oood- 
rifli's  Landing  to  3Ionroe,  that  I  expect  will  bring  back 
a  large  number.  I  have  ordered  recruiting  officers  to 
aeoompany  tfaete  expeditiona.  I  am  alio  moving  a 
brigade  of  eavaliy  from  Tennessee  to  VieiGBbaig»  wbieh 
will  enable  me  to  more  troops  to  a  greater  distanee 
iiitfi  the  interior,  atul  will  facilitate  materially  the  re- 
cruiting service.  (Tcneral  Thomas  is  now  with  me.  and 
you  may  rely  on  it  I  will  give  him  all  the  aid  iu  my 
power.  I  would  do  this  whether  the  arming  the  negro 
seemed  to  me  a  wise  policy  or  not,  beeanse  it  is  an  order 
that  I  am  bonnd  to  obey,  and  do  not  feel  that  in  my 
position  I  have  a  right  to  question  any  policy  of  the 
Government  In  thii^  particular  instance  there  is  no 
objectir)n  LoweveT-  to  my  expressing  an  honest  conviction; 
that  is,  by  ai  ruiug  the  negro  we  have  added  a  powerful 
aUy.  They  wiH  make  gm>d  soldiers,  and  taking  them 
from  the  enemy  weakens  him  in  the  same  proportion  they 
strengthen  us.  I  am  therefore  most  decidt dly  in  ftkvor 
Grant         pushing  this  policy  to  the  enlistment  of  a  force  suffl- 

**Ai'i'"*w°'  ^^^^^     ho^d  all  the  South  falling  into  onr  hands  and 

UM3.  uk.  to  aid  in  capturing  mure. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  in  further  detail  the  syp- 
tematic  recruitment  and  organization  of  colored 
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soldiers  which  went  on  from  this  time  forward,  chap.u. 
Whatever  mLsgivings  or  prejudices  may  have  ex- 
isted among  the  loyal  people  of  the  North,  or  among 
oonservatiTO  officers  in  the  field,  faded  out  before  no. 
the  stem  neeeesity  of  replenishing  the  armies, 
wbioh  were  not  only  being  constantly  wasted  by 
disease  and  battle,  but  whose  aggrcssivo  campaign- 
ing strength  was  as  continnally  being  diminished 
by  the  very  Tictories  they  gained,  involving  an  in- 
erease  of  local  |;arrisons.  From  the  midsummer  of 
1863^  little  more  was  heard  of  opposition  to  colored 
troops,  except  in  the  border  States,  and  from  the 
more  ultosrDemocratic  politicians  in  the  free  States. 
The  policy  had  forced  its  own  acceptance;  if  not 
as  a  voluntary  conviction,  at  least  as  an  unavoid- 
able necessity,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  district  in 
the  North  in  which  the  arms-bearing  population 
was  not  entirely  willing  to  receive  colored  soldiers, 
from  a  single  recruit  to  a  regiment,  either  in  filling 
its  complement  of  volunteers  or  in  reducing  its 
(juotii  under  the  draft.  Tho  new  system  of  raising 
auiiies  by  conscription,  to  which  the  Government 
was  ol)liged  to  resort  during  the  year  1863,  fur- 
nished to  popular  apprehension  the  most  rnmin- 
dng  and  final  argument  in  favor  of  the  new  policy 
of  arming  the  blacks.  A  law  of  Congress,  approved 
Fei)ruary  24,  1864,  amendatory  of  the  enrollment 
act,  pr()\'ided :  Tliat  all  able-bodied  male  colored 
persons,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five 
years,  resident  in  the  United  States,  should  be  en- 
rolled and  form  part  of  the  national  forces,  with 
further  provision  that  loyal  masters  of  drafted 
slaves  should  receive  bounty  and  compensation,  oeMnL 
and  that  the  slave  should  become  free. 
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CHAP.xz.  If  a  Ringlo  argument  were  noedod  to  point  out 
President  Lincoln's  great  practical  wisdom  in  the 
management  of  this  difficult  queBtLon,  that  arga- 
ment  is  found  in  the  mere  summing  up  of  its 
tangible  military  results.  At  the  beginning  of 
December,  1863,  less  than  a  year  after  the  Ptesi- 
dent  first  proclaimed  the  policy,  he  was  able  to  an- 
nounce in  his  annual  message  that  about  50,000 
late  fllayes  were  then  actnaUy  bearing  arms  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Union  forces.  A  report  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  April  2, 1864,  shows  tiiat  the 
nnmber  of  negro  troops  then  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  as  soldiers  had  increased 
to  71,976.'  And  we  learn  further,  from  the  report 
of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  that  at  the  close  of 
the  war  there  were  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  of  colored  troops,  120  regiments  of  infantry, 
12  regiments  of  heavy  artillery,  10  companies  of 
lii^^iit  artillery,  and  7  regiments  of  cavalry  ;  iii;ikiiig 
a  grand  aggregate  of  123,156  men.  Tins  was  the 
largest  number  in  service  at  any  one  time,  but  it 
does  not  represent  all  of  them.  The  entire  number 
commissioned  and  enlisted  in  this  branfb  of  the 
service  during  the  war,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war,  was  186,017 

a«Mnri.  men. 

^"Otteial  tetorns  from  tiitt  double  this  nuniber.  They  are 

Qaartermaster  and  Commissary  equivalent  to  an  eqaal  number 

Departments  are  not  yet  com-  of  white  peraona.  The  eommia* 

p>l«tot  bat  lilie  Mtamit  already  awy'lB  retanis  are  too  iiieoittpIaCft 

rrrrivrr!  >iv  the  Quartominstf^r-  to  ufT  ni  a  basis  of  any  estiumte, 

Geuvrtil  shuw  that  the  number  of  but  will,  at  least,  amount  to  one- 

colored  persons  enrolled  in  its  half  of  the  Qnartermaster's  De» 

service  as  teamsters,  etc.,  are  partment.  To  the  above  number 

over  11,000.   The  actual  num-  are  to  be  added  the  cooks,  officers* 

ber,  when  all  the  ofBcial  returns  servants,  etc.,  amounting  to  sev- 

Mine  latf  will  prohnhly  more  than  era!  thouauds." 


Btaiiton, 
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This  ma^Difieent  exMbit  is  a  testimony  to  Mr.  cbap.zx. 
Lincoln's  statesmanship  which  can  hardly  be  over- 
valued. If  he  had  adopted  the  pohcy  when  it  was 
first  urged  upon  him  by  impulsive  enthusia.sts,  it 
would  have  brought  his  Administration  to  political 
wreek,  was  rlearly  indicated  by  the  serious 
election  reverses  of  1862.  But  restraining  the 
impatience  and  the  bad  judgment  of  his  advisers, 
and  using  that  policy  at  the  opportune  moment,  he 
not  only  made  it  a  powerful  lever  to  effect  eTiianei- 
pation,  but  a  military  overweight  aiding  etfeetually 
to  crush  the  remaining  rebel  armies  and  bring  the  re- 
belliozi|  as  a  whole,  to  a  speedy  and  sudden  collapse. 

One  point  of  dqubt  about  employing  negroes  as 
soldiers  was  happily  removed  almost  impercept- 
ibly by  the  actual  experiment.  It  had  been  a 
serious  question  with  many  thoughtful  men  whether 
the  negro  would  fight  It  was  apprehended  that 
his  comparatively  recent  tranBiti<MifiK>m  barbarism 
to  dvilization,  and  the  inherited  habits  of  subjec- 
tion and  dependence  imposed  upon  him  by  two 
centuries  of  enslavement^  had  left  his  manhood  so 
dwarfed  and  deadened  as  to  render  him  incapable 
of  the  steady  and  sustained  physical  and  moral 
courage  needful  to  armies  in  modem  warfare. 
Practical  trial  in  skirmish  and  battie,  however, 
proved  the  gallantry  and  reliability  of  the  black 
soldier  in  the  severest  trials  of  devo^on  and  hero- 
ism. Within  half  a  year  after  Lincoln's  order  of 
enlistment  the  black  regiments  had  f  urmslied  such 
examples  of  bravery  on  many  fields  that  com- 
nnmders  gave  them  unstinted  jjraise  and  white 
officers  and  soldiers  heartily  accepted  them  as 
worthy  and  trusted  companions  in  arms. 
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cmat.zju.  ^  I  ^HE  rphel  autliorities  wat'  the  expenmcDt 
im.  arming  the  biat-ks  witii  the  koonest  appre- 

hension and  hostility.  In  Mr.  Lincoln's  order  of 
July  22,  1862,  directing  military  commanders  to 
0dze  and  use  property,  leal  or  personal,  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  to  employ  *^  persona  of  African 
descent  as  laborera,''  Jefferson  Davis  professed 
already  to  diaoover  a  wicked  violation  of  the  laws 
of  war,  apparently  forgetting  that  his  own  gener- 
als were  everywhere  using  such  persons  in  military 
labor.  When  it  was  learned  that  Hnnter  and 
Phelps  were  endeavoring  to  organize  n^gro  regi- 
ments, tlie  language  employed  to  express  Sonthem 
affectation  of  surprise  and  protest  bordered  on  the 
ludicrous.  ^The  best  authenticated  newspapers 
received  from  the  United  States,"  writes  General 
Lee,  announce  as  a  fact  that  Major^General 
Hunter  has  armed  slavea  for  the  murder  of  their 
„'  ;,;, masters,  and  has  tiius  done  all  in  his  power  to  in- 

^"u^lr^  augurate  a  servile  war,  which  is  worse  than  that  of 
the  BEvafire,  inasmueli  as  it  superadds  other  horrors 

Vol.  IX.  ... 

Docu-"'    to  the  indiscriminate  sUtuKhter  oi  air*'^,  .'^exes,  and 
p.  J^-     conditions'*;  and  Phelps  is  charged  with  imitating 
the  bad  example.   General  Halleck  very  properly 

410 
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Fetarned  this  and  another  letter,  as  insulting  to  the  chav.zxi. 

Goyernment  of  the  United  States.  A  little  later 

the  Confederate  War  Department  issued  a  formal 

order : 

That   Major-General   Hunter  and  Brigadier-General 
Phelps  be  uo  longer  held  and  treated  as  public  enemies  of 
the  Confederate  States,  but  as  outlaws ;  and  that  in  the 
event  of  the  capture  of  either  of  them,  or  that  of  any 
other  commissioned  officer  employed  in  drilling,  organiz- 
ing-, or  instructing  slaves,  with  n  view  to  their  armed  r,«^norai 
service  in  this  war,  he  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  ^J^^^Jj^j 
ot  war,  but  held  in  close  confinement  for  execution  as  a  xiy^ 
felon  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  President  shall  order.  if.m»** 

Mr.  Davis  seems  to  have  cultivated  a  sort  of 
literary  pride  in  these  formulas  of  inveotiye,  for  in 
his  sensational  proclamation  of  outlawry  against 
General  Butler  and  all  commissioned  officers  in 
his  command  he  repeats:  African  slaves  have 
not  only  been  incited  to  insurrection  by  every 
license  and  encouragement,  but  numbers  of  them 
have  actually  been  armed  for  a  servile  war — a 
war  in  its  nature  far  exceeding  the  horrors  and 
most  mercfless  atrocities  of  savages.**  In  this  it  was 
ordered  'Hhat  all  negro  slaves  captured  in  arms 
be  at  once  delivered  over  to  the  executive  authori- 
ties of  the  respective  States  to  which  they  belong,  Dan*, 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  said  ti.  n""^' 
States";  and  that  Butler  and  his  commissioned 
officers,  ^robbers  and  criminals  deserving  death, 
...  be,  whenever  captured,  reserved  for  execution.*'  i*-^' 

President  Lincoln's  two  proclamations  of  eman- 
cipation excited  similiar  threats.  About  a  week 
after  the  first  was  issued  it  wa<  made  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  Confederate  Senate  at  Richmond, 
and  a  Confederate  writer  recorded  in  his  diary  the 
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Oiur.zxL  next  day :  ^  Some  of  the  gravest  of  our  senators 
•  i  KHH  i  ^  raismg  of  the  black  flag,  askiiig  and 

^Diury'-  ^  giving  no  quarter  hereafter.*  When  the  final  proe- 
lamation  reached  Bichmond  Jefferson  Davis  was 
writing  his  annual  message  to  the  rebel  Congress, 
D«vi»     and  he  ransacked  his  dictionary  for  terms  to  stig- 
M^a«e.  matize  it.  "  Our  own  detestation  of  those  who  have 
1868.      attempted  the  most  exeerablo  measure  recorded  m 

"Anniuil 

cyoio^  the  history  of  guilty  muu  is  tempered  by  profound 
^  contempt  for  tlie  impotent  rage  which  it  discloees." 
This  new  provocation  also  broadened  his  field  of 
retaliation.  He  now  doi  hired  that  he  would  deliver 
"  such  criminals  as  nuiy  attempt  its  execution  " — 
all  commissioned  (  its  of  the  United  Sta,tes  cap- 
tured in  States  embraced  in  the  proclamation — to 
the  executives  of  such  States,  to  be  puiiifihed  for 
exciting  servile  insurrection. 

The  Oonfedorate  Cougi'ess,  while  responding  to 
the  full  degree  of  the  proposed  retaliation,  never- 
theless preferred  to  keep  the  power  of  such  punish- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  central  nulitary  authorities^ 
apparently  as  promising  a  more  certain  and  sun- 
mary  execution.  That  body  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution, approved  by  Davis  May  1,  1863,  which 
prescribed  that  white  oflBcers  of  negro  Union 
soldiers  ^  shall,  if  captured,  be  put  to  death  or  be 
otherwise  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court," 
the  trial  to  take  place  "  before  the  military  court 
attached  to  the  army  or  corps"  making  the  cap- 
J^rKo'"^  tuTCi  or  such  other  military  court  as  the  Oonfed- 
9-  wv.    erate  President  should  designate. 

The  Confederate  Cabinet  seems  to  have  been 
quite  ready  to  execute  this  law  of  summary  retalia- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Confederate  Congress.  In  a 
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letter  of  suggestions  written  by  J.  A.  Seddon,  the  cmp.zzi. 
Conf  edeTttto  Secretory  of  War,  to  General  E.  Eirby 
Smith,  oommanding  the  trans-MisBifisippi  Depart- 
ment, under  date  of  August  12,  1863,  he  said :  "  It 

is  very  probiil)lo  that  the  forces  employed  by  the 
enemy  in  guarding  the  river  will  consist,  in  large 
measure,  of  negro  troops.  I  think  I  liave  already 
in  previous  communications  intimated  to  you,  as 
my  own  judgment,  that  a  most  marked  distinction 
should  be  made  in  the  treatment,  when  taken,  of 
these  negro  troops  and  of  the  white  men  leading 
them.  The  latter  had  better  be  dealt  with  red- 
handed  on  the  field  or  immediately  thereafter. 
The  former,  to  be  considered  rather  as  deluded 
victims  of  the  hypocrisy  and  malignity  of  the 
enemy,  should  not  be  driven  to  desperation,  but  voifua.. 
leceived  readily  to  meroy  and  encouraged  to  sab- 
wt  and  return  to  their  masters,'* 

When  the  Confederate  threate  regarding  negro 
soldiers  were  first  launched  the  experiment  had  not 
yet  been  formally  authorized  by  the  Gtovemment; 
and  as  there  was  no  probability  that  any  eariy  cap- 
ture of  such  persons  would  be  made  by  the  enemy 
no  attention  was  paid  to  rebel  orders  and  proclama- 
tions on  the  subject.  A  year  later,  however,  when 
negro  regimento  were  springing  into  foil  oiganiza- 
tion  simultaneously  in  many  places,  the  matter 
became  one  of  grave  import  As  a  role,  the  black 
regimento  were  commanded  by  whitoofficers,  often 
selected,  as  was  specially  the  case  with  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Massachusetts,  from  the  very  best  material, 
whose  l>ravery  in  incurring  this  additional  risk  de- 
served the  extra  watt  ht'ulQess  and  protection  of  the 
Government.  The  most  elementary  justice  required 
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cbap.zxi.  that  if  it  called  the  black  man  to  do  a  soldier^s 
duty  it  must  cover  bim  with  a  soldier's  right,  and 
im.  Northern  sentiment  \sas  prompt  in  urging  the 
claim.  Froderiok  Douglass  lias  related  how  he 
pressed  tho  point  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply : 

As  to  the  exchange  nwd  frfTifral  treatmont  of  rrOored 
soldit^rs  when  tJiken  phsoiiurH  oi'  war,  ha  should  lusist  on 
their  beiug  eutitled  to  all  privileges  of  such  pribouers. 
Mr.  LIdoo^  admitted  Ibe  jnstUse  of  my  demand  for  the 
promotkm  of  ooloired  soldiers  for  good  conduet  in  the 
field,  but  on  the  matter  of  retaliation  he  differed  from  me 
entirely.   I  shall  never  forget  the  benignant  expression 
of  his  face,  the  tearful  look  of  liis  eye,  and  the  quiver 
in  his  voice  when  he  deprecated  a  resort  to  retaliatory 
measures.  **  Once  begun,"  said  he,  I  do  not  know  where 
snch  a  measnze  would  stop."  He  said  he  oould  not  taike 
mm  out  and  kill  them  in  cold  blood  f6r  what  was  done 
Dl^llriSM*!  by  others.   If  he  coidd  get  hold  of  tJie  persons  who  were 
Reuiiuift-    rrniltv  of  killinij  tlip  colored  prii^oners  in  cold  blood  the 
New  York   case  would  be  different,  but  he  could  not  kill  the  innocent 
jiuy  6,  ]ut«6.  for  the  guuty. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  great  success  which 
attended  the  enlistment  of  black  recruits,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  6k)vemment  to  adopt  a 
settled  policy  on  the  question,  and  on  July  30, 1S63| 
the  President  issued  the  following  oomprehensm 
order: 

It  is  the  duty  of  eveiy  government  to  give  proteetioii 

to  its  fitizens  of  whatever  class,  color,  or  condition,  and 
especially  to  those  who  are  dtdy  organized  as  soldiei-s  in 
the  public  service.  Tlie  law  of  nations  and  the  usages 
and  customs  of  war,  as  carried  on  by  civilized  powers, 
permit  no  distinotion  as  to  eolor  in  the  treatment  of  pris* 
oners  of  war  as  pnhlie  enemies.  To  sell  <nr  endave  any 
captured  person  on  account  of  his  color,  and  for  no  offense 
against  the  laws  of  wnr.  is  a  relapse  into  barbarism  and 
a  crime  against  the  civilization  of  the  age. 
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The  QoTenuneiit  of  the  United  States  wiU  ghre  the  oiuf.ui. 
same  protection  to  all  its  soldiers,  and  if  the  enemy  shall 
sell  or  enslave  any  one  becanse  of  his  oolor  the  offense   jni*  ae^ 
shall  be  pnnished  by  retaliation  upon  the  enemy's  prison- 

ers  in  our  possession. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  for  every  soldier  of  the 
United  States  killed  in  violation  of  the  laws  ni  war  a 
rebel  soldier  shall  be  executed  $  and  for  every  one  enslaved 

by  the  enemy,  or  sold  into  slavery,  a  rebel  soldier  shall  be 

placed  at  hard  labor  on  the  public  works,  and  continued  Beport, 
at  *u<'li  lal>or  until  the  other  shall  be  released  and  receive  mI^hIi 

the  treatiiieut  due  to  a  prisoner  of  war.  GeiM»»l. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  record  that  the  rebel  Gov- 
erninent  did  not  persist  in  the  barbarous  conduct 
it  had  officially  announced,  and  that  sanguinary 
retaliation  did  not  beeome  necessary.  There  were, 
indeed,  some  unimportant  instances  of  imprison- 
ment of  captured  blacks,  as  hostages  for  which  a 
few  rebel  soldiers  were  ordered  into  confinement  by 
General  fialieck,  but  the  cases  were  not  pushed  to 
extremity  under  executive  sanction  on  either  sida 
Much  more  serious  ezoesses,  however,  occurred 
under  the  responsibility  and  conduct  of  individual 
officers;  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them  went  un- 
recorded. In  October,  1862,  when  the  guerrilla 
outrages  in  Missouri  were  in  one  of  their  moments 
of  fiercest  activity,  a  Union  citizen  of  Palmyra  was 
abducted  and  murdered  under  circumstances  which 
clearly  marked  it  as  an  instance  of  concerted  and 
deliberate  partisan  revenge.  In  retaliation  for  this 
Colonel  John  McNeil,  the  Union  officer  in  local 
commnnd,  who  was  under  orders  to  deal  severely 
and  suriiraarily  with  this  class  of  offenders,  hiu  iim;' 
demanded  the  perpetrators^  which  demand  was 
not  complied  with,  ordered  the  execution  of  ten 
rebel  guerrillas  of  the  same  neighborhood,  and 
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carried  out  the  order  with  military  publicity  and 
formality.  Even  admittiiig  the  strong  provoeap 
tioD,  modem  sentiment  could  scarcely  jtistify  a 
punishment  tenfold  as  severe  as  that  demanded 
by  the  Mosaie  law.  Bat  Qeneral  McNeil  has 
lately  printed  a  letter  exphiiniog  the  eircuin* 
stances,  in  which  he  says :  ^  The  ten  guerrillas  ex^ 
cuted  (not  one  of  whom  but  had  committed  murder 
under  circumstances  of  atrocity)  were  selected  from 
twenty-two  who  had  previously  been  formally  tried 
by  a  United  States  military  commission  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  so  that  their  death  was  but  hastened 
by  the  act  of  retaliation;  the  remaining  twelve  of 
the  twenty-two  convicted  being  soon  afterwards 
shot  in  pursuance  of  their  sentence  by  the  officers 
ill  command  at  Ma^on  City  and  Mexico,  Missouri.'' 

Less  tiiaii  a  month  later  there  was  brief  mention 
in  a  letter  of  the  rebel  Major-General  Holmes  to 
the  Confederate  War  Department  of  an  analogous 
occurrence  in  Northern  Texas.  "  A  secret  organiza- 
tion," he  wrote,  "to  resist  the  [Confederate]  cou- 
6cri})t  art  in  Northern  Texas  has  resulted  in  the 
citizens  ui^canizing  a  jury  of  investigation,  and  I 
am  informed  they  have  tried  and  executed  forty  of 
those  eon\icted,  and  thus  this  summary  procedure 
has  probably  crushed  the  incipient  rebellion." 
Even  without  the  details  the  incident  is  a  convinc- 
ing  explanation  of  the  seendng  unanimity  for  re- 
bellion in  that  region. 

The  most  shocking  occurrence  of  this  character, 
however,  followed  the  employment  of  negro  sol- 
diers. We  cannot  adequately  picture  the  vindic- 
tive rage  of  many  rebel  masters  at  seeing  recent 
daves  xuiif ormed  and  armed  in  defense  of  a  Qov- 
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eminent  which  had  set  them  free.   Under  ttie  cha».xxl 

barbarous  institution  to  perpetuate  which  they 
coiiiiiiitted  treason  and  weio  ready  to  die,  they  had 
punished  their  human  chattels  with  the  unchecked 
lash,  sold  them  on  the  auction  block,  hunted  them 
with  bloodhounds  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  amid  the  lictiuse  of  war  individuals  among 
them  now  and  then  thought  to  restore  their  domina- 
tion by  the  aid  of  military  slaughter.  As  an  evi- 
dence that  such  thoughts  existed  here  and  tliere  we 
need  only  cite  the  language  of  Major-General  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  late  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  WritiDg  under  date  of  August  14,  1862,  to 
the  Union  commander  at  Baton  Rouge,  he  recites 
in  a  list  of  alleged  "outrages''  that  ''information 
has  reached  these  headquarters  that  negro  slaves 
are  being  organized  and  armed  to  ho  (employed 
against  us  " ;  and  adds,  *^  I  am  authorized  by  Major- 
Qeneral  Van  Dcflm,  commanding  this  departanent, 
to  inform  yon  that  the  above  acts  are  regarded  as  in 
violation  of  the  nsageof  civilized  warfare,  and  that 
in  future,  upon  any  departure  from  these  usages,  he  ^^-^ 
will  raise  the  black  flag  and  neither  give  nor  ask  m%  cn. 
quarter,* 

Mere  official  bravado^  from  however  conspicuous 
a  personage,  only  deserves  mention  when,  as  in  this 
instance,  it  illustrates  a  type  of  feeling  which  in 

one  case  at  least  manifested  itself  in  an  incident  of 

shocking  barbarity.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1864 
President  Lincoln  went  to  Baltimore  to  attend  the 
opening  of  a  large  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission.  In  concluding  the  address 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  make  on  that  occasion 
he  said: 
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Chap.  XXL  A  painful  rumor,  true  I  fear,  has  reached  us  of  the 
massacre,  by  the  rebel  forces  at  Fort  Pillow,  in  the  west 
6Dd  of  Tennessee^  on  the  Mississippi  Hirer,  of  some 

three  hundred  colored  soldiers  and  white  officers,  who 
had  just  been  overj)owered  by  tht'ir  assailants.  There 
seems  to  bo  some  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  whether  the 
Government  is  doing  its  duty  to  the  colored  soldier,  and 
to  the  service,  at  this  point.  At  the  begiimmg  of  the 
war,  and  for  some  time,  the  nse  of  oolond  troops  was 
not  contemplated ;  and  how  the  change  of  purpose  was 
wrODght  I  will  not  now  take  time  to  explain.  Upon  a 
clear  conviction  of  duty  I  resolved  to  turn  that  element 
of  strength  to  account;  and  I  am  responsible  for  it  to  the 
American  people,  to  the  Christian  world,  to  history,  and 
on  my  final  account  to  God.  Having  determined  to  use 
the  negro  as  a  soldiert  there  is  no  way  but  to  give  him  all 
tiie  protection  given  to  any  other  soldier.  The  difficulty 
is  not  in  stating  the  principle,  but  in  praetieally  applying 
it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  Government  is  indif- 
ferent to  thi.s  matter,  or  is  not  doing  the  be««t  it  can  in 
regard  to  it  We  do  not  t«-day  know  tliat  a  colored  sol- 
dier, or  white  officer  commanding  colored  scddiers^  has 
heen  massacred  by  the  rebels  when  made  a  prisoner.  We 
fear  it,  believe  it,  I  may  say,  but  we  do  not  hutw  it  To 
take  the  life  of  one  of  their  prisoners  on  the  assumption 
that  they  murder  ours,  when  it  is  short  of  certainty  that 
they  do  murder  our,-,  niitrht  he  too  serious,  too  cruel,  a 
mistake.  Wo  are  having  the  Fort  Pillow  atfair  thor- 
oughly investigated ;  and  such  investigation  will  probably 
show  condnsively  how  the  tmth  is.  If  after  all  that  has 
been  said  it  shall  turn  out  that  there  has  T>een  no  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Pillow  it  will  he  almost  safe  to  sny  there 
has  been  none,  and  will  be  none,  elsewhere.  If  there  has 
been  the  massacre  of  three  hundred  there,  or  even  the  tenth 
part  of  three  hundred,  it  will  be  conclusively  proven; 
and,  being  so  proven,  the  retribntion  shall  as  snrdy 
Riynainnd.  eomc.  It  wiU  bc  matter  of  grave  consideration  in  what 
.\i>ru)iiua  exact  course  to  apply  the  retribntion  |  but  in  the  sup- 
n^'m!  Mtt.  posed  case  it  must  come. 


The  investigation  referred  to  by  the  President 
was  made  by  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
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War,  and  included  tho  sworu  testimony  of  about  chap.zzl 
eighty  witnesses,  most  of  them  actual  participants 
in  the  occurrence.  The  Committee  found  that 
Fort  Pillow,  Teanessee,  situated  on  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  and  garriaoned  by  aboat  557  Union  troops, 
of  whom  262  were  colored,  was  captured  by  assault, 
by  an  ovorwhelming  force  of  Confederates  under 
General  Forrest,  on  April  12,  1864,  and  that  ^*of 
the  men  from  300  to  400  are  known  to  have  been 
killed  at  Fort  Pillow,  of  whom  at  least  300  were 
murdered  in  oold  blood  after  the  post  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  rebels  and  our  men  had  thrown  down 
their  arms  and  ceased  to  offer  resistanee.''  or  tue  ww. 

It  further  appears  that  this  inhumanity  was  di- 
rected principally  against  the  oolored  soldier& 
The  rebel  general  and  his  subordinates  stoutly 
denied  the  accusation  of  vindiotiveness,  but  their 
ezplanationB  and  later  evidence  failed  to  shake  the 
general  substance  of  the  Committee's  allegation  and 
proof.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  refute  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  first  report  of  General  For- 
rest himself.  On  the  thinl  day  after  his  exploit  he  ^iSiL"' 
telegraphed  to  General  Polk : 

I  attaeked  Fort  Pillow  on  tiie  morning  of  tbe  12lli  instant 
with  a  part  of  BdPs  and  McOnlloeh's  brigades,  number^ 
ing  ,  under  Brigadier-Q«neral  J.  B.  Chalmers. 

After  a  short  fiL'ht  wo  drove  the  enemy,  seven  liundred 
strong,  into  the  fort  under  cover  of  their  gunboats,  and 
demanded  a  surrender,  which  was  declined  hy  Major  L.  W. 
Booth,  commanding  United  States  forces.    I  stormed  the 
fort,  and  after  a  contest  of  tiiirty  minates  eaptured  the 
entire  garrison,  lulling  five  hnndred  and  taking  one  bun-  j,,^ 
dred  prisoners,  and  a  large  amount  of  quartermaster  stores.  Reb«i^ 
The  officers  in  tlie  fort  were  killed,  including  Major  Booth,  ^^f^^j" 
I  sustained  a  loss  of  twenty  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  p,'m^' 
The  Confederate  flag  now  floats  over  the  fort 
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ohaf.zzi.     This  astonisbinK  icsnlt  is  further  exphiiiied  by 
the  contemporaneous  threats  made  oflBtnally  by 
166*.     these  Confederate  oflBcers.    On  the  25th  ol  March 
preceding,  in  demanding  the  surrender  of  Paducah, 
Kentucky,  General  Forrest  wrote:  "If  you  sur* 
render,  you  shall  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war; 
voLvm.,  but  if  I  have  to  storm  your  works,  yon  may  expect 
wmt»tp.n.  no  quarter.''  And  on  the  day  following  the  Fort 
Pillow  massacre,  General  A.  Boford,  one  of  For- 
rest's brigadiers,  said  in  his  demand  for  the  sur- 
render of  OolumbuBf  Kentnoky :    Should  yon  sur- 
render, the  negroes  now  in  arms  wiU  be  returned 
to  their  masters.  Should  I,  bowsTer,  l)e  compelled 
to  take  the  plaice,  no  quarter  will  be  shown  to  the 
negro  troops  whatever;  the  white  troops  will  be 
lud..  p,  n.  treated  as  prisoners  of  war."  And  in  a  subsequent 
mmvm,    correspondence  Forrest  wrote,  under  date  of  June 
Record."  20,  to  the  Union  general,  0.  G.  Washburn:  '^I 
Doo-*'   regard  captured  negroes  as  I  do  other  captured 


property,  and  not  as  captured  soldiers.**  The  lan- 
guage of  these  officers  at  Padncah  and  Columbus 

is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  their  achievement  at 
Fort  Pillow.  The  excuse  of  hot  blood  and  sudden 
passion  can  hardly  be  urged  in  extenuation.  For 
nearly  a  full  year  the  subject  had  lieen  und»'r  of- 
ficial scrutiny  and  debate.  Their  Secretary  of  War 
had  lone:  since  officially  suarsrested  "red-handed" 
dealings  "on  the  lit^ld  or  immediately  thereafter" 
for  white  officers  of  colored  regiments,  witli  mercy 
,  for  negi'o  soldiers,  that  the  latter  might  not  be 
driven  to  desperation.  Whether  Forrest  and 
others  read  a  hidden  meaning  between  the  lines  of 
the  Confederate  Secretary's  letter,  or  whether  they 
chose  to  defy  the  spirit  it  breathed,  their  acts  haye 
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the  appearance  of  a  deliberate  policy  and  inten-  cbat.xxi. 

tion. 

President  Lincoln  formally  took  up  the  consider- 
ation of  the  subject,  on  the  3d  of  May,  by  writing  mm. 
to  the  several  members  of  his  Cabinet:  **It  is  now 
qnite  certain  that  a  large  number  of  our  colored 
sddierti,  with  their  white  offioersy  were,  by  the 
rebel  force,  massacred  after  tiiey  had  surrendered, 
at  the  recent  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  So  much  is 
known,  though  the  eyidenee  is  not  yet  quite  ready 
to  be  laid  before  me.  Meanwhile  I  will  thank  you  unooio 
to  prepare,  and  give  me  in  writing,  your  opinion  as  c^£^u 
to  what  couTSd  the  Goremment  should  take  in  the  ^iSfaf^ 
case.** 

The  answers  of  his  adrisers  differed  widely,  Mr. 

Seward  affirmed  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
\nndicate  the  right  of  aU  its  soldiers  to  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  prisoners  of  war;  nevertheless,  he 
urged  great  cautiou  iu  any  proceeding  looking  to 
retaliation,  and  advised  for  the  present  only  the 
setting  apart  and  rif;:orous  confinomout  of  an  equal 
number  of  Confederate  prisoners  us  hostaires  until 
the  rebel  Government  could  l)e  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain or  disavow  the  cmelties  and  give  pledges  gewani, 
that  they  should  not  be  repeated.  Mr.  Chase  held  ^**m!l"' 
the  sam(»  view,  exeeT)t  that  he  advised  that  tho 
hostages  should  be  selected  from  rebel  prisoners 
of  highest  rank,  in  number  equivalent,  according 
to  the  rules  of  exchange,  to  the  officers  and  men  chn^^e. 
murdered  at  Fort  Pillow.  Mr.  Stanton  also  advised 
that  the  hostages  be  selected  from  rebel  officers; 
that  Forrest,  Chalmers,  and  all  officers  and  men 
concerned  in  the  Fort  Pillow  madssacre  be  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  the  Presidents  proclamation  of 
Vol.  YI.--«l 
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oup.xxi.  amnesty  and  from  tlio  privilege  of  exebango,  and 
their  doll  very  foi-  piujishmout  bo  demanded  from 
the  Richmond  authorities,  iu  default  of  which  de- 
livery the  President  should  take  such  measures 
against  the  hostages  as  the  state  of  things  then 
'mbT'  existing  might  make  neceBsary.  The  advice  of 
w«  iieH,  Mr.  Welles  was  essentiaUy  the  same  as  that  of  Mr* 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Blair,  on  the  contrary,  took  different  ground. 
^  There  are  two  reasons,"  he  wrote,  "which  would 
prevent  me  from  ordering  the  ezeention  of  pris- 
oners, man  for  man,  in  retaliation  for  the  massacre 
at  Fort  Pillow.  FirsL  That  I  do  not  think  the 
measure  would  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  dvilised 
warf  arev  even  in  a  contest  between  alien  enemies. 
Second,  Because,  even  if  allowable  in  such  a  contest, 
it  would  not  be  just  in  itsdf  or  expedient  in  the 
present  contest . .  And  the  inclination  of  my  mind 
is,  to  pursue  the  actual  offenders  alone  in  such 
cases  as  the  present;  to  order  the  most  enor^xetic 
measures  for  their  capture,  and  the  most  Himimary 
punishment  when  captur* d.  .  .  A  j)ro^laiiialiou  or 
order  that  the  guilty  individuals  are  to  be  hunted 
down  will  have  far  greater  teiTors,  and  be  far  more 
effectual  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  crime,  than 
the  punishment  of  parties  not  concerned  iu  that 
crime." 

^Ir.  Bates  agreed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Blair.  He 
would  demand  of  the  cnem\  a  disavowal  or  an 
avowal  of  the  act.  If  he  disavow  it,  theiv  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  generals  guilty  oi  the  Fort 
Pillow  massacre  to  be  dealt  with  at  your  discretion. 
If  he  avow  and  justify  the  act,  then  instruct  your 
comnumders  to  cause  instant  execution  upon  any 
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and  all  participants  in  the  massacre,  whether  of-  (Mat.xxi. 

ficers  or  privates,  who  should  fall  luto  their  power.  lau. 
He  added:  "I  would  have  no  *  otupaet  with  the 
enemy  for  mutual  slaughter;  no  cartel  of  blood 
aud  murder;  no  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  if  you 
murder  one  of  my  men  I  will  murder  one  of  yours! 
Retaliation  is  not  mere  justice.  It  is  avowedly 
revenge;  and  is  wholly  unjustifiable',  in  law  and 
conscience,  uiilo!^s  adopted  for  thf»  sole  pur])i»sps  of 
punishing  past  crime  and  of  giving  a  salutary  and  Btt», 

Opinion, 

blood-saving  warning  against  its  repetition."  ma. 

Mr.  Usher  also  joined  in  the  opinion  that  punish- 
ment should  not  be  visited  upon  innocent  persons, 
bat  he  urged  'Hhat  the  Government  should  set 
apart  for  exeeation  an  equal  number  ol  prisoners 
who  since  the  massacre  have  been,  or  may  here- 
after  from  time  to  time  be,  captured  from  Forrest^s 
command."  He  also  urged  another  reason :  We 
are  upon  the  eve  of  an  impending  battle.  Until 
the  result  shall  have  been  known  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  inexpedient  to  take  any  extreme  action  in  the 
premises.  If  favorable  to  our  arms,  we  may  re- 
taliate as  far  as  the  laws  of  war  and  humanity  wOl 
permit  If  disastrous  and  extreme  measures  should 
have  been  adopted,  we  may  be  placed  in  a  pocntion 
of  great  embarrassment,  and  forced  to  forego  our  u«h«r. 
threatened  pui'pose  in  order  to  avoid  a  worse  ca- 
lamity.** 

It  is  j)robal)le  that  this  view  took  a  deep  hold 
upon  the  Cabinet,  (frdiit  was  aljout  entering  upon 
his  Wilderness  Campaign,  and  its  rapid  succession 
of  liloodv  eonflicts  crowded  out  of  view  aii<l  consid- 
eralion  a  topic  80  difficult  and  so  hazardous  as 
wholesale  retaliation  for  the  Fort  Pillow  barbarity, 
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QUF.xzi.  which,  on  one  hand,  strict  justice  demanded,  and 
which,  on  the  other,  enlightened  humanity  forbade. 
In  these  opposing  duties  there  could  be  little  doubt 

toward  which  the  kind  heart  of  tlie  President  would 
incline.  He  had  long  since  laid  down  for  liimself  a 
rule  of  conduct  applicable  to  this  class  of  cases.  In 
his  annual  message  of  December  3,  18G1,  he  had 
declared  :  "  In  considering  the  policy  to  be  adopted 
for  suppressing  the  insiurection,  I  lia\e  In.  u 
anxious  and  careful  that  the  inevitable  contlict  for 
this  purpose  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  violent  and 
remorseless  revolutionary  struggle."  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Fort  Pillow  question  was  ever 
seriously  renewed  in  the  Cabinet  or  definitely  con- 
cluded by  the  President. 

The  proceedings  relating  to  retaliation,  which  we 
have  thus  far  sketched,  bring  us  back  to  another 
and  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  phase  of  the 
general  subject  of  negro  soldiers.  We  may  here 
anticipate  the  course  of  events  so  far  sa  to  say  that, 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1864,  the  cause  of  the 
South  was  already  lost  and  the  collapse  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  plainly  foreshadowed  to  all 
except  the  leaders,' whose  ini^tnation  and  wounded 
vanity  made  them  unwilling  to  acknowledge  and 
accept  defeat  Yet  this  effort  to  avoid  confession 
of  error  in  one  direction  compelled  them  to  admit 
it  in  another*  They  had  seceded  for  slavery,  had 
made  it  the  corner-stone  of  their  Government,  had 
anathematized  President  Lincoln  for  his  decrees  of 
emancipation,  had  pronounced  the  ban  of  outlawry, 
and  had  prescribed  thv  sentence  of  death  against 
every  whit^  officer  who  might  dare  to  command 
negro  troops  j  but  now,  in  their  extremity,  some  of 
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them  proposed  to  thi'ow  eousistency  to  the  winds  cuaf.xxl 
and  themselves  commit  the  acts  upon  which  they 
had  invoked  the  rt'probatiou  of  mankind,  and  for 
which  thoy  had  ordained  extreme  punishment. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  benefit  they 
had  dehved  from  the  direct  military  labor  of  the 
slave,  especially  in  building  fortifications.  They 
now  proposed  not  only  to  put  arms  in  liis  hands  and 
make  him  a  soldier  to  light  in  the  ranks,  but  also, 
as  a  final  step,  to  emancipate  him  for  the  service. 
Even  the  flexible  political  conscience  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  however,  winced  a  little  at  the  bold  aban- 
donment of  principle  which  this  policy  involved, 
and  in  his  message  of  November  7^  1864,  to  the 
Confederate  Congress  he  argued  the  question  with 
the  reluctance  of  a  man  preparing  to  walk  over  live 
coals.  We  have  not  space  to  abridge  his  hair- 
splitting argnments  to  justify  the  South  in  what 
they  had  so  vociferously  denounced  when  done  by 
the  North.  The  sum  of  his  recommendation  is 
that  the  20,000  slaves  then  employed  in  various 
labors  in  the  Confederate  army  idiouldbe  increased 
to  40)000,  be  drilled  in  ^' encamping^  marching,  and 
parking  trains,"  and  employed  as  a  pioneer  and 
engineer  laborer."  He  sa3rs : 

I  mnst  dissent  from  those  who  advise  n  cr^'neral  levy  nnd 
arming  of  the  slaves  for  the  duty  of  soldiers.  Until  our 
wliite  populatiou  .sliall  prove  insufficient  for  the  armies  we 
require  and  eau  afford  to  keep  in  the  field,  to  employ  as  a 
soldier  the  negro,  who  has  merely  been  trained  to  labor, 
and  as  a  laborer, — the  white  man  aeeastomed  fkfom  his 
youth  to  the  use  of  flrearmsi— would  scarody  be  deemed 
Tnsp  or  advantapremis  hy  any ;  and  this  is  the  question  now  ..^nnuni 
before  us.  But  should  the  alternative  ever  be  presented 
of  snbjagatioQ  or  of  the  employment  of  the  ^ve  as  a     p-wr.  ' 
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chat.xzi.  soldier,  there  Beems  no  reason  to  doubt  what  should  then 
be  our  decision. 

It  wu.  While  he  dwells  on  the  "  improbable  oontingency 
of  our  need  of  resorting  to  this  element  of  zesiflt- 
anoei''  he  nevertheless  points  out  that  the  Confed- 
erate €K>yenunent  might  bny  the  slave  from  his 
master  and  engage  to  liberate  him  as  a  reward  for 
faithful  military  service  Mr.  Davis'b  hesitating 
and  tentative  recommendation  was  seed  sown  on 
barren  ground.  If  the  dose  was  unjMdatable  to  him 
it  appears  to  have  been  yet  more  bitter  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Confederate  Congress,  who  doubtless 
felt,  as  has  been  pithily  expressed  by  a  Confederate 
writer,  that  it  was  an  admission  of  the  inherent 
injustice  of  slavery ;  that  "  if  the  negro  was  fit  to 
be  a  soldier  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  slave  "  ;  that  the 
proposition  cut  luuier  the  traditions  and  theories 
of  three  generations  in  the  South";  and  that  "by 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  the  Confederate  Govem- 
Poiiani,  raent  had  subscribed  to  the  main  tenet  of  the  aboli- 
jf^/rsoli  tion  party  in  the  North  and  all  its  consequences, 
pp.  48s,45L  standing  ex|)u8ed  and  stultified  before  thf  world." 

As  the  fall  of  tht'  (  untVdi  i  a<*y  drew  nigh  the  stress 
of  disastei'  (■< mipelli  <1  his  aeceptauee  of  the  distaste- 
ful alternative,  though  even  then  he  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  the  hope  that  the  grim 
necessity  would  somehow  be  averted.  On  the  30th 
of  March,  1865,  he  wrote  to  Governor  William 
Smith,  of  Virginia: 

I  am  happy  to  receive  your  assurance  of  success,  as  well 
as  your  promise  to  seek  legialatioii  to  seemo  nomistakably 
freedom,  to  the  sUve  who  shall  enter  the  army,  with  aright 
to  return  to  his  old  home  when  he  shall  have  been  honors 
ably  discharged  from  the  militaiy  service.  I  remain  otf  the 
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opinion  tliat  we  Bhould  confine  our  first  efforts  to  getting  CHAr.xxi. 
volimteefny  and  would  prefer  tiiat  yon  would  adopt  snoli 
measures  as  would  adyance  ihat  mode  of  recmitiiig,  rather 
[than]  that  eoncemiug  which  you  make  inquiry,  to  wit,  by 
issuing  a  requisition  for  the  slaves  as  authoriaed  by  the 
Statutes  of  Yirgmia. 


Msr&i 

pOflROMtlon 

of  Colouel 


They  debated  tho  imwoleonio  subject  with  qualms 
and  griniiices  through  November,  December,  Janu- 
ary, au d  most  of  February.  On  the  11th  of  Jan uary, 
and  again  on  the  18th  of  February,  the  proposal 
recoivod  a  notable  support  in  letters  from  (ieii- 
eral  Lee,  ni  which  he  doclart'd  the  measure  of 
employing  negro  soldiers  "  not  only  expedient  but 
necessary,"  and  recommended  that  the  Confederate 
President  be  empowered  to  call  upon  iadi^nduals 
or  States  for  such  as  they  are  willing  to  contribute, 
with  the  condition  of  emancipation  to  all  enroUed.** 
Even  under  this  pressure,  however^  the  reM  law- 
makers could  not  whoUj  conqner  their  repug- 
nance. Nearly  six  weeks  more  elapsed,  and  the 
falL  of  Biohmond  was  already  imminent^  when 
on  the  30th  of  Match,  1865,  the  Confederate 
Congress  passed  an  act  upon  the  subject  which 
provided: 

That  if,  under  the  previous  sections  of  this  act,  the 
President  shall  not  be  able  to  raise  a  snffldent  number  of 
troops  to  prosecute  the  war  snccessf  uUy  and  maintain  the 

sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States,  then  Ium'r  hereby  aiithorized  to  cnll  on 
each  Stato,  wheiu'ver  h*.-  thinks  it  expedient,  for  herqnot;i 
of  three  hundred  thousand  troops,  in  addition  to  those 
subject  to  military  service  under  existing  laws,  or  so 
many  thereof  as  the  President  may  deem  neeessary  for 
the  pnrpoees  herein  mentioned;  to  be  raised  from  snch  of 
the  population,  irrespective  of  color,  in  eaeh  Stat^  as  the 
proper  authorities  thereof  may  determine. 


1860. 


Loo 
to  Hunter, 
Jan.  11,1805. 
"Th« 
Century." 
Aug.,  1888. 
moa  Lee  to 
BMrIndaJe» 

MoOriw, 

••Life  of 
Lee," 


R«>port, 
Pn>vo«t 
HoTsbal 
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CHAP.  XXL  The  Confederate  writer  Pollard  sums  up  the  re- 
sult as  follows:  "The  law,  as  hually  enacted,  was 
merely  authorize  the  President  to  receive  into 
tlie  military  service  such  able-l)udie(i  slaves  as 
might  be  patriotically  tendered  by  their  riiasters, 
to  be  employed  in  whatever  capacity  he  might 
direct ;  no  change  to  be  made  in  the  relation  of 
owners  of  slaves,  at  least  so  far  as  it  appeared  in 
the  bill.  The  fruits  of  this  emasculated  moasnre 
were  two  companies  of  blacks,  organized  from  some 
negro  vagabonds  in  Richmond,  which  were  allowed 
to  give  balls  at  the  Libby  Prieon  and  were  exhib- 
ited in  fine  fresh  uniforms  on  Capitol  Square  as 
decoys  to  obtain  sable  recruits.  But  the  mass  of 
their  colored  brethren  looked  on  the  parade  with 
Foiiard.    unenvious  eyes,  and  little  boys  exhibited  the  early 

jeffii^n  prejudices  of  race  by  pelting  the  fine  uniforms 
p^«M.    with  mudL" 


END  OF  VOL.  VI 
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